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HUMANISM AND INDIAN THOUGHT 
(Principal Miller Lectures, 1935) 


BY 


Mr. A. CHAKRAVARTI, M.A. 
Principal, Government College, Kumbakonam. 


To start with, I should like to mention an incident associated 
with Dr. Miller in whose name this endowment stands. The incident 
referred to, takes us to a period thirty-five years ago, when Dr. 
Miller was the Principal of the Christian College. A missionary 
gentleman by name G. T. Manley, the senior Wrangler of Cambridge 
University, came to Madras on a lecturing tour. The lecture was 
arranged in the Satyanathan Memorial Hall with Dr. Millar as the 
President. The hall was crowded to the full. Mr. Manley had as a 
text of his lecture “ Science versus Religion.” It was the fashion of 
the intellectual world of those days to discuss this burning topic. 
Persons acquainted with the journalistic world of the later Victori- 
an period would recollect the heated controversy between 
Huxley and Gladstone about the ‘same topic. Charles Darwin 
through his book “ Origin of Species” presented to the world the 
theory of Evolution as to the origin and growth of the biological 
kingdom. This theory of evolution according to natural selection 
and survival of the fittest, was considered to be incompatible with 
the religious traditions and hence undermining the very foundations 
of religion. Religiously-minded people considered it their duty 
to attack this theory of evolution as inimical to religion. 
Manley’s mission was exactly the same. Hence his lecture 
was a long and fervent condemnation of Charles Darwin's 
theory of evolution. The lecture lasted for an hour and a half and 
we were eagerly expecting the closing speech of the President. 
He was the most prominent among the missionaries in South India 
and was certainly one of the most cultured amongst them. When 
he stood up to offer his presidential remarks we were all agree- 
ably surprised. He began in a different note altogether. He would 
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not subscribe to the theme that science is incompatible with religion. 
He said: “If science is search after truth and if God is God of truth 
there could be no fundamental conflict between the two. Science 
is of indirect service to religion in as much as it is the search 
after truth. Hence it is not necessary for the scientists to develop 
a sort of religiophobia nor is it necessary for the religious man to 
develop an attitude of suspicion against science. One is comple- 
mentary to the other. Further growth will bring in further rap- 
prochement between the two.” With these words declaring the 
fundamental identity between the two, the presidential speech was 
closed. I am reminded of this unique instance, and I may frankly 
confess that I am going to adopt the same attitude, that there is 
no conflict between science and religion, in my discourse about 
Humanism and Indian thought. 


A candid criticism of human institutions, social and religious 
need not be taken as antagonistic to religion in general: For I do 
consider that such a critical attitude is symptomatic of living religion 
and as such, must be welcomed by every sincere student of religion 
in preference to unquestioning implicit faith in traditions and 
customs. 


What is Humanism, and what are its implications ? In order 
to answer this question adequately, we have to go back to the 
ancient Greek philosophers. Humanism in the west has its source 
in Hellenic thought. The Greek philosophers, called the Sophists, 
were the earliest Humanists. They proclaimed to the world the 
importance of man. Man is the measure of all things. Everything 
in reality is to be interpreted in relation to human personality. 
This faith in human personality and its greatness very soon de- 
generated into a sort of subjectivism according to which each man 
was his own standard of value. Socrates the greatest of the 
Sophist philosophers restored the balance of thought by re-stating 
that humanistic doctrine, “ that man occupies the central place of 
the scheme of things ”, is not incompatible with the objective stand- 
ard of values. Such a restoration of philosophic faith in human per- 
sonality without at the same time subscribing to the individualism 
of the early Sophists was the message of Socrates and it would be 
quite obvious if you remember the famous prison scene where 
Socrates expounded the fundamental truth about Personality. 
When the Greek Democracy condemned him to death by drinking a 
cup of poison, Socrates was not at all perturbed, because he was 
certain that by destroying his body the Athenian Democrarcy would 
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not be able to injure his personality in the slightest degree. The 
spiritual atmosphere created by the prison scene is almost identical 
with that of Kurukshetra, when Krishna began to instruct his 
friend Arjuna about the same topic. The Socratic message, that 
human personality is the fundamental reality and that all other 
institutions including the State are but a theatre for human action 
and an arena for human development, forms the central doctrine 
of Humanism, as represented by the great thinkers. It.is the 
underlying idea of Plato’s ideal Republic. It is the sublime 
ideal that permeates the whole of Greek art and Greek literature. 
The best of Greek art, the representation in marble of Venus or 
Zeus, forms the sublimest representation of human personality. 
The greatest Greek tragedies depict the struggle of human per- 
sonality with Fate. Thus Humanism is the leavening force of the 
whole of Greek culture, and it is the inspiring ideal of Hellenic 
art, literature and philosophy. In short, the highest achievement 
of Hellenic civilization and culture may be said to be the repre- 
sentation of this humanistic ideal in art, drama, and philosophy. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANISM 


We find the same ideal inspiring another movement which 
had its birth in Palestine. Christianity may be said to be the 
religion of Humanism. It must be said to the credit of Jesus of 
Nazareth, founder of Christianity, that he was one of the foremost 
teachers of the world to emphasise the importance of human per- 
sonality, and its greatness. He, by this recognition of human worth, 
courageously proclaimed to the Hebrew world that “Sabbath is 
intended for man and not man for Sabbath.” Human institutions, 
social and religious, are intended for service of man and man must 
never be victimised by these institutions. At the time of the 
appearance of Jesus in Hebrew world, the educated section of the 
Hebrew society represented by the Pharisees and Scribes attached 
undue importance to laws and institutions of human society even 
to the detriment pf human spirit. The story is the same all over 
the world, whether you look to the West or to the East. It is cer- 
tainly a fundamental truth that the shell of an egg is the sine 
qua non for the development and emergence of the bird. The bird 
will have no chance of life and of coming out into the world of 
sun-light and glory had it not been for the protective function of 
the shell. But when once the bird comes out, of what use is the 
shell in the scheme of things? Similarly it is a well-known fact 
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that at a certain stage of the human history certain institutions 
serve as the indispensable medium for the development of the 
spirit. But beyond a certain stage these very same institutions 
instead of being serviceable, become a hindrance to the spiritual 
progress. Under such circumstances, the ordinary masses as 
instructed by Philistines of society generally cling to the castaway 
shells of human institutions, never being aware of the fact that 
the spirit has outgrown these shells. Such was the state of things 
when Christ, one of the greatest of Humanists in the world, 
proclaimed the noble truth that son of man is the son of God, and 
that all institutions should subserve his development and that his 
nature should not be crushed and crumbled to fit in a worn- 
out shell. This second stream of Humanism together with the 
former Hellenic one constitute the main course of western civili- 
zation which has been intrinsically humanistic in nature. 


SUPPRESSION OF HUMANISM BY THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


When the early Christian Fathers began to build the Christian 
Church in the ruins of the Roman empire it was unfortunate that 
this humanistic ideal was almost forgotten. They revived the anti- 
humanistic ideal of the early Hebrew culture. According to Seme- 
tic civilization man is conceived in sin. On account of the original 
disobedience, his own nature is so much deformed and ugly that 
there is nothing in man to be proud of. Man’s life in this world is 
but a protracted suffering and pain, the legitimate result of original 
sin. Man should therefore wait for that day of judgement when 
he will have the chance of either eternal reward or eternal punish- 
ment—Heaven or Hell. Man’s period of life here under the sun is 
therefore a painful period of waiting fully conscious of his own 
vitiated nature. He must look to the other world if he is to think 
of beauty and glory of his own nature. Such an anti-humanistic 
ideal happened to be the ruling force of the early Christian Church, 
which successfully crushed all expressions of enthusiasm as to the 
greatness and importance of human personality. This long period 
in European History is known as the Dark Ages, where there was 
no chance of intellectual freedom, and of human aspiration of self- 
development. Man had to wait for several centuries before he 
could realise his own importance. It was only at the period of 
Renaissance that man discovered himself, and realised his own 

importance. It is not necessary for us to detail the causes that 
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led to the Renaissance. Copernican revolution in Astronomy, 
Columbus’s discovery of the New World, the invention of the 
printing press, may be mentioned as some of the minor causes which 
led to the Renaissance in Europe. Perhaps the main cause was 
political The capture of Constantinople by the Turks which 
resulted in the migration of Greek scholars to western Europe 
which knew nothing beyond Aristotle’s logic was a great eye- 
opener. Man realised as a result of contact with Greek culture 
that he was in possession ‘of greatness and glory in his own 
personality, as contrasted with the morbid ideals offered by the 
Church that man was conceived in sin and was living in shame. 
The great humanistic revival during the European Renaissance 
may be taken to be the foundation of modern culture and civili- 
zation in the world. Man was once again restored as the centre 
of values. Human freedom became the ideal of modern nations. 
Anything that promoted the development of human personality 
was considered worth acquiring. It was once again proclaimed 
that man is an End in himself and should on no account be treated 
as a means to something else. Thus the birth of modern nations 
is the historic consequence of humanism of the Renaissance in 
Europe. 


During the nineteenth century unfortunately this enthusiastic 
expression of humanism in Europe was vitiated by the appearance 
of two antagonistic forces, Naturalism and Absolutism. As a re- 
sult of the success of science, especially in the field of Physics and 
Chemistry, there arose a school of scientists in Europe who began 
to think that forces physical and chemical constituted the whole of 
reality and that human personality was but an insignificant by-pro- 
duct of the primary forces physical and chemical. As a result of 
such an intellectual intoxication associated with the triumphs of 
physical science, human personality was considered as an ephi- 
phenomenon and humanism was once again pushed to the back- 
ground. Absolutism of the German idealistic type first appeared 
as a reaction against this naturalism. It was thought to be a very 
safe defensive weapon against the naturalistic logic. No doubt it 
was successful as*a criticism of the inadequate concepts of Science 
and Naturalism. But itS very success in this field was 
found to be detrimental to the ideals of Humanism. It 
was merely a case of from the frying pan into the 
fire. Absolutism took human personality from the clutches 
of Naturalism, which reduced it to an _ ephi-phenomenal 
by-product, merely to convert it into a worthless shadow of 
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some other reality called the Absolute. Naturalistic by-product 
contained at least some reality about it whereas human personality 
under the scheme of absolutism degenerated into an illusory shadow 
having no place to stand by itself. In either case there is denial 
of the human personality. In both the cases the hypothesis 
invented to explain the nature of reality ended by denying that 
reality itself. A philosophy which starts with the ostensible object 
of explaining the nature of human personality and the facts of 
human experience and which ends by dismissing the reality itself 
as an illusory shadow without substance becomes self-condemned. 
Naturalism and Absolutism are two such hypotheses in as much as 
they denied the reality and importance of human personality. 
Humanism, therefore, steers clear of both Naturalism and Abso- 
lutism, and is represented by a firm conviction of the reality of 
human personality ; and values derive their validity only in relation 
to man and institutions, political, social and religious, are 
important and inviolate only so long as they are of service to man 
and promote his development. It is in this sense the term 
Humanism is used in the following discourse. According to 
my thesis the development of Indian thought represents the pro- 
gressive manifestation of human personality and the growth of 
human freedom which are the fundamental concepts of Humanism š 
and I propose to describe the development of the same from the 
earliest stages of Indian thought. 


The earliest record of Indian thought is undoubtedly the Rig 
Veda Samhita. The Rig Veda Mantras consist of various 
hymns addressed to the different Deities of the Aryans 
such as Indra, Varuna, Agni and so on. The hymns are 
associated with various Rishis who are supposed to be the 
authors of these hymns. The state of civilization as described in 
these hymns was mainly agricultural. The early Aryans whose 
life is depicted in Rig Vedic hymns settled down in the Indus 
valley. They were mainly engaged in cultivating the lands. They 
had to fight against the aboriginal tribes who were evidently not 
well-disposed towards the foreign invaders. The hymns therefore 
were mainly intended to invoke the aid of Various Deities so 
that the Aryans might secure the upper hand over the aboriginal 
tribes. The main process of invocation consisted in offering animal 
sacrifice, as well as Soma juice, a sort of intoxicating drink prepared 
for the occasion. The humanistic ideal in the Rig Vedic hymns 


centres round man asa worldly individual. 


The ancient Aryan was 
frankly utilitarian. 


He offered the sacrificial victim and the Soma 
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juice to his Gods with the hope and expectation of receiving in 
return the aid of the Gods in his struggle against the natural and 
human foes. The most important deity of the Rig Vedic Aryans 
was Indra. Very often his aid is sought after with the promise 
of offering large quantity of meat and drink. One of the hymns 
offers caskfulls of soma juice to Indra in order that he might be 
adequately infuriated before he could punish the foes of the Aryans. 
It was all plainly “human, all too human.” N aturally, 
therefore, the Deities of the Vedic period had in their 
nature a good deal of human emotions, bath good and 
evil. For example, the chief of the Vedic Deity, Indra, 
exhibited all the weaknesses pertaining to the ordinary man 
of the world. Nay, we may even go further than that; the 
weakness in his nature and character was so much emphasised 
that he could not be considered even as a decent gentleman espe- 
cially in his relation to the other sex. The principle “ might is 
right” was the dominant principle of the Vedic culture and even 
the Deities had their importance according to their power and 
strength. The only exception to this was God Varuna. Some of 
the most exalted hymns of the Rig Veda are in praise of Varuna. 
Varuna with his moral Law Rita forms the only exception among 
the hierarchy of the Vedic Deities, with any sense of ethical value. 
Varuna is hailed as Omniscient. He knows the heart of every man. 
None can escape from his view. He, through the operation of his 
moral law, maintains the world order in the correct path, 
punishing the evid doer and rewarding the righteous. But it seems 
clear that, ultimately, Varuna’s claim to divine pre-eminence was 
successfully challenged by Indra who was certainly much inferior 
to him from the ethical point of view. 


There is nothing in the Rig Vedic culture to indicate that the 
doctrine of transmigration was accepted by the early Aryans. The 
early Aryan thinker did not care very much to know what 
happened to the individual after death. His main interest was in 
the concrete present. He prayed for a plentiful of harvest and 
increase of his cattle—prosperity and plenty for himself, blighting 
the harvest and cattle for the enemy. That summed up his main 
interest in life. Probably there was nothing of such a social diffe- 
rentiation into exclusive castes as appears prominently in the later 
Hindu society. No doubt in Purusha Sukta in the Rig Veda there 
is a mystic description of the creation of the four castes from the 
primeval giant Purusha. It is in this Purusha Sukta hymn there 
occurs for the first time the term Sudra which includes the slaves 
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of the fourth caste in Aryan society. But this hymn of Purusha 
Sukta is considered to be of the latest stratum of the Rig Veda. On 
the strength of this, therefore, it cannot be definitely maintained 
that caste system as such was prevalent in the Rig Vedic period. 
Nevertheless it must be conceded that there existed much of the 
groundwork upon which the later elaborate social structure was 
built up. But one thing appears prominently even in this distant, 
vague past. There was evidently a rivalry between the priests and 
princes for social domination. The priests by profession and edu- 
cation were the custodians of the sacrificial lore, which was the 
nucleus of the Vedic religion. Princes were evidently not ade- 
quately acquainted with the sacrificial ritualism. Nevertheless 
because of their position in society as well as their economic status 
on account of which they easily figured as patrons even of the 
priests, the princes naturally claimed the highest place in society. 
This struggle for social supremacy and religious domination which 
becomes more emphatic in later days must have been present at 
least in an implicit form even in the early Vedic period. The 
mythic story of the conflict between Vasishta and Viswamitra may 
be faken as a symptom of such struggle. In this connection it is 
worth noticing a strange incident associated with the life of Vis- 
wamitra,—the story of Sunakshepa. According to this story, King 
Harischandra had prayed to God Varuna for the gift of a son mak- 
ing at the same time a silly vow that he would sacrifice the boy in 
his sixteenth year. God Varuna listened to his prayer and a son 
was born to him, who grew to the age of sixteen. When the King 
had to fulfil his vow neither the father nor the son would consent 
to the sacrifice. His Purohit Vasishta was consulted and he sug- 
gested that God Varuna could be easily appeased if a substitute 
of the same age could be offered in sacrifice. ‘The King sent out 
messengers to obtain such a substitute and the King’s messengers 
were able to obtain one from a poor brahman family which had 
three sons. The eldest, the father was not willing to part with, 
the youngest being the favourite of the mother could not be 
obtained.- Therefore the middle one was purchased for a price as 
a sacrificial victim to be substituted in place of the promised prince. 
Elaborate arrangements were made for the sacrifice of this poor 
brahman youth, under the supervision of the ‘priests, while the 
boy was kept tied to the sacrificial post. Just in proper time 
Viswamitra appeared on the scene, entered the sacrificial yard, 
released the boy from the sacrificial post, scolding the priests and 
all others in charge of the sacrifice and led away the boy, When 
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questioned what he was going to do with the boy so uncere- 
moniously released from the sacrificial yard, Viswamitra replied 
that he would adopt him as his son and offer him a portion of his 
kingdom, which he did accordingly. 


This story of Sunakshepa is highly interesting to us as a land- 
mark of early Humanism in ancient India. Here is one of the 
most prominent Purohits engaged in sacrificial ritual for the satis- 
faction of his kingly patron. Here again we find a Kshatriya rival 
in the person of Viswamitra, probably representing the rival school 
of thought, which was opposed to sacrificial ritualism, and which 
stood for some other fundamental concept of religion. Here we 
trace the beginning of two rival schools of ancient Hindu thought, 
one strongly in favour of Yaga or sacrifice, and the other supporting 
Yoga, or thapas, or spiritual development. Appeasing the Gods by 
the offer of sacrifice and consequently acquaintance with the sacri- 
ficial lore was in the interest of priests, whereas the renunciation 
of the worldly riches in order to engage in thapas or Yoga practice 
was mainly championed by the Kshatriyas in ancient India. 


That such was the state of things is easily borne out by an- 
other story relating to the life of Rishabha. Lord Rishabha, who 
according to Jainas, was the first of the twenty-four Tirthankaras 
and hence was the founder of Ahimsa Dharma, also figures in Ba- 
ghavata Purana and Vishnu Purana, the Sacred Literature of the 
Hindus. The story as narrated in Baghavata Purana is identical 
with the Jaina account in main outlines. The story as found in 
the Baghavata Purana is as follows:—In one of the early yugas, 
long, long before the period of avataras, King Nabi prayed to Nara- 
yana. the Supreme Lord, for a son, who in character and ability 
would be a worthy representative of the royal household. In re- 
sponse to this prayer the Supreme Lord Himself decided to be born 
as the son of this royal household. So Lord Rishabha was born to 
King Nabi. From birth, prince Rishabha exhibited unique powers 
of knowledge and ability. He took upon himself the duty of illus- 
trating to the world the different aspects of the Dharma. Hence 
he began his carger in such a way that each stage of his life had 
served as a model of Dharma. He inherited the kingdom from his 
father and, after becoming the king himself, he illustrated for the 
benefit of the world the Kshatriya Dharma i.e., what a King ought 
to do as a king in order to protect his subjects and promote their 
welfare. But this was merely a minor part of his mission in life. 
When his own son, Barata, became of age, Lord Rishabha handed 
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the kingdom to him instructing him properly as to the duties of 
the sovereign. Renouncing his kingdom he voluntarily took upon 
himself the role of a wandering mendicant devoting his time to the 
performance of thapas and yogic practices. That a great sovereign 
should all on a sudden convert himself into a wandering mendicant, 
who had no robes to cover his nakedness, and who did not know 
wherefrom he could get a morsel of food to appease his hunger, was 
certainly mystifying to the ordinary observer. Some of the mysti- 
fied people thought that Lord Rishabha became mad. But still all 
had great veneration for him as a great Yogi. Thus Lord Rishabha 
illustrated for the benefit of the world, himself walking in the 
path, that Yoga or thapas was the surest means of personal libera- 
tion, the realisation of the summum bonum in life or Purushartha. 

This Lord Rishabha, who figures as the Maha Yogi in Bagha- 
vata Purana and Vishnu Purana, also figures in the early Rig 
Veda Samhita among the Arhats or the great Purushas worthy of 
worship. It is a well-known fact to students of Vedic literature 
that the Arhats, Rishabha and Arishtanemi were among the most 
famous of the Vedic Rishis. Hence it would not be far from the 
truth to state that the earliest Aryan culture contained in itself 
two different and mutually incompatible religious ideals of Yaga 
and Thapas, the former championed mainly by the priests and the 
latter mainly by Kshatriyas. The rivalry and the struggle which 
were submerged in the early Samhita period, evidently became 
open during the next period known as the period of Brahmana lite- 
rature. Brahmana literature as contrasted with the Samhita consists 
of prose works elaborately describing sacrificial procedure and 
minutely instructing the priests what all they had to do in the con- 
duct of sacrificial rituals. This elaborate ritualistic lore was per- 
fected during the so-called Brahmana period and the priests were 
naturally the leaders in possession of this sacrificial lore. Brah- 
mana literature, since it is mainly an elaborate description of the 
sacrificial rituals, is devoid of that poetic charm which is associated 
with the Rig Veda hymns. The preparation of the sacrificial plat- 
form, the handling of the sacrificial vessels and the carving out of 
the sacrificial victims, all these are given in gruesome details, and 


hence, the sacrificial lore of the second period manifests very little 
of human interest. 


But even from this barren field it is possible for us to glean 
certain useful facts which will help us to understand the 
progressive development of the humanistic tendencies even 
here. The one prominent thing that strikes the reader of the 
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Brahmana literature is the open struggle for social supremacy 
between the princes and the priests. Already we hear of the dis- 
tinction between the orthodox Vedic dharma and a rival heterodox 
school. The former is confined to the country of Kuru Panchalas, 
the latter is associated with the Aryans of the eastern countries 
which comprise of Kasi, Kosala, Videha and Maghada. According 
to evidence contained in Satapata Brahmana, Aryans living in 
eastern countries constituted the heterodox section inasmuch as 
they did not recognise the importance of the sacrificial rituals nor 
the claims of the priests for social supremacy. The Aryans of the 
eastern countries were dominated mainly by Kshatriyas who 
preached that the religious performance of Yaga involving animal 
sacrifice was not the highest type of religious worship. On the 
other hand, they maintained that abstaining from animal sacrifice 
in Yaga rituals was itself meritorious. Instead of accepting 
dharma as interpreted by the priests according to the Vedic rituals 
these Kshatriya leaders of thought of the Gangetic valley preached 
the new dharma enjoining the non-performance of the sacrificial 
rituals. So much so, the Brahmana literature in general, and 
Satapata Brahmana in particular, advised the orthodox priests of 
the Kuru Panchala country not to travel in the eastern countries 
in the Gangetic valley because it would be inconsitent with their 
own status in their society. They cannot assert social supremacy 
in a land where Kshatriyas claim to be the foremost. They can- 
not command the same amount of respect and veneration from the 
masses in a land where Kshatriya leaders introduced the famous 
Rajasuya ceremony whose rituals could be conveniently conducted 
by Kshatriyas themselves without employing the priests. Hence 
in the most important ritual the Kshatriya need not seek the aid 
of any Brahman priests. It is certainly an implicit insult to the 
priestly class. One other interesting thing mentioned in Satapata 
Brahmana relates to the language of the eastern countries. The 
Aryans in the eastern countries practically forgot the pure Sanskrit, 
and had adopted a corrupt form of Sanskrit dialect, an impure 
parody of the sacred language. ‘The instances given to illustrate 
this linguistic degeneration among the Aryans of the eastern coun- 
tries undoubtedly point to a-form of prakrit language as the recog- 
nised language of the eastern Aryans. Disputing the social supre- 
macy of the priests, discarding the Vedic dharma based upon sacri- 
ficial ritualism, and incapable of mouthing the pure Sanskrit words, 
the Aryans of the eastern countries were certainly looked down 
upon by the orthodox priests of the Kuru Panchalas, Thus 
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Brahmana literature reveals an open conflict between two major 
classes constituting the Aryan society, which class rivalry was but 
the outward symptom of the fundamental struggle between the 
two dominant ideals. 


PERIOD OF UPANISHADS 


The period of Upanishads is certainly the most glorious period 
of Indian Humanism. We suddenly enter into a new world alto- 
gether. The world of the early Samhitas and Brahmanas vanishes 
from the view. This new world of Humanism is characterised by 
an overwhelming enthusiasm for the new ideas and new aspira- 
tions. The Aryan settler of the Indus valley prayed for prosperity 
and plenty, and he adjusted his religious and social ideas to fulfil 
the realisation of such utilitarian aim. We might almost say that 
there is transvaluation of all values when we enter Upanishadic 
world. Here man no more hankers after worldly prosperity and 
plenty. This transformation is because of the new vision—the vision 
of Atma. The Upanishadic thinker discovered the spiritual entity 
behind the physical frame. Even in the case of the human being 
the activity of his body and sense organs and the other characteris- 
tics associated with him are all traced to an inner life principle 
which is by nature spiritual and non-material though related to the 
physical body. The Atman is the fundamental active principle on 
account of which the senses operate, itself being beyond the reach 
of sense organs. It is on account of the Atman in man that the 
eyes are able to see, though itself remains unseen. It is on account 
of the Atman that the ears are able to hear, though itself remains 
unheard. It is this discovery and the knowledge of the innermost 
nature of personality that characterised the Upanishadic thought. 
Not only in man is such an entity present, but also in every 
living thing. A living being is such because of this active spiritual 
principle. Even the tiniest seed of a Banyan tree is a living entity 
capable of sprouting out and growing to a huge tree because of an 
identical living principle therein. The recognition of such an 
active principle throughout the living kingdom turns the eyes of 
all serious people towards the new direction. This new philosophy 
of the Upanishadic age, technically. known as Atma Vidya, is 
generally associated with Kshatriya leaders. Centre of action has 
shifted from the sacrificial yard to King’s audience hall. Learned 
priests, well-informed in sacrificial ritualism, were dissatisfied with 
their own equipment and eagerly tried to obtain the knowledge 
of this new culture. We see them in the Upanishadie world rush- 
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ing to the courts of various kings, like Janaka and Ajatasatru, with 
the object of being initiated into the mysteries of the new cult. 
There we see the learned scholars vying with each other in instruc- 
ting and elucidating this new doctrine of Atma Vidya. Here we 
notice the clear distinction between chetana and achetana realities, 
the former being the innermost spiritual principle which permeated 
all living beings and to which the living beings owe their activity 
as contrasted with ordinary non-living physical entities. When the 
centre of thought so shifted from ritualism to the knowledge of the 
Self, many other associated doctrines similarly underwent 
a change. The social status of an individual depending 
either on birth or wealth was openly challenged. This 
new cult, Atma Vidya, therefore recognised no barriers bet- 
ween man and man. A _ high-born priest as well as a 
low-born cowboy were equally entitled to learn this new 
cult and to struggle to realise their respective Selves. Similarly 
no difference could be recognised between a prince and a peasant. 
The stick with which a cowherd drove his cattle, and the 
sceptre, the symbol of sovereignty wielded by the crowned monarch, 
both appeared to be of the same economic value for one who had 
the privilege of realising the Atma. If Humanism means candid 
recognition of the greatness of the human personality as such in 
spite of man-made limitations due either to birth or wealth, then 
we must admit that the Upanishadic period of Indian thought is a 
glorious period of Humanism. To illustrate the principle that birth 
did mot count much it is enough to mention one or two instances 
of the Upanishadic period. It is not necessary to repeat the well- 
known fact which is a challenge to birth status that the Upanishadic 
cult itself was mainly associated with the Kshatriyas. Besides this 
well-known fact I should like to notice an incident associated with 
Jabalasatyakama. Jabalasatyakama is an interesting figure of the 
Upanishadic world. This boy, born of a servant-maid and who 
did not know his father caught the enthusiasm of the age and 
wanted to be initiated into the mysteries of the new Upanishadic 
cult. He went to the teacher Gautama and begged of him to 
initiate him into the Atma Vidya. The Guru asked the boy who his 
father was and to what family he belonged. The boy gave a candid 
answer that he did not know who his father was and that he knew 
only his mother who was a servant-maid and that even his mother 
was not able to identify his father. The teacher accepting this 
candid and honest answer as a mark of noble character admitied 
the boy as his disciple and initiated him into the Atma Vidya. if 
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this incident means anything, it is certainly an indication of the 
noble ideal adopted by the Upanishadic teachers in admitting 
recruits as disciples from all strata of society irrespective of class 
distinction, the only condition imposed being that the student 
should have a good character. 


There is another incident narrated in the Upanishadic litera- 
ture supporting the same principle. This refers to Janasruti seek- 
ing knowledge of Atma Vidya under the teacher Raikwa. When 
Janasruti approaches Raikwa with a similar request to be initiated 
into Atma Vidya the teacher addresses him “O Sudra Why can’t 
you be satisfied with your wealth and cattle? Why should you 
worry yourself about the Upanishadic cult ?” Here the person is 
addressed as sudra, though he is finally admitted to be a fitting 
disciple and initiated into the Upanishadic cult. 


Similarly we may mention two other instances to prove that 
in the Upanishadic period wealth did not count much in the eyes 
of seekers of truth. Yagnyavalkya, the towering personality of the 
Upanishadic world, who accumulated an enormous fortune which 
he obtained through his skill in philosophical debate, when he 
resolved to retire from the world, offered all his wealth to his wife 
Maitraye. But Maitraye asked him the reason for his proposed 
retirement from the world. “What is it that you are going to 
obtain as more valuable than all our wealth” asked Maitraye. 
When Yagnyavalkya answered that he was going to retire from the 
world with the object of knowing and realising the Atma or Self, 
she curtly replied “ What is really valuable to you is also valuable 
to me and what you cast away as worihiess trash is equally trash 
to me. I don’t want your riches. Let me have the privilege of 
knowing what you consider to be the most valuable truth.” So she 
insisted on getting that information which Yagnyavalkya con- 
sidered to be the most valuable treasure under the sun. There is 
another incident narrated in the Upanishadic literature, which 
refers to a brahman youth, Nachikethas. The boy is offered by 
Yama, the Lord of the nether world, a further lease of life in the 
world above and also a powerful sovereignty over a large kingdom. 
But the boy rejects this offer and insists on obtaining the informa- 
tion as to the nature of the soul and its destiny which certainly 
forms the greatest truth worth knowing. From these instances it 
is quite obvious that neither birth nor wealth counted much in the 
Upanishadic thinkers. Naturally therefore the sacrificial ritualism 
of the earlier period which rested upon the prestige of the priest 
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class which depended upon birth and which was mainly directed 
for the increase of prosperity and riches was at a discount with the 
Upanishadic thinkers who were greatly responsible for the fearless 
propaganda in support of Indian humanistic ideal. 


Besides this central doctrine of Atma Vidya the Upanishadic 
thought is associated with other doctrines more or less related to 
this—the doctrine of karma and the doctrine of transmigration. 
The doctrine of karma is offered as an explanation of the concrete 
world of existence with its inter-mixture of good and evil, pleasure 
and pain, enjoyment and’suffering, and various other characteristics 
associated with life in general. The Upanishadic thinkers who had 
a vision of the Atma or the pure Self had to invoke the aid of this 
doctrine of karma in order to render a reasonable philosophical 
account as to why the pure Atma is dragged down to the quagmire 
of samsara. Correlated with this doctrine of karma is the doctrine 
of transmigration. AH living beings from the lowest to the highest 
have their life and conduct determined by their own karma and 
change their state of existence determined similarly by their own 
conduct. This cycle of births and deaths determined by the karma 
or the conduct of each individual is a universal process from which 
no living being could escape. Not only man, not only the sub- 
human creation of animals and birds, but even the Devas are sub- 
ject to this cycle of births and deaths. Even the Lord of Devas, 
Indra himself, is not exempt from this process. He has his own 
term ef enjoyment in Swarga after which he must inevitably give 
up his status and become entangled in the universal whirligig of 
samsara. Here again we see the shifting of values in the Upani- 
shadic thought. The very Gods to whom sacrifices were offered by 
the early Aryans are now found helpless victims caught in the 
cycle of births and deaths just like any other insignificant living 
creature or humble human mortal. This is an important result of 
the Upanishadie revolution of Humanism. The Swarga and the 
life of a Deva which were objects of worship of the Aryans of the 
Rig Vedic period appear to be a pitiable condition of life from which 
the Upanishadic thinker would instinctively turn away. Swarga 
is no more of attraction to him. The concentrated happiness of an 
Indra in Swarga is bound to be succeeded by an equally heavy 
period of suffering. Of what use is it therefore, to aspire for 
the happiness of a Deva in Swarga? The Deva enjoyment is as 
much sensual as human enjoyment of sense pleasures. Both are 
detrimental to the realisation of Self or Atma; and both cases are 
to be avoided if true happiness is to be secured by self-realisation. 
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Thus we find a new ideal proclaimed by the Upanishadic thinker, 
and a new truth revealed by the Upanishadic thought. 


It would not be out of place here to say something about the 
rise of Buddhism and Jainism which have a good deal in common 
with the Upanishadie thought. As in the case of the main Upanisha- 
dic stream of thought these two movements were originally asso- 
ciated with Kshatriyas. Gautama Buddha born of the Sakya clan 
of the Ikshvakus was brought up by his father to be a successful 
ruling chief. Since the King was informed by the soothsayers that 
the new-born prince would ultimately renounce his kingdom and 
become a wandering mendicant, the father wanted to avoid such a 
calamity by providing an artificial environment to the young prince 
consisting of all happiness and no misery. But in spite of this the 
prince Siddhartha managed to obtain the truth about the real world 
and finally renounced the kingdom as a worthless thing and started 
about that career of obtaining the truth, which would be of use 
to mankind as a means of escape from the misery of life. It is 
interesting to note in the life of Gautama Buddha this fact, men- 
tioned very often, that throughout his previous births when he 
qualified himself for being born as the future Buddha by complet- 
ing Paramithas, he invariably declared that he did not care to be 
born as a Lord of the Devas, nay not even as a Brahma ruling over 
Brahmaloka. Through such an apprenticeship in several previous 
births as Bodi Satva, building up his qualification bit by bit, he 
perfected his nature so as to be born as the future Buddha: his 
main object during the several periods of Bodisatwa life was but 
a desire to be born as the Buddha in Baratakshetra, in Madyadesa, 
as a scion of a princely house for the benefit of mankind. What 
does this resolution mean? Why should he qualify himself by 
several previous lives of Bodisatvahood only to be born as Man in 
Baratakshetra ? Here you have a clear indication of an important 
truth which becomes later on the central principle associated with 
the doctrine of Moksha. The great wisdom which is supposed to 
be the achievement of Buddha and which is offered to the world 
as a panacea for all the miseries in life is to ke obtained only by 
taking the form of man and by performing Yoga or Thapas. By 
this process of Yoga or Thapas the much sought after elixir of life, 
the great salvation could be obtained. ‘The Upanishadic thought 
not only preached the nature of samsara, the cycle of births and 
deaths, but also pointed out the way out of this labrynth that one 
should be born as a man before one could qualify himself for the 
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final liberation. It is this truth of the Upanishads that forms the 
central doctrine of both Buddhism and Jainism. 


I have already said how Buddha himself in his life illustrated 
this great truth. Similar is the message of Jainism. All 
the twenty-four Tirthankaras of Jainism, beginning with Lord 
Rishabha and ending with Lord Mahavira, are said to be 
ruling sovereigns who cast away their kingdom and glory 
as worthless trash and became wandering .mendicants or 
sramanas with the object of securing wisdom, the goal of 
life, not merely for themselves but for the world at large. Both 
these schools of thought, Buddhism and Jainism together, with the 
Upanishadic cult preached the same message to mankind, that all 
living beings including the Lord of Devas are caught in the clutches 
of the samsaric cycle, the only method of escaping from which con- 
sisted in being born as a human being whose body is the proper 
and fit vehicle for the purpose of thapas and yoga which constituted 
the only path to salvation. Certainly it will not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that these three streams of thought are at one in 
emphasising the importance of human personality which was con- 
sidered even superior to that of the Devas. The change in the 
angle of vision has been so complete that the Devas headed by 
Indra are now assigned the modest function of attending 
upon those noble persons who realised their true nature of Self 
and became the Perfect Ones and revealed the Truth for the bene- 
fit of mankind. The Indra with his retinue is expected to be at- 
tending upon a Buddha or a Jaina to render them service through- 
out their life to go about as their bodyguards while they roam 
about as wandering mendicants performing Thapas or Yoga. Finally 
when these noble masters attain Moksha the Indra with his Devas 
are there to offer worship and to praise their glory. The Lord of 
the Devas considers it a great privilege to be of service to ali those 
great Beings, who though born as mortals attain the status of Sar- 
vagna—a status much more glorious than that of Indra himself, the 
highest of Devas. For thereafter a Sarvagna is quite free from the 
cycle of samsara since he realised his own true nature from which 
he could no more slip down. In this changed scheme of things, 
not only human personality, but also the human body is given a 
unique place of importance. It is this human body that is con- 
sidered to be a very rare acquisition, because that is the only means 
for the performance of thapas or yoga which is the sine qua non of 
final liberation. Here you have the acme of Humanism in Indian 
thought. 
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When we take the general survey of the period in Indian 
thought which gave birth to these three streams of ideals—the 
Upanishadic cult, Buddhism and Jainism—we are confronted with 
a very great intellectual difficulty. These three schools of thought 
which represented a very important stage in the history of Aryan 
culture are strangely found associated with doctrines of which no 
trace could be discovered in the early ritualistic period. The 
doctrine of Karma and the doctrine of transmigration certainly 
appeared in the field for the first time. Wherefrom did the Aryans 
obtain these doctrines which they assimilated and elaborated in 
their own culture ? This question is generally asked, but never 
adequately answered. If it is not too much of a presumption i 
may make bold to suggest a solution. In spite of Aryan opposition 
to the indigenous people of the land and in spite of describing them 
_ in the blackest colours the Aryan writers recognised in general that 
the indigenous people of the land had a culture and civilization of 
their own of a very high order. iIthihasas and Puranas openly ac- 
knowledge such a state of civilization even in the case of the undesir- 
able enemies of the Aryans. Puranas and Ithihasas apart, the 
archaeological discoveries obtained from excavations at Harappa 
and Mhenjadaro, are interpreted by Sir John Marshall as pointing 
to a race of people with a high amount of culture and civilization 
existing in those regions before the Aryan occupation. Some of the 
coins and seals discovered in those regions bear marks of yogic 
figures thereby indicating that the practice of Yoga or thapas was 
common among these pre-Aryan peoples. If we accept this sugges- 
tion of Sir John Marshall we may conjecture with a certain amount 
of probability that the Upanishadic culture with its emphasis upon 
thapas or yoga must have been the result of contact between the 
two cultures that of the Aryans and that of the indigenous popula- 
tion. Probably the political rivalry between the two died out long 
before the rise of the Upanishadic culture. The Kshatriya leaders 
of Upanishadic cult as well as of Jainism and Buddhism being 
connected with the ruling families probably entered into political 
and matrimonial relationship with the dynasties of indigeonus 
rulers. Hence they found it inevitable not merély to have a social 
inter-mixture, but also a cultural inter-mixture which was respon- 
sible for the complete change in the intellectual attitude of the 
thinkers of the Upanishadic period. ° I offer this only as a sug- 
gestion as to the possible explanation of the appearance of strange 
doctrines in $he intellectual horizon of the period. I do not want 
to assert anything dogmatically on this matter. It is for the research 
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students of Indian thought to clarify the situation and to obtain an 
adequate explanation of the problem. 


When we enter the next period when the different schools or 
darsanas are systematised, we notice conflicting tendencies in opera- 
tion. Some schools with reference to liberal humanistic move- 
ment adopted a retrograde step, while some others completely deve- 
loped further implications of the Upanishadic humanism. Here we 
meet with one school which is entirely antipathie to any sort of 
humanistic ideal, the school of the Charvakas. The word Char- 
vaka means “sweet in words.” This school openly repudiated all 
belief in human personality and its survival after death. It accept- 
ed only the reality of the present world constituted by material 
objects. It explained human consciousness as a by-product result- 
ing from the combination of the panchaboothas. This consciousness 
naturally disappeared with the dissolution of the body. Hence to 
talk about the future existence for the human personality was but 
the result of gross ignorance about things. Religion with its 
corollary of dharma was but the clever invention of selfish people 
who wanted to trade upon the creduility of the ignorant masses. 
Instead of being duped by the imagination of these religious quacks 
people in general must rid themselves of this superstition and 
derive as much enjoyment as possible at present because they are 
not sure of the to-morrow. Thus the Charvaka school of ancient 
India was the prototype of naturalism in the West. Distinctively 
materialistic in its intellectual outlook, it was opposed not only to 
all sorts of religious ideals, but was also a challenge to the Indian 
Humanism. It is strange that such a materialistic school should 
be associated with Brihaspati, Devaguru. As the name itself 
suggests probably it was appealing to the masses to a certain extent. 
But it must have lost its hold on the imagination of the people 
during the later period because it is mentioned only to be rejected 
in the later philosophical literature of India. 


Leaving this school aside, we notice that the following schools 
of thought further emphasised the humanistic element of the earlier 
Upanishadic period; Sankhya and Yoga schools together with 
Jaina and Buddhistic schools of thought were mainly responsible 
for developing the implications of Upanishadic humanism. Purva 
Mimamsa School may also bé included in this to a certain extent. 
Though this school did not join hands with the above darsanas in 
further liberalisation of the ideal still it must be said to the credit 
of the Purva Mimamsa School that it did not attempt to go back- 
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wards. Sankhya school of thought since it openly repudiated the 
sacrificial ritualism of the Vedic period was bound to develop the 
logical implications of the Upanishadic Humanism. Purusha, the 
human personality entangled in the mesh of Prakriti got into the 
cycle of samsara births and deaths. On account of this intrinsic 
confusion, the individual human personality has to undergo pain and 
misery in this world until he realises his true nature as distinct 
from Prakriti. If man is to escape from this misery he must realise 
his true Self and thus get rid of the contamination of the outside 
Prakriti. This liberation he can achieve only by self-development 
leading to self-knowledge. Such a career of discipline is chalked 
out in the related system of Yoga darsana. 


According to Yoga darsana, several sadanas are described as 
means for the realisation of the Self. Practice of these sadanas is 
prescribed as important means for the yogic realisation of Samadhi, 
ultimate goal of man. Before putting into practice these sadanas 
every man is expected to prepare himself for such a career of the 
spiritual discipline and development by observing the five vratas, 
such as non-violence, truth, continence, etc. An unbiassed study 
of the Yoga Sutras reveal obviously the humanistic foundation of 
the two darsanas, Sankhya and Yoga. The qualification prescribed 
for entering the yogic career is but character. Build that charac- 
ter first, shape your conduct according to these principles of 
Ahimsa, truth-speaking and sexual purity, etc., then you become 
fit to adopt the various sadanas. Here you find no mention of birth 
qualification at all. Any person who has the suitable character 
qualification is entitled to adopt the yogic practice. Further the 
description of the sadanas themselves leaves no doubt about the 
humanistic basis. The various sadanas are intended for the human 
being and could be adopted by the human being. Adoption of 
these various sadanas leading to the practice of yoga ending finally 
with the ultimate samadhi, all this is possible only with man. Leave 
out the human being the whole philosophical superstructure built 
up by Sankhya and Yoga would crumble into a dust heap. Hence 
it would not be an exaggeration to suggest that. these two schools 
of thought Sankhya and Yoga carry forward the banner of liberalis- 
tic humanism much beyond the limits of the Upanishadic frontiers. 
Even the message of Baghavat Gita which is based upon Sankhya 
Yoga ideals must also be taken to be on the side of liberalism. 


In the case of Purvamimamsa you have the same emphasis 
upon human personality. Though Purvamimamsa emphasises the 
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importance of ritualism and insists on unquestioning faith in the 
efficacy of sacrifices, still it is surprising to note that it does not 
dethrone man from the high pedestal on which he was placed by 
the earlier Upanishadic thought. The conception of liberation or 
Moksha according to Purvamimamsa School consists in waiving all 
types of ritualistic activities intended for the benefit of man. 
Vedic injunctions are of two different types, not to perform cer- 
tain acts which are undesirable and to carry out certain 
ritualistic acts which are enjoined as useful and desirable. The 
latter is associated with Dharma and the former Adharma or evil. 
Avoiding evil and adopting good are but means of obtaining the 
happiness in mundane affairs. But avoiding evil or adopting good 
is not enough to take you beyond the circle of samsara. Hence you 
have to give up both Dharma and Adharma and pitch your idea 
much beyond mundane happiness in order to obtain final liberation. 
The course prescribed again contemplates man and man alone. It 
is man that is entitled to attain final liberation because he has in 
himself, both physically and psychically, the necessary qualification 
for carrying out the means of reaching the ultimate goal of life. 
Strange to say the Mimamsic writers frankly repudiate the view 
that the Devas might also be credited with such powers. The term 
Deva according to Mimamsa writers stands for a sacrificial efficacy 
and nothing more. Devas are not even qualified to perform the 
sacrifice themselves being bodyless and hence being unlike a human 
being. Much less can they be expected to carry out the spiritual 
disciptine leading to the final liberation or Moksha. By develop- 
ing the doctrine of Apoorva, the unseen power of sacrificial 
ritualism, Mimamsa school completely dispenses with the hierarchy 
of the Vedic Deities. It stops with man as the highest being and 
with reference to man the Mimamsa school prescribes the course of 
dharma for his benefit here under the sun and prescribes the path 
to final liberation transcending good and evil. 


Leaving these schools of Indian thought, when you turn to the 
most influential school of Vedantism you are confronted with a dis- 
tinctly retrograde „step. Vedantic school, which is not tired of 
emphasising the uhderlying divinity of whole existence and which 
enthusiastically propounds the doctrine that all the living things 
from the lowest to the highest are but the manifestations of the ulti- 
mate Supreme Brahman, fights shy of accepting the logical impli- 
eations of its own doctrine; and not merely this but goes out of 
its way to defend the various social barriers which are the charac- 
teristic outlook of a more primitive and less enlightened social or- 
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ganisation in India, barriers based upon birth. One is really sur- 
prised to find two conflicting doctrines held together under the 
same banner of Vedantism—one that even the meanest creature 
under the sun carries in its bosom the ultimate divine principle as 
much as the highest and the noblest being—and second, in spite 
of this fact—that among human beings caste differences based upon 
birth exhibit an important truth which cannot be easily cast away. 
To a candid student of Vedantism such an attitude appears to be 
a self-contradiction. On account of such a self-contradiction, in 
the Vedantic school, the social differences based upon birth are 
defended with the elaborate arguments which exhibit more a 
tenacity of prejudice than validity of logic. After propounding the 
philosophical doctrine that every living thing together with the 
non-living universe contains in itself the divine spark of the ulti- 
mate, the Vedantic thinkers in an extremely inconsistent way 
proceed to marshall arguments to prove that a member of the fourth 
class is not authorised to obtain the knowledge of Brahma Vidya 
with the hope of realising implicit Brahmam in him. To maintain 
that everything contains in its heart the divine spark, that the most 
insignificant creatures on the surface of the earth—insects and 
reptiles—are but the manifestations of the divine Brahman and at 
the same time to maintain that a member of the fourth class 
caste is not qualified to adopt and to exercise the course prescribed 
for self-realisation, which is preserved as a closed monopoly by a 
section of the human society claiming privileges on the basis of 
birth, appears to be the grossest form of self-contradiction that you 
can ever meet with in any philosophical literature. And yet there 
it is. The two instances of Jabalasatyakama and Janasruti men- 
tioned earlier in connection with the Upanishadic liberalism are 
explained away by the Vedantic writers who invented a con- 
venient logic to suit their purpose. That the boy Satyakama Jabala 
because he spoke the honest truth must certainly have been born 
of a brahman father is the inference drawn by the commentators 
of Vedanta sutras. Thus while trying to explain away the case 
they hit beyond the mark. The inference, even if it is accepted 
for the sake of argument gives up the whole case. The boy must 
have been of a brahman parentage! Why? Because of his 
noble character. This is a clear case of emphasising the charac- 
ter of an individual as indicative of brahmanhood and not the 
birth qualification which is certainly unknown and unprovable. 
This is exactly the point of view adopted by the various other 
Systems carrying the banner of Humanism, Character must be 
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taken as a standard of social eminence and not birth. Similarly 
in the case of Janasruti the commentators of the Vedanta sutras 
perform wonderful logical acrobatics in trying to offer fantastic 
philological explanation of the term sudra in order to explain away 
the case. Besides these two cases which are marks of the noble 
liberalism of the Upanishadic period and which the Vedantic 
writers tried to explain away in order to defend the retrograde 
social doctrine, they also took up the case of Vithura from Maha- 
bharata. In the case of Vithura the commentators have to accept 
the fact that he was born a sudra. They dare not explain away 
the further fact mentioned in the Mahabharata itself that Vithura 
was qualified to have Brahma Vidya and did have it. Here you 
see the commentators putting forward a very amusing theory. 
By nature and character Vithura was certainly qualified to have 
Brahma Vidya. But unfortunately because of certain past kar- 
mas he was constrained to be born in a sudra family. This argu- 
ment to explain away the case of Vithura, a sudra low-born indi- 
vidual attaining the goal such as any high-born brahman would, 
frankly exhibits the bankruptcy of logic and may be said to 
surrender the whole case. What is true of Vithura may be true 
of any other sudra-born. He might also have the necessary 
qualification for Brahma Vidya, though unfortunately on account 
of his past karma he is to start his life now in a sudra home. 


It is a matter for surprise that a leader like Ramanuja who 
exhibited in his lifetime an extraordinary enthusiasm for libera- 
lism in social and religious matters had to take up the retrograde 
attitude in defending this doctrine. Probably Ramanuja and 
Madhwa had to defend the doctrine with a good deal of hesitation 
and unwillingness, for the defence cccurs in the Moola Sutras them- 
selves which they were bound to comment upon. But the stress 
is all the more emphasised when we turn to Sankara. A philo- 
sopher, who, in his enthusiasm for the ultimate reality, dismissed 
the whole of concrete reality including human society as illusion 
or maya, could at last have recognised equality and fraternity 
among the human beings who were given by him only an illusory 
and shadowy existence. Why should there be such a funda- 
mental difference between one shadow and another shadow? It 
passeth our understanding how such an ultra-rationalism in philo- 
sophy emanating from philosophical enlightenment could exist 
side by side with retrograde conservatism in social matters emana- 
ting from indefensible and, certainly, illogical superstition rela- 
ting to the affairs of human beings. We can very well understand 
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such an attitude taken by the writers of Purvamimamsa school. 
They are at least logically consistent. They maintain a view that 
a member of the fourth caste is not authorised to perform the sacri- 
ficial ritualism of the Vedic type. They argue in this way: Per- 
formance of yagna depends upon clear knowledge of the procedure. 
A clear and adequate knowledge of the sacrificial procedure must 
be acquired by a careful study of the Vedas. A member of the 
fourth caste is not equipped with such a knowledge and hence he 
cannot be successful in conducting the sacrificial ritualism. There- 
fore he is not authorised to perform such a sacrifice. He is not 
authorised simply because he cannot carry it out. This logic is 
quite intelligible. But this disqualification mentioned in connec- 
tion with the performance of sacrificial rituals is not carried beyond 
this region. The Mimamsa writers did not say anything about the 
incapacity or lack of qualification, on the part of a sudra to walk 
the path beyond good and evil and to reach the ultimate goal of 
mal liberation. But in the case of Vedantic writers who boast of 
the path of knowledge which is claimed to be superior to the path 
of sacrificial ritualism, it is unfortunate to notice that they go 
beyond the attitude taken by the Purvamimamsa writers when they 
uncivilly slam the door against the fourth caste and deny them the 
privilege of entering into the path of self-realisation though they 
are also represented to be the genuine manifestation of the ultimate 
Brahmam. Evidently this ultra-conservatism on the part of the 
Vedantic writers is a result of reaction against the thorough-going 
liberalistic humanism of Jaina and Buddhist schools. Both the 
Buddhist and Jaina schools of thought emphasised the full impli- 
cations of the earlier Upanishadic humanism and demanded 
a thorough overhauling of the social structure, emphasising indi- 
vidual character and repudiating the social privileges based upon 
mere birth. To illustrate such an attitude of Buddhism we may 
cite the following quotation from the Dhammapada, where the 
teacher describes who is a true Brahman. 


He that meditates, he that is incorrupt, 

He that has done his duty, he that is free from the evil passions, 

He that has reached the supreme goal; that man, I call 
a brahman. 

By day shines the sun, by night gleams the Moon, 

The warrior shines in his armour, the brahman shines in trance, 


By all the day and all the night the Buddha shines in 
splendour. 
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Because a man has put away evil, therefore is he called 
a brahman ; 

Because he walks in righteousness, therefore is he called 
a Monk. 

Because he has banished his own impurities, therefore is he 
called a Monk. 

He that offends not by act or speech or thought 

He that controls himself in these three respects, that 
man I call a brahman. 

It is not matted locks or lineage or birth that makes a 
brahman ; 

But he in whom Truth exists, and the Law, he is blessed, 
he is a brahman. 

He that has severed all the attachments, he that trembles not, 

He that has escaped from every bond and is unshackled 
such a man I call a brahman. 

He that endures abuse and stripes and bonds without offence, 

He whose power is patience, and whose army is power, him 
I call a brahman. 

He that is free from anger, he that performs his duties 
faithfully ; 

He that keeps the Precepts, he that is free from lust, 

He that has subdued himself, he that wears his last body, 
him I call a brahman. 

Even as water does not cling to a lotus leaf, nor a grain 
of mustard seed to the point of an awl, 

Whoso in like manner clings not to the pleasures of sense, 
him I call a brahman. 

He that realises right in this world, how his suffering 
may be ended; 

He whose burden has fallen from him, he who has freed from 
the shackles, him I call a brahman. 

He that has laid aside the rod and inflicts not punishment 
on living things, 

He that kills not, nor causes to kill, such a man I call 
a brahman. 

He that opposes not those by whom he is opposed, he that 
is meek among those that have taken the rod, 

He that is craving among those that carve, such a man 
I call a brahman. 

That man from whom lust, and hatred and pride and envy 
have been made to fall, 

4 
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Even as a grain of mustard seed from the point of an awl 
that man I call a brahman. 

Free from harshness, instructing the hearer, truthful, 
such are the words a man should utter; 

Thereby he will offend none, whoso thus, speaks, him I 
call a brahman. 

He that has no desires, either in this world or in the next, 

He that is free from desires, and free from fetters, him 
I call a brahman. 

Whosoever in this world has escaped from the bonds of 
good and evil, 

Whosoever is free from sorrow, free from defilement, 
free from impurity, him I call a brahman. 

He that has cast off the bondage of things of earth, 

He that hast cast off the bondage of things of heaven, 

He that has thrown off every bond, such a man I call a 
brahman. 

The noble, the eminent, the manly, the wise, the conqueror, 

The pure, the sinless, the enlightened, him I call a brahman. 


* zk * x * 


Similarly we may quote from a Tamil classic relating to 
Jainism expressing the same opinion. When Neelakesi the lady 
philosopher defending the Jaina doctrine of Ahimsa is insulted by 
the teacher of the Vedic school who addressed her a sudra, she 
flares up and quotes the following verses taken from the literature 
of the Vedic school itself, 


act RAN RNA wee: | 

JIET TAIN Sa: IERTA STATO N 
Foss Ty Gaza: ala wah: | 
TTA TAN Has eT SITERA | 
AAR THAT: Wa ASR: | 

TIA AAT MA: AETA MARPO || 
ARITA Taal feta sara qerafs: | 
IAT HAN SUS: Tea MÄTA, || 


i. VWasishta, born of a dancing girl, became a great Rishi ; 


Hence, it is Tapas that makes the Brahman, and not 
his birth. 
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2. Sakti, born of the chandala woman, became a great Rishi ; 
Hence, it is Tapas that makes the Brahman, and not 
his birth. 
3. Parasara, born of a Swapaki, became a great Rishi; 
Hence, it is Tapas that makes the Brahman, and not 
his birth. 
4. Vyasa, born of Matsyagandhi, a fisherwoman, became a 
great Rishi ; 
Hence, it is Tapas that makes the Brahman, and not 
his birth. 


* = * x * 


According to Jaina school, even an outcast chandala, if he is 
good in character and is actuated by a truly noble ideal, may ulti- 
mately become so pure and great spiritually as to be worshipped 
even by the Lord of the Devas. 


Thus we notice that the history of Indian thought is the history 
of Humanism with a bias towards spirituality. We may say, in 
short, that Indian philosophy is a running commentary on the text 
“Thanks that I am aman.” This Indian Humanism, which had its 
full expression about the period of Upanishad and which found its 
logical development in Jainism and Buddhism has been pushed to 
the background by the more dominant school of Vedantists. This 
dominant but reactionary school of Indian thought has been suc- 
cessful in preventing the re-appearance of the humanistic ideal in 
modern India, but it is time that leaders of thought in Modern 
India recognise the necessity of reviving and restoring this ideal in 
order to bring about a social readjustment consistent with modern 
conditions. 


It is time that we say a word of comparison between Huma- 
nism in India and Humanism in the West. The humanistic move- 
ment which had its origin with the Greeks and which was revived 
about the Renaissance period in Europe had been vitiated by two 
facts—one relating to race prejudice, and the other relating to econo- 
mic aggrandisement. The former has been associated with it even 
from the days of the Greek philosophers who were the pioneers of 
Humanism in Europe. Plato the greatest of Greek thinkers in 
constructing an ideal Republic, introduced the institution of slavery 
as an indispensable part of Greek household. When this was 
criticised by his opponents as a blot on the features of the ideal 
Republic, Plato’s friend and disciple Aristotle, took up the cudgels 
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in defence of his master. “If the institution of slavery is objected 
to,” asks Aristotle “ Why did God create the barbarians at all, if they 
were not intended to work as slaves in the Greek household ?” 
Modern European nations which inherited the political wisdom of 
the ancient Greeks are still actuated by the same sense of race 
superiority and their political activities are controlled and guid- 
ed by the same old sentiment that the coloured races are intended 
to be the subjects of the white races. The other fact that has been 
yoked to the ideal of humanism is the economic theory of Laissiz 
faire. Modern European nations have adopted in recent years the 
ideal of economic aggrandisement as the primary object of national 
aspirations. Political alliances leading to conflicting groups have 
all been dictated by the economic ideal of securing the worlds’ 
market for their manufactured goods. Individual aims and ideals 
as well as national aspirations have been working along these lines. 
The last war revealed the obvious truth that such a rabid nationa- 
lism actuated by economic scramble for wealth must necessarily 
end in a terrible conflict ending in mutual destruction endangering 
the very foundations of civilization. European nations by their 
pursuit of this ideal of economic aggrandisement became entirely 
blind to the more refined aspects of humanism relating to art, 
morality and religion. This mad race for capturing the worlds’ 
markets naturally ended in losing their soul. Even after the war, 
Europe has not been successful in recovering her lost humanism. 


In this respect, the Indian humanism must appear to any 
impartial observer as distinctly superior to the Western Humanism. 
While the Western Humanism has remained to this day an econo- 
mic humanism, the Indian Humanism which has never been dis- 
associated from the finer sentiments must be described as ethical 
humanism. Two historic facts may be mentioned illustrating the 
difference between the two. When Alexander of Macedon invaded 
India and conquered the Indus valley he is said to have shed tears 
because there were no more kings to be defeated, and no more 
countries to be conquered. And Alexander was a Greek ruler, and 
the Greeks were the source of western humanism. The other fact 
relates to Indian history, and reveals the attitude of an Indian 
ruler of equal greatness, if not greater. Asoka immediately after 
ascending the imperial throne, Ied a military campaign against 
Kalinga which he conquered and subjugated. But after reviewing 
the ultimate result of this military campaign and noticing the 
amount of destruction caused to society, Asoka, it is recorded, 
made a solemn resolution to have nothing to do with military 
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campaign thereafter and that he would devote the rest of his time 
as a sovereign Íor the promotion of dharma amongst his people, 
which resolution he strictly carried out till the end of his life. 
Compare this picture representing Indian humanism with the other 
one representing western humanism and there will be no doubt as 
to their comparative merit. The post-war Europe is certainly in 
search of a new ideal. The ethical humanism of India will not 
only serve as an ideal for modern India but for the whole world. 
Hence it is all the more incumbent upon the Indians, especially 
the Indian youths to make a supreme effort to revive this huma- 
nistic ideal for the purpose of reconstructing the Indian society 
and through it to save the crumbling modern civilisation of the 
West. 


But it must be frankly admitted that this can’t be a one- 
sided bargain. If you offer a higher type of humanism to the 
West in order to help her to rediscover her soul, India, in return, 
must borrow from the West the scientific spirit through which the 
West has benefited so much. The spirit of science is the one 
thing which is truly of an international type. It is not vitiated 
by national prejudices and it has been successful in bringing to- 
gether members of different nations and races on a higher intel- 
lectual platform. Science has given mankind not only power over 
natural forces which no doubt is responsible for making Europe 
what it is, but it has also created the new ideal of worshipping at 
the Altar of Truth in scorn of consequence. Such a spirit of Re- 
search, worshipping Truth with the courage of convictions India 
has not yet obtained. And India must certainly endeavour to 
acquire that spirit of research which is the only means of clearing 
the cobwebs of superstition which disfigure the edifice of Indian 
culture and civilisation. A happy combination of the ethical huma- 
nism of ancient India and the spirit of science of modern Europe 
may probably serve as a useful remedy for curing the ills of 
modern India as well as of modern Europe. And I hope that the 
younger generation of India would be alive to their rich heritage 
and would strive to revive their humanistic ideal for the benefit 
of mankind. 
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I 


The aim of this article is to describe the structure and internal 
organization of British managing agency firms in India with a view 
to examining how far they are adapted to the task of performing 
the varied activities pursued by them and in particular, to that of 
managing the industrial enterprises under their control. It will 
be shown that the superiority of British managing agency firms 
over the Indian firms lies in their better organization and in the 
adoption of sounder principles of internal administration. 


The managing agency system of industrial organization is 
peculiar to India. Its distinctive features arise from the fact that 
the managing agency firms, whether they be family concerns or 
partnerships or private limited companies, are business concerns 
engaged in several trading, commercial, financial and industrial 
activities, of which the management of industrial companies con- 
stitutes only one side. Even the gain from the management of an 
industrial unit is derived from many sources. Besides their com- 
mission based on a percentage of the annual profit and the return 
which they get from their own capital invested therein, a consider- 
able part comes by way of their acting as agents for the purchase 
and sale of the goods of the company, as insurance agents and as 
shipping agents. Thus, as long as an industrial company is actu- 
ally at work, the managing agent would be able to earn a good 


income, even though the company might be working without a 
profit. 


The reason for this is that in India management has become 
legally and functionally separate fróm the ownership of a joint- 
stock company. It is true that in the early stages of industrial 
development in India, when the mànagement of industrial con- 
cerns was in the hands of the managing agents, there was in reality 
no distinction between the owners and managers of the enterprise, 
for the managing agents were the owner-directors of industry, 
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although there were even then a few investors who owned a small 
percentage of the shares. But with the success of each concern, 
the managing agents got the bulk of their capital back by selling 
out a large portion of their interests and sought new fields of enter- 
prise. Their rights as owners of the enterprise became less and 
less. But in parting with their interests they were careful to 
ensure for themselves not merely a long fixed tenure of manage- 
ment but substantial remuneration. for their management which, be- 
sides a fixed sum for office expenses, included a definite share in 
the profits of the company. Management was recognised to be 
a major factor in business, and the investors were content to vest 
great powers with and grant substantial remuneration to manag- 
ing agents in return for a dividend determined annually by the 
managing agents themselves. This curious position was due to 
the role of the British managing agents as organisers of Indian 
industry. The supply of business ability in India being scarce, 
investors who had any capital to invest in industries had to be 
content with what they could get from the only class of persons 
who had sufficient business experience and were prepared to en- 
gage the necessary technical men for the internal working of the 
industrial companies which had been established. 


Another reason for the utter passivity of outside capital 
which flowed into industry managed by managing agency firms is 
that management in India has a much wider content than in other 
countries. In India on account of causes into which it is not pos- 
sible to enter here, the provision of all the financial requirements 
of an industrial unit has come to be the function of the manage- 
ment at every stage. While initial capital is secured by shares and 
debentures, working capital and often also capital required for 
extension are provided either directly by the managing agents out 
of their own rescurces or indirectly by their personal guarantee to 
the banks which provide the necessary capital. While in every 
case the cost of capital is of course borne entirely by the company, 
it is only reasonable that the management should expect to be paid 
for the risks and strain involved in the financing of the companies 
which they managé. Their financial service becomes very valu- 
able in times of depression when banks are unwilling to aid the 
industrial companies. At such times the financial resources of 
the managing agents stand the industries in good stead. 


The main function of the managing agents is of course to manage 
the industrial concerns in their charge efficiently and successfully, 
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besides finding the necessary credits for them in sufficient quan- 
tities and on the proper occasion. Are the managing agents equip- 
ped for this double task ? To get some idea of the extent to which 
British managing agents shoulder responsibility of finance and 
management, it is only necessary to point out that in Calcutta 37 
British firms have been in charge of 385 companies quoted in the 
Caleutta Stock Exchange, made up of jute, tea, coal, transport, 
paper and other industrial units. Some like Messrs. Andrew Yule 
and Co., manage as many as 54 companies, while Messrs. Martin and 
Co., Gillanders Arbuthnot, Shaw Wallace and others manage from 
2) to 15 companies each. Besides the management of industrial 
enterprises, managing agents pursue a considerable number of 
other activities, such as trade, insurance, shipping, etc. Unless 
therefore the firms are efficiently organised and properly staffed, 
there would be a risk of all the enterprises under their control 
becoming bankrupt. Hence the importance of the structure of 
managing agency firms. 


H 


British agency firms.—The essential characteristic of British 
agency firms as distinguished from most of the Indian firms is that 
the former are genuine organizations, having fairly long and con- 
tinuous existence and considerable experience in trade, commerce 
and industry. Indian firms with a few important exceptions are 
mostly loose and ad hoc bodies brought about temporarily for the 
management of particular industrial units and have, unlike British 
firms, each only one or two industrial units under their control. 
The result of this important difference is that while an indus- 
trial unit that is managed by a British firm being one of 
the several other concerns under common management gets the 
benefit of centralized management by an experienced managing 
agency firm, the industrial concerns managed by Indian managing 
agents being each under separate managing agents get the advan- 
tages neither of experienced management nor of centralised con- 
trol. British agency firms are either family concerns or partner- 
ships in which family members may preponderate, or private 
limited liability companies with shares held only by a few indi- 
viduals. Most of them are servants of the corresponding Head 
office firms in England, although they may appear in different 
names on account of the necessity imposed by income-tax difficul- 
ties and different legal systems in the two countries. Some of the 
agency firms were the creation of men who had come out as re- 
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presentatives of British firms and organized them with the help of 
a few partners. In a few cases, some of the partners that had 
thus been taken were Indians. The family firms have not con- 
tinued to be exclusively so for long. They soon grew into part- 
nerships either because the sons of the family were unwilling to 
spend their time in India and therefore took in as partners abler 
assistants of the firm or, as more frequently was the case adopted 
the system of partnership deliberately so as to ensure continuously 
efficient management. Private limited companies function more 
or less as partnerships and hence the account given below while 
strictly applying to partnerships may be considered as typical of 
most British agency firms. 


A British managing agency firm consists of a number of part- 
ners varying from three or four to as many as ten, and in the case 
of a private limited company, the number comes up to even fifteen. 
Some of the partners stay in India looking after the Indian busi- 
nesses while the others remain in Great Britain. The view given 
wide publicity to by the Industrial Commission in their report that 
the partners were taking their turn of duty sometimes in India and 
sometimes in Great Britain is not borne out by actual facts. The 
practice seems to be for some of the partners to serve in India 
throughout the period of their service and then to retire from India 
either permanently or with a view to work for the firm in England. 


Often all the partners are in Great Britain while the managing 
agency firm is entirely represented by local managers some of 
whom starting as assistants in the firm work their way up to their 
responsible positions. The managers may become partners or re- 
tire only as managers, the practice varying with different firms. 
Speaking generally, where the managerial posts are limited to the 
members of the family or relatives of the partners, they ultimately 
become partners. But in all cases the interest of the local managers 
is always ensured by their being allowed to participate in the pro- 
fits in a certain proportion. The way in which this is done again 
varies with the firms. Some grant them a certain percentage 
share in the profits of the agency firms; others assign to them a 
certain number of the shares held by the managing agency firms in 
the companies under their control. When the managers retire, 
the shares are surrendered back to the firm. 


From the point of view of the efficiency of a managing agency 
firm the methods adopted by British firms to get a continuous 


supply of fresh talents are in contrast with those adopted by Indian 
5 
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firms. In both, family influences preponderate. But although the 
scions of the family are pushed on, the abler assistants in the 
British firms get their chance and are taken on as partners either 
for their ability or experience or for their technical equipment. 
While the family members may serve to maintain continuity of 
policy and direction in the firm, the outside elements serve to 
vitalize the firm and prevent it from stagnation. Lest the firm 
should degenerate into a close preserve for the families of such 
partners, it is often stipulated that on the retirement or death 
of one partner, the others would have the right of buying up his 
interests. It is possible that his place might be taken by the son, 
or nephew or other near relation, but the choice is entirely in 
the hands of the remaining partners. Indian firms on the con- 
trary have been mostly hereditary concerns, and as talents cannot 
always be inherited, the firms come to be in the hands of incompe- 
tent men. 


The capita] of British agency firms cannot be estimated ever 
within a margin of error. It varies from firm to firm, but it is 
certain that most of the firms have substantial resources at their 
command. Many of them are independent of outside financial 
assistance and are fully able to cope with the credit requirements 
of all their varied activities. 


iil 


Internal Organization—In the local Head Office of every 
managing agency firm there are various departments divided 
according to the products handled, besides certain general depart- 
ments such as banking, insurance, shipping, etc., intended to serve 
all. At the head of each department is the Local Manager, with the 
General Manager at the top of all. Where the partners remain in 
Calcutta, the seniormost partner is, of course, the Head of the 
local firm. There are usually about 4 to 6 managers who each 
get a salary of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500 with a definite share in the 
profits. The seniormost manager gets a much higher salary—of 
about Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,500—besides a share in the profits and a free 
house and other allowances. 


The appointment of all European staff and assistants is in the 
first instance limited to five years and is subject to renewal for 
further periods of three to five years every time. Almost all the 
European staff, technical and general, are recruited in England 
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either directly by the firm or with the assistance of the University 
Appointments Board. Although the initial salary of an assistant 
is not high being about Rs. 400, abler men are able to get a rapid 
rise in their salaries which ultimately reach even Rs. 2,500 or 
Rs. 3,000 a month with rights of free passage to and fro once in 
three years. It has been estimated that making due allowance for 
the cost of living in India and the additional inducement necessary 
to attract men to serve here, the career offered by managing agency 
firms in India allowed a high proportion of University entrants 
obtaining between the ages of 35 and 40 emoluments equivalent to 
employment in England at rates between £2,000 and £3,000 a 
year. In the case of one particular firm, the economic equivalents 
for employment in England at the emoluments drawn by its Uni- 
versity entrants were estimated to be as follows! :— 


Average age. Average Emoluments 
30 £1,000 per annum 
39 £1,800 per annum 
42 £3,000 per annum 


While all the managers have full authority to issue pay orders 
and sign contracts on behalf of the firm, only a few among the 
assistants are endowed with this privilege. Sometimes this privi- 
lege is granted to officers engaged in special departments and par- 
ticular kinds of work. 


After the assistant starts work, his continuance in the firm is 
subject to his proving both competence and zest in work. 
A good few of the number that are recruited have been sent back 
at the end of the first period, their work being found not up to the 
required standard. In fact one reason for short engagements is 
to enable the firm to dispense with the service of assistants if they 
proved to be either incompetent or undesirable at any time. 


Each assistant is in charge of one department and 4 or 9 
departments are under the control of one manager, while the 
General Manager supervises the work of all departments. All 
work connected with each department including purchase, sale, 
accounts, ete, is done by that department. Thus in the jute 
department of a managing agency firm, every indent for purchase 
of all materials, stores, etc., from all the jute mills under the firm’s 


1. Sargent Florence, Fhe Logic of Industrial Organization, p. 234. 
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management comes to the department which arranges for purchase 
either locally or abroad. When the purchase is made abroad it 
is done through the Head Office firm in London which gets a com- 
mission for the work. Being in constant touch with the market, 
the managing agents are in a better position to, buy cheaply than 
individual companies. It is often laid down in the managing agency 
agreement that, where the managing agents buy for several com- 
panies, the prices charged should be uniform and that in no case 
they should exceed the market prices? A surcharge over the 
purchase rates is fixed for such supplies to companies to cover the 
cost of the central purchasing department and this surcharge is 
much less than the saving effected by the department in buying 
most efficiently.2 Similarly all the sales of the products of all the 
jute mills are effected by the central jute department, of coal by 
the coal department, tea by tea department and so on. Here 
too the centralized selling machinery confers an advantage on all 
the units in each industry. Some years ago the practice had been 
to organize a separate department for purchase and another for 
sale for buying and selling for all the varied concerns under the 
managing agents. But it was found to be unsatisfactory and the 
present system was adopted by which purchase and sale are done 
for each industry in one department. All the accounts of the 
companies are kept in the central office, which are received daily 
and entered in the books. The companies are entirely under the 
direction of the central office department, while the day-to-day and 


routine management is vested with the local managers ‘of the 
companies, 


There is a very detailed system of apportioning the cost of 
such Head Office services among the companies. Generally speak- 
ing, the apportionment of the cost is based upon the number of 
individuals employed in each department and within the depart- 
ment according to the amount of turnover for each company. The 
rent charged to each department is proportionate to the area 
occupied by the department. Where extra staff are employed 
specially on behalf of a company, the cost is debited to the com- 
pany’s account. Where an officer gives his time partly to one 


department and partly to another, his salary is shared by both the 
departments. 


2, Representation of Messrs. Martin & Co. Indian Tariff Board, Vol. 
Til, 1934, p. 244. 


3. Ibid. 
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The banking department of a managing agency firm which 
employs the capital and funds of the managing agents is perhaps 
the most important of all departments and affords the greatest 
possible service to the individual companies under the manage- 
ment of the managing agency firm. Each company must open an 
account with the banking department and all funds required by 
the companies and all incomings to their credit go into the accounts 
of each member. The banking department is operated upon exclu- 
sively by the companies and businesses of the managing agency 
firm, and no outsiders are allowed to have any transactions therein. 
The funds required for each concern are supplied as and when 
required on terms usually charged by banks for such credits. 
Although centralized credit is effected through the banking depart- 
. ment which is finally responsible for the safe custody of the com- 
pany’s funds, proper and sound investment and so on, no direct 
transfer of the surplus funds of one company to another is allowed 
under the system, in contrast to the practice of the Indian managing 
agents who transfer the surplus funds of one company to 
themselves or to other companies in their charge. The financial 
resources of the British agency firms combined with the credit 
they are able to secure from joint-stock banks in India give great 
strength to all the industrial companies under their management. 
managing agents and the shareholders. 


In the case of transport companies which work under special 
agreements with the Secretary of State, all the funds including 
the reserves and cash must be kept separately and invested as 
directed by the Government of India ard do not go to the banking 
department. In another respect too they differ from ordinary 
industrial companies. While in the managing agency agreements 
with the latter a minimum commission is always provided, in the 
transport companies, instead of a minimum commission there is the 
guarantee of a definite rate of dividend on their share-capital. 


IV 


Although in these and several other ways (e.g. by the employ- 
ment of expert technical staff for all the collieries or tea companies) 
administrative integration and rationalised contro] are secured 
through the central offices of the managing agents, there are limits 
to the number of companies which can be entrusted to the manage- 
ment of an agency firm. The financial capacity of the firm sets 
one kind of limit. The banking department of each agency firm 
calculates from period to period the amount of finance required 
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by all the companies under its control and if it be found that it 
could not finance any more, no new company would be taken up 
unless it is relieved of the responsibility for one or two existing 
ones. But apart from this limit, the nature of some of the busi- 
nesses entrusted to the managing agents is such that in the inter- 
ests of existing companies themselves, no new ones should be 
allowed to be established or managed by the same managing 
agency firm on account of the direct competition inevitable in such 
cases. Thus in the managing agency agreement with the Hoogly 
Engineering and Docking Company and again with a cement com- 
pany which involved long prospecting and investigation, Messrs. 
Martin and Co. were prohibited from taking over the agency 
for other companies of similar nature. Tata Iron and Steel 
Company have similar agreement prohibiting the managing agents 
from floating and managing any other steel company. In all these. 
instances the question arises as to whether the advantages of com- 
mon management are outweighed by the disadvantages of com- 
petition or of divided interests between the companies under the 
same managing agents. 


A managing agency firm is sometimes induced to extend its 
activities even when it has reached the limits of safe expansion. 
The reasons are various. The competition of another company is, 
if not serious, at least annoying and it is felt that safety lies in 
bringing it under its own control. Sometimes a company is deli- 
berately brought under its management with the ultimate’ object 
of bringing it into liquidation. Cases have occurred in the coal 
industry in which some coal companies have been acquired with 
a view to eliminating competition and letting them go bankrupt. 
More recently many subsidiary companies are floated by manag- 
ing agents who take in all the shares of such companies with a 
view to save on income and super-taxes. These companies are 
entirely owned by the agency firms and the shares are not open 
to public subscription. 


Relation between the British managing agency firms and the 
directors and shareholders of individual compénies.—The manag- 
ing agents are given an absolutely free hand, although in every 
case they are supposed to þe under the general direction of the 
Board of Directors. "The Directors are given the power to give 
notice of terminating the agreement if the managing agents fail to 
observe the terms of agreement. But in practice on account of the 
fact that Directors are often the business friends of managing. 
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agents and are on the Directorate of a large number of companies 
and cannot find much time even if willing to take interest in them, 
their control over managing agents is light and ineffective. 
Further, the shareholders of the companies managed by British 
managing agency firms take no interest whatsoever, and it is said 
that by itself it affords external evidence of the sound adminisira- 
tion of these companies. Whatever be the view taken on this 
matter, the fact remains that even for the annual meetings of many 
of the companies, quorum is often difficult to secure and only the 
pressing calls of the agents to their friends save the meetings from 
being adjourned for want of a quorum. There is no doubt that 
the shareholders being only interested in the dividend which comes 
to them regularly on account of efficient management by the 
British managing agency firms show signs of activity only if their 
dividends go down. The fact that investment in the companies 
managed by British firms is prized as safe and sound shows at once 
the confidence of the investing public in the management and their 
willingness to surrender their rights of control in return for a fixed 
annual dividend.® 


4, The new Company Act fixes greater responsibility on the Directors. 

5. The new Act also prohibits Companies from appomting managing 
Agents to hold office for more than twenty years at a time, but empowers 
them to renew the agreement for a further period of not more than twenty 
years each time. 


A CRITIQUE OF NICOLAI HARTMANN’S ETHICS. 


By P. V. 8. NARAYANA, M.A., B.L. 
I 
(Continued from page 290 of Vol. VIII, No. 3) 


Part IIT 


HARTMANN AND TELEOLOGY 


The introduction of the personal subject as the only mediator 
between value and reality leads us on to the problem of human 
teleology. How can the ought-to-be be actualised? It can be 
done only in and through the formation of a finalistic nexus. 
The dynamic of the whole procedure is the attraction issuing 
from the final end. ‘The finalistic determination inserts itself 
without opposition into the causal, precisely because, the course 
of its own actualisation itself is causal’ (vol. i, p. 277). As 
such, finalism, far from presupposing indeterminism, presup- 
poses a causally determined world. The ethical standpoint must 
be free from the implications of providence and predestination. 
The finalistic process, once rid of these notions, belongs of 
right to man as his distinctive mark. Without necessarily de- 
nying a providence of the Almighty, we must regard teleology 
as the peculiarity of human nature (vol. i, p. 282). Now, if 
teleology is a distinctively human affair, it follows that an all- 
embracing teleology is anthropomorphic. Its all-inclusive 
cosmic bearing only resembles the character of man. Further, 
it will make man a part of the teleological framework and 
thus reduce his worth and dignity as an ethical being. A 
thorough-going cosmic teleology cancels ethics and amounts to 
a theory of predestination. ‘Then, fatalism becomes the only 
standpoint for man (vol. 1, p. 288). Moral consciousness and 
teleological metaphysics are thus incompatible. As ethics is 
bent upon not being ‘corrupted by philosophy’, the whole of 
cosmic finalism must be cast aside. 

This is only one part of the argument. The basic conten- 
tion against teleology is founded upon the law of categories. 
This is a peculiar law regarding the gradation of structures. 
Every higher category unifies the lower in a new way. It is 
a higher formation which rises over the lower making it its 
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material (Cf. L. Morgan’s Emergent Evolution). The lower 
categories are more independent and unconditioned, whereas the 
higher are dependent upon the lower and conditioned by them. 
The new and higher formation can become active only within 
the range which the lower categories leave undetermined. The 
higner cannot suspend the action of the lower though it can 
form a higher structure only upon it. ‘In short, the lower 
categories are the stronger, the higher are the weaker’ (vol. i, 
p. 209). But dependence and superiority are not antagonistic. 
In the graded realm of principles, it is precisely the dependent 
which is superior and the independent which is stronger. The 
higher principle is necessarily more complex and more condi- 
tioned and the lower more unconditioned and elemental. 
Though the lower is stronger in quantity it is poorer in quality. 
As such, the higher can do nothing by defying the lower; but 
upon the same as the basis it can create a finer grade of life 
in which alone hes its superiority. Teleological metaphysics 
subordinates the causal nexus to the finalistic. The law’ of 
categories makes the causal nexus a condition precedent to the 
finalistic one. Finalism can thrive only on the stable struc- 
ture of a causally determined world. Thus the Jaw of cate- 
gories restores to man his special right of teleology. To give 
it cosmic scope and extend its range of validity is to negate 
the part of man. And with that ethics vanishes. A cosmic 
teleology with the absolute at the head of it, belittles the ‘glory 
of man and leaves the world a theatre for predestination. But 
the causal nexus refuses to be drawn into this perspective. It 
is at the disposal of any power which is in a position to use 
it for its own willed purposes. Man can guide it by his powers 
ot foresight and self-determination, though they are limited. 
These limits mark the intrusion of the accidental into exper- 
lence. The opposite of the accidental is not the caused, but 
the unforeseen. Accident is an exclusively teleological concept. 
jt exists only for the teleology of man... . Ontologically, 
be is just as thoroughly determined as everything else’ (vol. i, 
p. 294). Human teleology is limited on the one side by man’s 
limited power of prevision, and on the other by the great causal 
stream of cosmic events. The insoluble dilemmas into which 
moral values themselves fall, also put a limit to his teleology. 
‘They would set a limit to the harmony even of a divinely 
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perfect, of a world-ruling providence and fore-ordination’ (vol. i, 
p. 302). 


CRITICISM 


(1) The restriction of teleology to man gives rise to some 
difficulties. In the first place it introduces an abrupt element 
into the cosmic process to explain moral phenomena. If it is 
true, it must carry with it the ultimate dissolution of ethics. 
If our life is ethical, our environment cannot be unsuited to it. 
There is no need for an ethical life, nor is it conceivable that 
it can arise, in an environment which is directly indifferent to 
it. The principles of its organisation must be already spiritual 
to help the ethical life of its inhabitants. The ultimate spiri- 
tual foundation of the universe is a postulate needed to give 
meaning to valuational pursuits. If the ethical being is not a 
product of the cosmic process, wherefrom does he hail? It is 
impossible to believe that matter in its automatic adventures, 
has, at last, produced a creature with an insight into values. A 
theory of ethics needs a theory of moral government which 
will eventually right all wrongs and save all souls. Nature may 
be anything, but if there is no one looking after the moral 
order of the world, pessimism is the only consistent stand- 
point. The belief in an irrevocable moral order existing in a 
nature that includes and transcends both is the very basis of 
any valuable life. Mere agnosticism about everything beyond 
the narrow world of man is next door to pessimism. It corrupts 
ethics with a fundamental doubt about its ultimate worth in a 
world where everything is apparently indifferent. In the long 
run, it ends in cynicism, because, 1f moral life is not strongly 
rooted in reality, it has a tendency to be self-defeated. Ethical 
life must be somehow of a piece with that which pervades 
the universe ‘in and out’. Otherwise, our whole ethical exis- 
tence is simply ‘a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery’. 
Thus, unless human teleology bears some inherent relation to 
the cosmic, it cannot be understood: rationally. To confine it 
only to man is to shut our eyes to its possibilities elsewhere. 
Why not the cosmic process be presumed as a part of the 
ethical which again issues from the spiritual nature of the real? 
From atom to divinity every slab of existence is spiritual. An 
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ethics which does not recognise this fundamental truth contains 
a disintegrating element within its own structure. 

(2) The second part of the argument contains a fallacy. 
Hartmann’s law of categories makes the lower produce the 
higher which is impossible. Jt is a principle inherent in the 
nature of things, and one which no example has disproved, 
that the lower cannot by itself produce the higher. All evolu- 
tion implies the orderly unfoldment on the plane of manifesta- 
tion, of potentialities already inherent in the formative principle 
of that which is said to evolve. The cosmic and the human 
factors should have subsisted from all eternity as spiritual 
principles in the thought of God. Some form of teleology or 
other cannot be avoided in the comprehension of the nature of 
life. The world itself, strictly from the human standpoint, 1s 
working out a mighty teleology of which our finite minds can 
know only the rudiments. Life spells purpose. And such pur- 
pose is everywhere, not in man alone. If we reverse the 
law of categories, we understand ethical life aright. The lower 
must be explained in terms of the higher rather than the higher 
in terms of the lower. The complex can explain the simple 
but not the simple the complex. In the higher and the more 
complex gradation of categories, we see the unfolding of the 
essential nature of the lower and simpler forms of being. The 
oak explains the acorn, even more truly than the acorn the 
oak. ‘There is no break or gap in the divine plan from end to 
end. The organic contains the raison d’etre of the inorganic. 
In the rational soul of man one has to discover that for which 
his body is intended. With man the movement has changed. 
The course of progress seems to be steered inward. There is 
truth in the saying ‘on earth there is nothing great but man: 
in man there is nothing great but mind’. Man is the micro- 
cosm, the focal point of the universe in whom are fused differ- 
ent grades of reality. But, on this account, teleology is not 
confined to him alone. Beings lower still in the scale evidence 
it. All activity, mental or physical, is a sort of conative striv- 
ing. Purposiveness is co-extensive. with life, “implying a com- 
prehension of objectives and ends. In addition to a simple 
reaction to the stress of environment, each organism shows up 
a purpose which seems to keep ib going. The impulse is called 
conation which is at work in the desire to maintain the species 
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by providing food or seeking a mate. It is an overmastering 
force goading the creature to its goals. Until the accomplish- 
ment of the end, the experience is one of tension and restless 
elbowing out through trial and error. The salmon proceeding 
upstream leaping over rocks and breasting the current, in order 
to deposit her spawn in a particular place, is only working out 
its special urges. In all living creatures with a will to live, 
it is impossible to exaggerate the personal aspects of the facts. 
Wherever there is life, creatures are animated by the need to 
fulfil purposes and fill up wants. Foresight, expectation, rest- 
lessness are the marks of teleology in the human scale also. 
The universe is like an army of volunteers working together 
for a common destiny. We are no more separate than the 
leaves of a tree. Each leaf has a sufficient speck of conscious- 
ness to believe that it is an entirely separate pack of existence 
trading with time and dying in it in due course. But all the 
time, in this line of thought, it does not realise that it is being 
fed by the sap which flows from the trunk of the tree. Our 
peculiar self is similarly related to the self of the whole. Once 
we understand ourselves, we shall see that we are indissolubly 
connected with the self of the whole. There is no trivial puff 
of existence, no loose and disjointed member not held together 
in solemn kinship by the force of this universal organism. A 
shake in the divine nature, somewhere in the far off interior, 
throws the whole range of the immediate present into an agi- 
tation, which may precipitate the fall of empires that are 
deemed bullet-proof. Human teleology, by the very limita- 
tions Hartmann admits, demands a teleology beyond itself. 
Human purpose itself is a product of a higher purpose which 
man is reflecting. If there is a fundamental organising and 
regulating activity of the universe, how can anybody deny pur- 
pose to it? Thus, teleology is, from top to bottom, a principle 
of the universe in which we find ourselves. It is no evolute 
from the stratification of lower categories. If we give up the 
spiritual direction of the universe, we can make nothing out 
of anything. 
IT 
EruHics AND RELIGION 

For a long time ethics drew its material from religion by 

setting forth its values. Hartmann assures us that the age 
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of such dependence is passing away. But religion is still a 
treasure-trove of ethical contents. Mythology also supplies a 
fine stock of ethical axioms dressed in more concrete forms. 
Religion has had an imposing career in the past. It appealed 
straight to the heart of man and spoke to him in the language 
of intuition, picture, symbol and even of artistic creation. 
Hartmann does not see the need for any religious back-ground 
to his ethics and refuses to draw God into his account. The 
whole prestige of religion is a matter of indifference to ethics. 
Behind moral theology, theological morality peeps forth. But 
in the full sense, man alone is the moral being and not the 
absolute or any other entity in the whole world. The first 
part of his work closes with a characteristic human note (vol. 1, 
p. 341). Hartmann’s chief objections to religion are given in 
more detail in the third volume (vol. ni, chapt. xxi, p. 260). 
The essence of morality is not a religious reward but a valu- 
ational feeling. The religious man makes God everything and 
fails to appreciate the automonous character of ethics. Ethics 
is a cent per cent humanistic affair and has no need for a God. 
The essence of religion, as understood by Hartmann is laying 
up of treasures in heaven mortifying the flesh here. To ethics, 
thought of reward is trivial. Moreover, all religions do not 
happen to be the bearers of ethical good. The transference 
of guilt imphed in the notion of ‘Sacrifice’ is repugnant to 
ethics. While religion regards values as commands of °God, 
ethics regards them as self-subsistent entities capable of living 
on their own resources. Constant divine dictates militate 
against the foresight of man and abrogate his self-determination. 
Divine dominance leaves man fatally helpless. When all ini- 
tiative and setting up of ends is transferred to the hands of 
God, ethics ceases forthwith. To this, he adds that the sur- 
render of the ethos of man to God is at bottom due to fear. His 
most formidable objection to religion consists in its other- 
worldliness. He holds that religion makes this world worth- 
less and seeks the values of the world, to come. The 
consequence is the depreciation of our present existence and a 
turning away from it. Ethics celebrates this world, settles 
disputes in it and fulfils itself in the world around. ‘The whole 
idea of salvation is a degradation from the ethical point of view. 
Hence religion and ethics are irreconcilable, 
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CRITICISM 


(1) ‘This 1s a piece of incisive indictment. The phenomena 
of the moral consciousness are incompatible with cosmic tele- 
ology. From this follow, according to Hartmann, a series of 
consequences which ultimately end in the removal of ethics 
from any religious leaning. The only point about it is, that 
an ethics which plays second-fiddle to religion is bound to 
pass cut of its own sphere and thus lose its individuality in 
due course. Ethics is likely to be left without an independent 
prop sooner or later. Then, it will have to transcend itself 
into a higher synthesis which can no longer be called ethics, 
or declare itself still autonomous even in the face of this need. 
Hartmann chooses to hold the brief for the autonomy of ethics 
at the cost of its final fulfilment. He treated the science all 
through, as if it were an independent one completely indifferent 
to all other questions regarding the ultimate nature of the 
universe. A simple scrutiny of the nature and content of our 
moral consciousness cannot stand on a scientific footing without 
going deep into its primal foundations. It is impossible to 
know ethics fully without knowing metaphysics and theology. 
An ethics put on its own legs will have the same status as 
sociology or economics. The one question that should be 
directly put to a moralist is: Can a man logically believe in 
moral obligation who regards the world as the resultant of some 
senseless clashings of atoms without end or aim? If a man’s 
morality, after all, depends on his philosophy, there is no point 
in denying it. Ethics, as a science, must hark back to its 
metaphysical foundations and draw out its appeal from that 
source. A man who doubts or denies this may still be moral, 
but, with him, ethics does not carry the same meaning that it 
does to the man who regards it as an expression of the spiritual 
nature of reality. 

(2) Hartmann is only following the entire argument of 
contemporary agnosticism and positivism in dealing with ethics 
as a self-complete science ‘with its gaze firmly fixed on the 
phenomenal alone. His view of human nature is broad and 
deep as is shown in his analysis of values, but what it wants 
is logical clearness and coherence. No one can deny that there 
ig a moral as well as an intellectual reality. ‘That moral life 
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as such is independent of any theoretical understanding of it 
is also practically seen. But what we cannot believe is that 
this independence is absolute and ultimate. If the good is not 
also the true, the fabric of man’s ethical hfe collapses with 
its inside fittings. One cannot permanently live on ethical 
insights that do not hold good beyond the grave. Jf in living 
the ethical life, one feels the conviction that he is touching the 
depths of the spiritual nature of life itself, his ethics cannot 
be easily undermined. An ethics kept in strict check by agnos- 
ticism as to the ultimates can never rise higher than secular 
utility. The ethical and intellectual man cannot long be kept 
apart. The battle between good and evil cannot be eternal. 
Ultimately, we demand an intellectual justification of our 
ethical hfe, a theory of it in relation to a metaphysics which 
demonstrates its need. Jf we deny the spiritual directions and 
constitution of the universe, there is no need for ethics. With 
it, it goes down to the level of a social science. If we do not 
see in the good man the image of God, we have missed the 
essence of morality. The roots of reverence and hope are deep 
in the absolute goodness which is reflected in evolved human 
beings with a greater degree of clarity. If the human goodness 
is the original and not a copy of the divine goodness, its power 
of appeal is feeble and its final worth is a matter of opinion. 
The moral structure of our life rests upon its ultimate spiritual 
constitution. It should be a definite postulate of ethics. 
Without this assumption, moral hfe becomes a life based on 
empirical claims. The objectivity of moral judgments can never 
be established. The real knowledge that our yearning ideals 
are the everlasting real is a persuasion necessary for the soul 
to behold its own grandeur. The secret of the moral life lies 
in its appeal to supreme reality. As Martineau put it: “The 
rule of right, the symmetries of character, the requirements 
of perfection, are no provincialisms of this planet, they are 
known among the stars; they are signs beyond Orion and the 
Southern cross, they are whatever the universal spirit is’ (Study 
of Religion, vol. i, p. 26). The ideal is no mere fancy of the 
‘Winged imagination’ but the gleaming face of the real. 
Behind the ‘ought’ lies the ‘is’. Behind our restless ‘ought- 
to be’ lies the eternal pulse-beat of the divine harmony in which 
nothing is unfulfilled. Tts human side is morahty. No one can 
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bear the full vision of the absolute. Without a touch of this 
transcendental beauty, ethics degenerates in the long run into 
first-rate secularism. 

(3) It is a simple mistake to attribute religion to fear. A 
glance at the history of the world will show that the men 
who ever exhibited super-human courage are those that never 
lacked a faith in the ultimate goodness of God. Even a 
staunch exponent of ethical autonomy will not deny that Buddha 
and Christ stand out as the best ethical exemplars of the 
human race. A prince that left his empire in search of Truth 
through all its ascetic disciplines and the son of a carpenter 
who bore with divine dignity the cross for a purpose he believed 
right, are not expected to suffer from the ‘fear complex’. It 
is decisively false to hold that religion is based on fear; the 
proper view is to regard it as an expression of hope. No truly 
religious man experiences fear and all history is a witness to 
it. 

(4) It is a pity that Hartmann could not find in religion 
anything more than an indecent concern for the treasures of 
heaven. This only re-opens the problem of rewards. The 
question is, are all the prizes of the moral life blanks? This 
is a vital issue which a consistent theory of ethics cannot 
escape. If the just man is unhappy, ethics is a fool’s game. 
That is why, even a strict stoic hke Kant made a characteristic 
statement on the matter. The ultimate issue of goodness, as 
all must admit, must be happiness. The outward and inward 
fortunes of the soul must be proportionate. This is the Kan- 
tian argument for the existence of God as the moral ruler of 
the world. The distribution of rewards must be guided by the 
principle of individual deserts. There must be a final equation 
of virtue and happiness. A disinterested ethics is a fiction. 
For Kant, the equation of virtue and happiness is a postulate 
of morality. There are gaps in the ethical theory of Hartmann 
which can be filled up only by some such suggestion of the 
Kantian sort. If:the rulers of the universe prefer the unjust 
man to the just man, it is better to die in the act of vindicating 
justice than live and be convinced that justice is everywhere 
defeated. The greatest tragedy of the soul is when it loses 
faith in God and goodness and yet lives in a desolate world, 
for tear of dying before death actually occurs. As Sidgwick 
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points out: “when a man passionately refuses to believe that 
the wages of virtue can be dust, it is often less from any private 
reckoning of his own wages than from a disinterested aversion 
fo a universe so fundamentally irrational, that good for the 
individual is not ultimately identified with universal good’. As 
such, a religious hypothesis of ultimate fulfilment for one and 
ali, according to merits, is logically needed to prevent a con- 
tradiction in one of the fundamental branches of human 
thought. Nobody is wise in serving anything or anybody 
without a hope of reward. Nor is life so constituted as to 
permit such folly. It is a way of deceiving ourselves if we 
think that we are doing anything without a hope of return. 
Honesty will compel us to admit that we are loving God because 
it is the only proof against foolery. Even in the so-called dis- 
interested search for truth, there is already a consciousness that 
truth is more valuable than falsehood. ‘Morality for morality’s 
sake’ is as ineffective as the cry ‘art for art’s sake’ which 
became a fashion with the Victorian aesthetes. Considering 
moral life on all sides, there is a need for adjourning to a future 
to achieve the harmony of virtue and happiness. If the sole 
reward of man’s moral life consists in a noble bearing of ad- 
versity, we can forthwith declare that the Good is the biggest 
irony of life. On Hartmann’s view, moral life would be a life 
lived in the pursuit of ideals which we are going to embody 
for a short time, to be handed over at the gates of exit without 
a tear. Such stoicism is entirely outside the pale of human 
achievement. If each man is not destined to get his due in 
the end, the moral life turns into an injustice to oneself and 
a sentimental reverence of the moving ironies in the guise of 
values. 

(5) It 1s unsound to hold that ethics is self-complete. To 
fence ethical phenomena all round, it is not necessary to put 
back religion in a wrong place. God is no enemy of man even 
as man is no rebel against God. Hartmann is wrong in think- 
ing that religion is chiefly given to the depreciation of this 
life and ethics to its affirmation.‘ The fact is, religion looks 
to this life as a part of the beyond. It is committed to a life 
that is not merely temporal but eternal also. The other-world- 
liness implied in religion is a motive present in all higher 
pursuits. This ‘solid seeming earth’ is a ridiculous piece of 
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caricature before the glory and promise of the ideal. We are 
all living in counter worlds by the special equipments we pos- 
sess. Where we rise to real levels of excellence we impose 
on the crude inchoate world a form more worthy of the dignity 
of man. The ideal is a call from eternity, a faint anamnesis 
of the perfection that timelessly is. Neither ethics nor religion 
is complete if confined to a fragmentary life that does not go 
beyond time and space. Religion is a more restless idealism 
than ethics and its quest is deeper and wider. Ethical life 
has no motive beyond the adjustment of claims and counter- 
claims and the holding of their balance rightly. Once a huma- 
nistic Utopia is realised, ethics must needs transcend itself into 
a higher aesthetic experience. If value and existence are cor- 
related, its pursuit must somewhere lead us to God. No 
philosopher could ever dismiss the notion of God though he 
could destroy all false Gods. A secular view of life fails on 
many points. A little reflection on the transitoriness of finite 
life and its inequalities and uncertainties, together with the 
antinomies involved in all that is relative, cannot help putting 
us on the path of God-seeking. An ethics that is confined to 
the here and now cannot rise above the level of worldliness. 
We must have stronger anchor-holds for meeting the profounder 
needs of the human spirit. The merely fluctuating claims of 
a changing world can be met by changing morals. This life 
is actually nothing when the spirit is fully touched with the 
olory of the finest issues. To live under the spell of the vision 
splendid is itself blessedness. Happiness is based on the firm 
anchorage of thought and conduct beyond time and change. 
Tt is religion that gives us the hope to stand at our posts even 
when everything goes wrong in the world of ceaseless change. 
Tt is easy to put aside the eternal as childish, but the most 
difficult thing is to understand anything without the hypothesis 
of God. The human mind cannot cling long to the vice of 
departmentalisation. Sooner or later it bursts bounds and ex- 
pands into a grasp of life as a whole. The other-worldliness of 
religion has never been to the detriment of this world and it 
ig only the fruit of its great skill and patience for deep mining. 
Far from being an escape from the evils of this world, it is a 
message of hope and redemption. A worthy religion must also 
be a creative and spiritual energy that works in social life 
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backed up by an inward peace and a divine sense of justice. 
The heart of creative religion is ethical and aesthetic mysticism. 
Religion is communion with all that is divine. It incarnates 
and stabilises value. It captures the peace and beauty that 
characterise the ‘free man’. Efforts at the overthrow of reli- 
gion only changed its outer garb without touching its inner 
essence. Buddha laughed at all the Gods with the result that 
the Buddhists made him a God. The stuff of all true rehgion 
is indestructible. Life is mostly dull prose and hard routine 
and its meaning must be found in religion. If it cannot play 
the lute, lull our world weariness and compose for us the ballad 
of a Pilgrim’s Progress, our acute sufferings and cruel tensions 
lose all their significance. An enlightened religion intuits the 
imperishable oneness of all life. With the intuition of this one- 
ness, the moral man would participate in the valuational wealth 
of this world. Our passage through the temporal is temporary. 
We feel the sense of a grand happening here and now because 
our destiny is grander than its minor struggles. A hfe simply 
trivial in itself takes on the grandeur of an epic with the in- 
gression of a religious feeling. An ethics without this colour 
and strength of conviction is a poor Science that appeals to 
human mercy and earns its living in a stern world by exploiting 
the soft moods of man. 

(6) An ethics that has no vision beyond the phenomenal is 
a failure. An all too mundane view of life without any ‘appre- 
ciation of its ultimate destiny is bound to end in secular hedo- 
nism and, consequent on its failure, in pessimism. ‘The drama 
of salvation is an esoteric motive in the kernel of the human 
heart and specially in the unlocked depths of its pains. In the 
wealth of moods that are scattered over modern life, there is 
the evidence of a great psychological breakdown. The modern 
intellect is caught up in a tug between man’s primal need for 
salvation and the pride of his learning which has never matured 
into wisdom. A redemption up from the depths into a profound 
illumination becomes increasingly evident as. we go on living. 
The nature of life is such that at no stage is it satisfied with 
its previous achievement. A feeling for ‘eternal blessedness’ 
touches the finest portions of the spirit through our major and 
minor tragedies. The craving for salvation into a state of 
ummortal blessedness squares more with the findings of the 
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intellect and the logic of the heart than the notion that it is 
ethically degrading. The need for divine grace is everywhere 
manifest throughout creation. He who never felt that he was 
in bondage and that he should get rid of it sooner or later is 
leagues away from the supreme truth of life. On the principle 
of the higher explaining the lower, it is only the religious that 
can explain the ethical life. An ethics which keeps its distance 
from religion is for ever incomplete, because it can never over- 
come its antinomies from its own standpoint. Since ethics can 
never be an end in itself, and can never go beyond the notion 
of good and evil, its very limitations bar it from self-comple- 
tion. ‘There must be universal restoration as the final goal of 
human endeavour. Everyone must ultimately find his way to 
his true home for ‘they also serve who only stand and wait’. 
There can be no eternal discord in the music of the spheres. 
There can be no unfulfilled work. Our life on earth can be 
nothing more than an incidental background to a higher drama 
of salvation under the presidency of God. If only all this 
tragedy, loss of life, decay of old hopes appeals to us to seek 
for a fineness beyond this faded earth, each of our personal 
tragedies can be cheerfully borne as a persuasive agent of the 
divine hand towards the ‘peace and beauty that passeth under- 
standing’. In the words of the Poet Browning : 
‘There shall never be one lost good! 

What was shall live as before; 

The evil is null, is nought, 1s 

Silence implying sound. 

What was good shall be good, 

With, for evil, so much good more; 

On the earth the broken arcs; 

In heaven a perfect round.’ 


Part IV 


MORAL VALUES IN GENERAL 
I 


INTRODUCTION 

The first part of Hartmann’s work is a prolegomena strictly 
metaphysical in character. The second part is a concrete and 
comprehensive unfoldment of the content of moral values. It 
is ab endeavour to express a way of understanding human 
virtues and their place in the formation of moral personality. 
Perhaps, it is the most important book ever published in this 
branch of study. The great power of analysis he displays, his 
broad purview and subtle insight into the heart of human 
nature, and the aptitude of his specially coined terminology, 
are all overwhelmingly brilliant. The three volumes are not 
necessarily connected and each can be studied on its own 
account, though, doubtless, a conjoint study of the three 
furnishes us with an up-to-date posting in the great tradition 
of Ethical Realism. Though the first and last part may be 
proved to be of no permanent value in course of time, even 
those who do not agree with Hartmann’s standpoint will have 
no hesitation in pronouncing that the second part is a master- 
piece of Ethical workmanship, which no advanced student of 
the subject can afford to neglect. Starting from moral values 
as being nearest and best-known, he assigns their scales and 
gradings in a systematic scheme. After defining ethical values 
and marking them off from goods and situational values gene- 
rally, he gives us in a series of sections, an exquisite study 
of ancient and modern virtues. ‘here lies behind the whole 
effort, a generous taste unwarped by freaks or fads which gives 
it a value that transcends its more restricted aim. 


THE PLACE or MORAL VALUES 


The term value is conspicuous in economics. In a broad 
sense, 1t is true to say that all existence falls under the category 
of values and that in the perspective of ethics everything has 
some worth or other. Moral values are different from goods 
values or situational values. Material goods have a goods-value. 
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Lhe possession of them is a situational value (vol. ii, p. 24). 
Moral values are attached to the acts of persons. ‘Only acts 
of persons can be morally good or bad’ (vol. ii, p. 24). Moral 
acts show the motivated intentions of persons to persons. 
Though the intentions miscarry, it is only the intention and 
the disposition or personal attitude that goes with it that are 
judged to be good or bad. Though Hartmann criticises Kant’s 
subjectivism, formalism, and intellectualism, on this point, he 
is at one with him. The good which confronts us in every 
situation 1s never single or complete. Clinging to each possible 
resolution is a group of goods, each having the same claim to 
be realised in one and the same place. Moral conflict is a 
peculiar happening. If it were between good and bad simply, 
the problem is already settled, because moral life would be 
the tollowing of a given rule. Every situation in hfe happens 
to be the balance between good and good. Values are ceaseless- 
ly pitted against values. We are forced into the conflict and 
invited to do violence to one member of the opposition, as 
both cannot be, at the same time and in the same place. 
This is the height of ethical tragedy; to see the good and yet 
be compelled to sacrifice the same for another good. In every 
situation, a variety of values participate. There is a conscious- 
ness which weighs value against value. The nature of morai 
values is closely connected with their grading. To know values 
apart from value-relations is not possible. Without knowledge 
of their relation to one another, all knowledge of values remains 
abstract. The concrete sense of value is only a sense of its 
rank in a finite value-scheme. Immediately with the feeling 
for the value, a feeling for its place in the value scale is also 
experienced. When Socrates said that no one does evil for its 
own sake, he only meant that one always does only a good 
which hovers before his vision. Christian ethics places man 
under the spell of a lower power which robs him of all moral 
determination (vol. ii, p. 46). But this swerving, as a matter 
of fact, does not exist in man, though he is often overborne 
by the insistent strength of the lower values. In every con- 
crete situation, through the mere juxtaposition of persons inter- 
ested in the same goods, a condition is so given that every act, 
even every inner attitude, falls at the same time under moral 
points of view (vol. ii, p. 47). The consciousness of higher and 
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lower is utterly decisive. The morally selective consciousness 
of value is necessarily a consciousness of the scale of values. 
‘Immediately with the feeling for the value, there must be a 
feeling for its place in the scale’ (vol. 11, p. 46). The value 
sensibility is primal and constitutes the corner-stone of moral 
discriminations. ‘The quality tones of values constitute a com- 
plex scale with the middle reaches alone accessible to ethical 
discernment at present. The realm of values being an organised 
one, the task of ethics is to discover by empirical scrutiny the 
specific relations that specific values bear to one another. 


Tur CRITERIA OF VALUES 


Five characteristics given by Scheler are examined by 
Hartmann in this connection as affording some guidance in the 
gradation of values. 

(1) One value is higher than another in so far as 1t 1s more 
enduring. The super-temporalty, timelessness of the value 
quality itself is what is meant. Moral qualities do not stand or 
fall with the act in which they inhere. For example, love has 
meaning only ‘sub specie quadam aeterni’. 

(2) That value is higher which is less subject to losing its 
distinctive quality by being shared. Thus, while material goods 
divide men who share them, spiritual goods unite them in the 
same act. Moral forces tend to unite all and scorn strife. The 
mode of their being is one for all. 

(3) Though the basic moral value is stronger, the value 
dependent upon it is superior (vol. i, p. 251). Superiority and 
dependence are not antagonistic. The lower values are more 
basic and fundamental while the higher values are qualitatively 
superior. 

(4) A value which gives greater depth of satisfaction is 
higher. A solid material satisfaction is superficial when com- 
pared to the elusive touch of art. The stoic indifference to outer 
fortunes is only the inward concentration on the imperturbable 
hie in the depth of feeling for the highest value. Indifference 
to lower values is the reverse side of this strong attitude. 

(5) An indication of worth-level consists in the degree of 
relativity to-some specific value sense. Moral values are self- 
subsistent personal qualities with no relativity to the value 
sense of anybody. They are absolute. In the feeling for values 
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there exists an immediate consciousness of this absoluteness, 
in which the higher autonomy of these manifests itself. They 
are superior to goods values or to material values. The superior 
character of moral values is a matter of direct, experience. The 
realm of values is unique with its own structures. ‘The supe- 
riority of the moral values over the economic or biological ones 
is definitely sensed in the feeling itself which is the organ of 
valuational Intuition (vol. u, chap. iv, pp. 54, 64). 

Hartmann observes that these distinguishing marks do not 
take us beyond a general outline. These no doubt enable us 
to distinguish between the more obvious classes of values, 
but they are not fine enough to decide differences of grade 
within the same class. For this purpose, these tests are too 
crude and the indication of the value-level too summary. Ethics 
is only concerned with finer discriminations. Super-tempora- 
hty, indivisibility, dependence and axiological absoluteness are 
common to all the moral values proper. These four features 
evidently constitute marks common to the whole class. Depth 
of satisfaction is a great help. In honesty, truthfulness, good- 
will or self-sacrifice etc., an increasing depth of inner assent 
seems to follow the review. But tha kind of satisfaction varies 
qualitatively. By way of qualitative discrimination, a much 
finer perception of gradation can be attained. In the Nico- 
machean ethics, the valuational predicates are graduated 
according to rank in a moral scale. ‘Not bad’, ‘worthy of 
praise’, ‘beautiful’, ‘worthy of honour’, ‘lovable’, ‘admirable’, 
‘superb’, form a series. The corresponding negatives are ‘defec- 
tive’, ‘not beautiful’, ‘blameworthy’, ‘disgraceful’, and ‘hateful’. 
Each geries is further differentiated by an abundance of finer 
shades. ‘Though the table of Aristotle is by no means perfect 
or exhaustive, it is a model for us (vol. ii, pp. 56, 57). ‘There 
must be a primal feeling of difference of rank which corresponds 
to the type of response. This must be as original as the feeling 
itself which discriminates qualitatively (vol. u, p. 59). ‘The 
feeling of relation of height among values adheres to the primal 
feeling for value in such a.way, that in any given case, the 
height of different values is easily sensed. Every concrete sense 
of value is primarily related to a scale of values. All hving 
valuational feeling comes under laws of preference which are 
embedded in the order of valuational essences. This relationality 
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of feeling resolves itself precisely into the relation of 
‘higher’ and ‘lower’. This is called ‘the axiological perception 
of height’ (vol. ii, p. 63). It is the perception of an ideal scale 
Sui generis. Pascal’s phrase ‘ordre du coeur’ expresses the 
same. The phenomenon of preference is not apprehensible 
without a momentary deepening of devotion and a more atten- 
tive listening. As a fleeting phenomenon, it must be carefully 
hearkened to in its faintest whispers. Otherwise, it can be 
injured by rough handling. No human need of unity or a philo- 
sophical need of a system can change this circumstance. As 
such, the scale of values must remain a mere fragmentary work 
as compared to the philosophical knowledge of values (vol. H, 


p. 64): 
No SUPREME VALUE 


In Volume I, a number of historical ethical systems have 
been examined. ‘hey are shown to err through a one-sided em- 
phasis on some values at the expense of others. Attention has 
been drawn to the error involved in the view that man possesses 
a knowledge of good and evil. Nietzsche was the first to explode 
this ancient myth. Man has not become as God, knowing good 
and evil. ‘To this day he does not know what good and evil 
are. More accurately, he knows only little about them, only 
fragments.’ For ‘the good is not as most philosophical 
theories hold ‘the absolute unit of the morally valued’. Values 
are many. ‘Their realm is a maniloldness, and we „know 
neither the entire manifoldness nor its unity’ (vol. i, pp. 83-4). 
Then, if there is a unity of good, it cannot be the unity of a 
single principle. It must only be a unity of system. But, 
even this assumption is a difficult matter, as there is no empiri- 
cal evidence for it. The values of experience cannot be ordered 
in a linear scheme. ‘We cannot even actually discriminate a 
more complexly articulated system, but only the inter-depen- 
dence and gradations of certain groups of value. As many of 
the values stand in antinomic relation to each other, 1t seems 
to preclude all possibility of a higher synthesis. But as system 
is a postulate of all coherent thinking, we can find it in ethics, 
in our recognition of the categorical character of obligation and 
in our ethical judgments. This presupposition should not be 
taken as setting aside the conflict in concrete situations. A 
monism of ethics must allow for a pluralism of morals. Its 
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principle of unity can have no more than the regulative func- 
tion of an idea (vol. ii, ch. v). 

Ethics always tended to assume a supreme value. It some- 
times sought it in the strongest and the most elemental and 
sometimes in the highest of values. The ethics of pleasure, 
happiness, seli-preservation and the Kantian ethics of univer- 
sality have upheld the supremacy of the elemental. The ethics 
of Justice, neighbour love, universal love, have all stressed the 
supremacy of the axilologically highest value. But they are 
wrong. Ethics must always allow for an incurable pluralism 
as regards contents. The Platonic ‘idea of the good’ is an 
ethical idea devoid of definite content and lacking in distinctive 
marks. The idea of supreme value remains empty and affords 
no ethical insight. Even if it is agreed that the good is the 
centre of ethical values, nothing is settled thereby. It was 
Plotinus who said that the Good is ‘beyond the power of human 
thought’. The question has relevancy for practical purposes, 
if it means that a plurality of values is self-contradictory. 
Obviously, it is not the case. A systematic co-ordination of 
diverse values can exist without culminating in one supreme 
point. Unity of the system is in no way dependent on the 
focal unity or the supreme value sought for. Even in the 
domain of existential categories, the ultimate which can be 
discovered is not a single ruling principle but a whole stratum 
of principles. All monisms are of a purely constructive nature. 
They issue out of a logical craving for unity. Again, the desired 
unity of values need not be a value itself. ‘The principle of 
motion need not be motion itself, of life, life, and of knowledge, 
knowledge itself. Similarly, the universally ruling principle of 
the realm of value can very well be something else than value 
(vol. ii, pp. 66-72). There is no reason, why the supreme 
value, in the sense of giving the values their inner unity, should 
itself be value. On the whole, ethics should leave this problem 
unsolved, keeping all possibilities open. A desired unity should 
not commit itself to a monism of value, in the given multiplicity 
of morals. But, it can surely hold by a monism of ethics, in 
the variety of values. ‘Nothing in the realm of values 1s more 
concealed than just this central principle (the good) which is 
assumed by all morality as self-evident, but which in truth is 


everywhere differently understood’ (vol. u, p. 67). 
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CRITICISM 


In holding fast by a pluralism of values, Hartmann provides 
a counter-point to one-value morality. A one-value morality 
often degrades into fanaticism and easily forgets its own pur- 
poses. But is not a supreme value, at the same time, a funda- 
mental postulate of ethics? If there is a higher and lower, 
there must be the highest and the lowest also, otherwise, the 
phrase ‘axiological perception of height’ has no meaning. 
Again, a man cannot walk in two directions or serve two 
masters. In the pursuit of all that is valuable, one is only 
realising the unity of the supreme value which alone is giving 
meaning to all other values. For example, supreme in Plato’s 
Metaphysical hierarchy of forms is ‘the form of the Good’ 
transcending knowledge and being. He himself admitted that 
there 1s no writing of his on this subject since it is not capable 
of being expressed hke the other branches of knowledge. The 
good formed the goal of all Plato’s intellectual endeavour. 
There must be a supreme value to give unity and system to 
the whole domain of values, harmonising their antinomies in 
one sovereign and universal purpose. Otherwise striving dis- 
integrates itself in a variety of antithetical pursuits. Our many 
pursuits can have significance, only when we realise that their 
initial frictions are bound to be transcended ultimately in the 
supreme value. Otherwise, plainly, none of our pursuits has 
any intrinsic worth. If we are unable to fill up the picture of 
the supreme value, it is because we have not transcended the 
sphere of valuational conflict. Our inability to outline the 
supreme good need not mean its non-existence. Every value 
has value, only because it finally carries us beyond the conflict 
and kindles in us the yearning for the supreme value. Though 
he has not looked at this problem in this light, Hartmann inci- 
dentally brings out the need for appreciating the variety and 
richness of moral life. Most moralities have an aggressive ten- 
dency to usurp power and set up valuational dictatorship. A 
man pledged to one and only one ideal, without knowing its 
relations to other ideals, is blind to the multidimensional rich- 
ness of moral life. Every faddist is a strange case of pathology. 
Most of those who think that they are leading moral lives 
overlook the number of possibilities that bloom by the wayside. 
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Idealism without understanding and realism without capacity 
are sources of all mischief in the world. An appreciation of 
the abundant wealth of life adds more tolerance and goodwill 
to it out of its own fulness. 


TT 
VALUES AS ANTINOMIC 


Just as categories involve one another, so do values, though 
the nature of their implication is different. Some sort of cor- 
relation runs throughout the entire domain. Negative values 
are specially more closely related than the positive ones. Vices 
go hand in hand more than virtues. Ethical opposition, being 
a more complex one than the Ontological, is on a different foot- 
ing. In dealing with this aspect of the question, the author 
once again brings to bear afresh, the insight of Aristotelian 
ethics. In every value, at some point, there is a catch which 
brings about a unique qualitative transformation. What 
originally was the condition of a good life becomes the basis of 
a bad one. The values of health, courage, etc., good in them- 
selves, may pave the way for a fall. Any virtue set full speed 
ends in vice. Even truthfulness, a highly praised virtue, if 
adopted absolutely, only causes irreparable losses to those around. 
A good turns out to be a bad in so far as it disregards its 
complementary good. There is again an unavoidable opposition 
betweén complementary goods, as these claims conflict at some 
point or other. At the same time, in so far as a claim has a 
significant ethical stamp, it must bear essential reference to a 
complementary claim. This antinomic relation is evident in 
the case of justice and love. Justice is impersonal, mechanical 
and cold. Love is personal, spontaneous and warm. We do 
not like to be judged by those whom we love or love those who 
judge us. Lovers are proverbially blind and judges are pro- 
verbially strict. They are genuine contraries, if not polar 
opposites. Yet, they are also complementary, because, Justice 
without love is itgelf injustice. By a fetish of principles, it is 
easy to forget the great motives of life. Love without justice 
terminates in a fateful attachment that sees no other’s point. 
If it is open to one value, it is dead to ten others. It places 
faith in the place of reason and reigns reckless of results. 
Valuational opposites constitute a system of possible diversity 
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with more than one dimension. Each contrast is in itself a 
dimension and indeed a completely positive continuum. The 
dimensions interpenetrate and cross each other constituting a 
dimensional system. ‘Thus in the realm of values there is 
something like an ideal positional system of posstble values a 
sort of intelligible space’ (vol. ii, p. 78). The dimensional sys- 
tem of opposites is an ideal ‘valuational space’. A real anti- 
nomy is struck when it is beyond synthesis. When we find 
an irresoluble antinomy we have finally come upon the ulti- 
‘mately irrational and tragic in ethical life. The case of purity 
versus maturity is a typical example. There can be no genuine 
synthesis here as the movement from the one to the other 1s 
irreversible. A sophisticated man’s desire to regain the lost 
paradise of a child’s nature is doomed to be a sad longing. 
There is an antinomy between activity and inertia, simplicity 
and complexity, universality and singularity etc. On the 
‘further side’ of moral values, there is antinomy between ethics 
and Religion. Hartmann regards the conflict between them as 
so fundamental that ethics must postulate atheism. But here 
again, one must avoid the error of treating as ultimate the 
thesis of an antinomy, which as its status indicates may be 
no more than a half truth (vol. iti, pp. 2738-74). Values some- 
times present such a tragic conflict, that the agent cannot 
escape from the taint of guilt, for, a greater guilf is incurred 
by fighting shy of the issue, than by facing it ont stfaight- 
forwardly (vol. ti, p. 208). But though such antinomies are 
insoluble at our present stage of experience, it does not follow 
that the antithetical values are necessarily on a par of complete 
equality. Though he denies the possibility of discovering a 
principle of synthesis, he cannot resist the temptation to specu- 
late on the direction in which it should be sought. With this he 
refers us back to the Aristotelian Doctrine of the ‘Golden 
mean’. The Golden mean does not represent the Good as 
merely the commonplace average. Each of Aristotle’s anti- 
thetical disvalues stand in opposition to a distinct value. The 
Aristotelian virtue is a synthesis of two valuable, but in them- 
selves one sided qualities. Thus cwfpocrvun(Sophrosyne) is in 
opposition ta licentiousness, self-control; as against apathy, it is 
the normal ability to react emotionally. The virtue opposed to 
ivascibility is mildness; but against the extreme of spiritlessness, 
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it becomes the capacity to feel righteous indignation. But all 
this is only a possible speculation (vol. 11, pp. 414, 432). 


CRITICISM 


An ideal synthesis of values is an ever receding impracti- 
cability in actual experience. The whole of moral life is based 
upon a basic contradiction. Moral values, so long as they do 
not transcend their antinomies have no claim to finality. To 
solve these antinomies the golden mean is no clue, since in 
the very ideal synthesis it seeks, it is again pitted against an 
equally strong synthesis of disvalues. Take the case of modera- 
tion. Is it not always opposed to excess? To resolve the 
antinomies you must transcend the antinomy. In the sphere of 
antinomy if not this, the other one takes its place. For the 
fulfilment of the moral life, speculative minds must turn to a 
different quarter. <A strictly philosophical mind must run over 
the moral life quickly and lose itself in a higher harmony to 
escape logical contradictions. Though Bradley’s central thesis 
is correct, he went wrong in speaking of the moral life as based 
upon the two incompatible ideals of self-sacrifice and self- 
assertion (Appearance and Reality, pp. 414 and 415). No one 
follows either; moral life is based upon the pursuit of the Ideal 
only. Self-sacrifice and self-assertion are not the points at issue, 
though they form a formidable pair of antinomies. The Ideal 
must’ be a finished and faultness sample of perfection. We 
pursue neither our self-seeking nor our self-sacrifice but the 
Ideal itself. The Ideal should not contain any contradiction ; 
otherwise, it lacks perfection. The Spinozistic phrase “Amor 
Dei intellectualis’ expresses this. Applying the principle of 
non-contradiction and perfection, moral values are seen to lack 
still something. The conflict between Good and Good is itself 
the first contradiction implied in moral life. Ethical tragedy is 
the deliberate turning down of one good in favour of another 
as if it were no good but evil itself. As such, every good is 
also an evil on the sly. If this is a fact, where is finality in 
this preference? All moral.values lose their worth at a certain 
point. The so-called Goods and Virtues, on a wider view, can 
never be conceived without: a complementary train of vices and 
evils. Ethics is only a valuable preface to the grasp of the 
ideal. The antinomic structure of values always presses ethics 
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forward into a higher phase of critical enquiry. When we pay 
off our obligations, our moral doing and undoing coincide. The 
end of moral life is Nirvāna. Ethics is not rendered farcical, 
because, it cannot hold its sway for ever. ‘There are more per- 
manent concerns of the soul, more abiding goals that lure it 
away from its false tangles. In the end, all phases of life 
are drawn into an eternal moment of Nirvāna filled with beauty 
and peace. The drawbacks in the merely moral life must be 
set right in the finale of human destiny. 


TIT 
ECONOMIG FOUNDATIONS OF ETHICS 


The realm of ethical values is an organised material conti- 
nuum or more correctly a series of continua. The task of 
ethics is to discover their inter-relations. The values pursued, 
as distinguished from the values of the mtention or disposition, 
are not themselves moral values. ‘The end of straightforward- 
ness is not to be straightforward for oneself, but that the man 
to whom one speaks may learn the truth’ (vol. 1, p. 81). The 
values which in our ethical life we aim at realising are not 
moral but situational values. We induce a moral order into 
the relations of Goods to persons in social contexts. Moral 
values proper presuppose, as a requisite for their actualisation, 
these Goods and situational values. Thus, honesty presupposes 
things worth stealing and persons who suffer on that account. 
If property has no value, there would be no temptation to 
steal it or own it at another’s expense. If Goods have no value 
the occasion for honesty and dishonesty also ceases. Situations 
can exist on their own account independently of moral values, 
but moral values cannot exist in their own value independently 
of situations. From the standpoint of intrinsic worth, of 
course, moral value is completely independent of any external 
reference. But, from the standpoint of its actualisation, it pre- 
supposes the actuality of existing situations possessing a value 
of some kind or other (vol. ii, p. 24). We have already noticed 
the inter-relation and stratification. of the axiological realm by 
a comparison with the ontological structures of categories (vol. 
i, p. 251). Any graded system of a priori principles must 
present a definite categorical formation. In Hartmann’s sys- 
tem, dependence and superiority are not antagonistic to each 
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other. It is rather the categorical law upon which his whole 
system of values is based. The higher principle is always the 
more complex, more conditioned and as such weaker. The 
lower is always the more unconditioned and more general, and 
as such stronger (vol. i, p. 251). Material and situational 
values are the simplest and most unconditioned, immediate and 
essential. That is why the most grievous transgressions are 
those against the lowest values, though the greatest moral 
deserts attach to the highest values. In the sphere of goods 
values, r is clear that a loss of material goods is in general 
a more serious matter than a loss of spiritual goods. A threat 
to lfe and limb is grave though mere hfe on that account is 
not the highest Good. The fulfilment of the lower takes un- 
conditional precedence, because, with its violation, the higher 
also is put under risk. There is a universal condemnation of 
the violation of such values as hfe and property, respect for 
which is unconditional. Moral and spiritual values being finer 
and more complicated in pattern, are more dependent. As such, 
they present only a weaker claim. A mere failure in friendship 
and untrustworthiness, though moral defects, are not crimes. 
Nevertheless, their qualitative superiority is sensed in the feeling 
of approbation that they generally bring. The realisation of 
the lower is the bare minimum, upon which the higher can 
thrive (vol. ii, p. 53). Moral values are all through dependent 
upon the non-moral values of the material goods or human 
situations. The distinction between the moral and the non- 
moral values is, of course, fundamental, as drawing the line 
between ethics and economics. Apart from economic values, 
morality has no basis to work upon. The connection of the 
non-moral values (goods values, economic, situational, etc.) 
with the moral values is not merely an outward one, but is 
‘essential, inward and material’ (vol. u, p. 24). ‘It is an un- 
equivocal irreversible dependence of the higher upon the lower’ 
(vol. ii, p. 25). Where the lower value is weak, the higher 
has no place. Bodily hunger means the loss of manly pride 
and spiritual dignity also. But we do not, of course, regard 
a person as specially worthy because he respects property or 
attends regularly to his bodily needs. Here, the elementary 
value is the stronger and the value dependent upon it is the 
superior. 
9 
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CRITICISM 

The utter dependence of the moral on the non-moral values 
for actualisation is one of the solid points of the new ethics. 
In the law of Categories, Hartmann supplies the key to the 
ethics of socialism. Hitherto, it is only socialism that has real- 
ised that bodily weakness means the weakness of the spirit also 
and that poverty means the loss of pride and with that all 
the noble vanity in the human being. One can afford to neglect 
music and painting until the whole of society 1s safe on its 
most elementary side. An ethics without economics, though 
theoretically possible, is a practical tragedy. Hartmann has 
moved into the centre of his thesis this critical note of socialism. 
As such, he must admit that the pursuit of a higher value, 
when a lower value is unsatisfied, is a sin against morality. 
The study of economics through ethics, and ethics through 
economics, is a fresh field of research which contemporary social 
sciences must undertake, to reconstruct the ethico-economic 
basis of civilised life. The truth is, everyone 1s M a false posi- 
tion in a society until his possibilities are realised. We are all 
ready to do the other man down at the slightest provocation. 
For the most part we drift with the society into which we are 
born. The worst of us ere the wise in our generation, who 
make the best of its accidents without changing its morals. 
Intellectualism can never get on on easy terms with plytocracy 
and snobbery. We are badly brought up without love for each 
other and spoiled by economic causes. In all ages there have 
been selfish pleas for economic inequality which is the source of 
all unjust delight. A drastic spring-clearance of the businessman's 
civilisation, with a pervasive human sympathy and a shrewd 
insight into the realities of economic and political life is the 
need of the hour. The Victorian era of self-complacency has 
drawn to a close. The present depression is too keen and its 
implications for the future of our race too vast. The efforts of 
our modern industry and of the financial arrangements associated 
with it are ruinous to a considerable portion of society. In this 
great century of gloom, we have to seek with vision and courage 
the technique by which the good life may be made possible 
on this earth, once again. The dividing up of our wealth on 
ethical lines is the first condition of organised society. It needs 
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nobody to convince us today that our system of distribution is 
wildly wrong. We have million-dollar-fops side by side with 
paupers worn out by unrewarded drudgery. The problem of all 
civilised countries today is only the problem of distribution of 
wealth. If God is the ultimate Maker of everything, all we 
have a right to do with our production is to feed his sacred 
limbs. The question is only ethical. We have to produce 
enough for all of us on one side and prevent the theft of this 
produce by a few on the other. Fortunately, the problem of 
production has been solved for us by science. It is now for the ` 
social sciences, under the Captaincy of Ethics, to solve the 
problem of distribution. Intelligence is soon bound to revolt 
against every form of waste, takine the badge of power in the 
long run, to bear down the bars that he in its way. The ethical 
world does not arise until the economic world is already born. 
In a life in which the best draw a blank and stand aghast at 
the ways of man, ethics is only a mask and a decoy. The 
hfe that lacks material suecess can have no other virtue left 
in it, except a secret envy of the more fortunate and a vague 
dread of the days ahead. Defeatism and dissolutionment are 
not wisdom though we pass from pain to profundity. The 
move towards the new social order must be rapid, otherwise 
the moral man will perish in an immoral society. At the same 
time, we have to note that the higher values should not 
be surrendered to the claims of the commonplace. Dialectic 
materialism fails to appreciate the beauties of the higher life. 
Life has no meaning so long as it is a competitive struggle. 
The vainest of us elevate a simple desire for social success into 
a gripping elemental passion and spoil the beauty of a really 
good life. Marxism made a crude appeal to the economic inter- 
ests of man and failed in its faith in him. A true ethico- 
economic philosophy should never lose sense of the depth and 
dignity of human nature. Life is nerve- racking and distratcing 
until the conditions of its survival are secured. Economic mate- 
rialism must be discarded with good grace once its part is over. 
Man is an eternal dreamer who does not ‘live by bread alone’. 
History is nothing but the poignant record of man’s moral 
struggles at self-creation in *he line of his ideals. Our duty 
at present is not so much before God as before our own fellow 
human beings. When we take a bird’s-eye view of the way 
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humanity has travelled up till now, its many side turnings and 
meanderings, we become a little sad about the probable destiny 
of a race that has produced the Buddha and the Christ. If we 
are wiser for this sadness, there 1s hope for man and hope in 
the future. 


Parr V 


SPECIFIC MORAL VALUES 
(1) THRE Goop 


The differentia of Moral values lies in its connection with 
freedom. Individuals assume responsibility in their regard and 
are held accountable for actions flowing from them. They also 
experience a sense of guilt over lapses and satisfaction over 
fulfilments. The specific quality called ‘Goodness’ is not, of 
course, by any means the whole of moral value, nor even its 
last unit in the scale. It is, on the other hand, at the very 
basis of moral life and contains the bare minimum of morality. 
Though the loftier achievements of personality, heroism and 
moral greatness are not meant for all, it is expected of every- 
one that he will be good. The orientation of our personal life 
according to the scale of values is the objective ideal of goodness. 
As such, it forms a fundamental moral claim made on every- 
body. Though moral grandeur is not expected of everybody, 
it is expected, that one and all will be good within the scope 
of each one’s ethos. The chief mark of goodness is the 
preference of a higher value to one lower in the scale. The 
mark of disvalue, of badness, is the preference of the lower 
value to the higher. Here is contained the open suggestion, 
that every voluntary act is directed only to the realisation of 
a good of some kind. The Socratic dictum that nobody does 
evil for its own sake contains the clue. A Satanic being, 
making evil as such his good, is an axiological impossibility. 
Since the primary feeling of value is a feeling not of a single 
value alone, but of values, as partially related and roughly 
graded, it is possible to pursue values and yet not escape guilt. 
To be moral, one need not aim at the highest alone. As each 
act refers to a specific situation, the moral demand relates only 
to the highest within the scope of the same. Moral goodness 
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is realised in man, only as the value of rightly directed 
behaviour (vol. ii, pp. 171-91). 


(2) LIFE AS A VALUE 


All Ingher development of spiritual and moral life is condi- 
tioned by the development of tne life which carries it. The 
footing of the natural being in the form of vitality and strength 
is man’s hold on existence, without which he would only float 
in the air. Here is the earthly weight which holds him down 
and which he must overcome at every step upward. But here 
also is the source which sustains spiritual life, over against 
which stands death as a disvalue. It puts an end not only to 
the body but also to the spirit and personality. The unique 
grlievousness of this disvalue becomes evident, from the serious- 
ness of murder, the moral guilt against life. Injury to life and 
every weakness of it bear the stamp of elemental anti-value, 
of death, of the vital downfall. All excessive sufferings herald 
that disintegrating pessimism of those who are sickled over 
and made unfit for life. The value of life that is sound at the 
core is that it approves of everything natural. This ethical 
attitude found its classical expression in the ancient view, that 
everything natural is beautiful and innocent. Where the bio- 
logical soil is barren, m'an is doomed with all his values. 
Ethical anti-naturalism is an error. Asceticism is hostile to 
the natural and regards it as evil. Life is not created by man 
but is given to him or laid into his hands as it were. He can 
lead it to great heights and in this tendency, natural value 
passes over into moral value (vol. ii, p. 131). 


REFLECTIONS 


The recognition of the rights of elemental values in the 
ethical life is one of the outstanding contributions of the new 
ethics. Existence is the basic value. The ancient Hindus ex- 
pressed a similar view in the Aphorism ‘Sariramadyam khalu 
dharmasiadhanam’. They regarded the body as the very vehicle 
of the good life and kept it in form for the higher life of the 
spirit. As the higher life is based on the lower, it is the moral 
duty of every citizen to insist upon his economic minimum. 
We are still glossing over this dark chapter of human life which 
gent its noblest sons begging at the doors of prosperous fools. 
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The mute millions seem to be slaving all through life, only to 
make a few crafty men safe on this side of existence. Half 
the pathology of the times is the direct outcome of economic 
maladjustment. Christ was the first great communist of the 
world, though the ethics of Christianity was a gradual turning 
away from the teachings of Christ to the ‘Survival of the fittest’ 
scandal of Darwin. The time has come for a corporate effort 
at full self-direction in human life, through a lightning revo- 
lution in the ethos of man. Economic mishaps are no longer 
acts of God but relics of the old barbarity which still believes 
in gold as the solvent of human ills. Through a thorough 
overhauling of the Ethico-economic groundwork of civilized 
human life, the technique must be sought out, to organise the 
means for the great ends that the moral race 1s destined to 
follow. ‘The tragedy of the present order of civilisation is that 
it sinned against elemental values and missed the significance 
of its whole pursuit. 


(8) SUFFERING AS A VALUE 

Suffering has a value. It has tlie effect of liberating a deeply 
inward and mysterious power. The incapacity to suffer, the 
impossibilitiy of bearing grief and misfortune are anti-values. 
‘When a dire misfortune has passed away, it leaves the man, 
that is incapabie of suffering, broken, morally warped, dishgur- 
ed, weakened : he can no longer stand up, he has been damaged 
in his fundamental worth.’ Suffering is the energy test of 
moral being, the load test of elasticity. “Within the limit... 
the nearer to it so much the more—suffering means the awaken- 
ing of his innermost moral nature, the unlocking of the depths 
of his being, the liberation of his noblest energies.’ Whoever 
has been tested in suffering ‘is tempered steel.’ Moral capacity 
is stored up in him. He is like a ‘steel spring which returns 
to its original strengh’ or to use the analogy of Nietzsche, he 
is ‘like the strung bow which waits for the arrow’. ‘Great pain 
opens the deep places in a way the untrained person does not 
dream of. And not only the depths of one’s own heart but the 
heart of others, even the depths of the general life with its Inex- 
haustible richness of opportunity. One’s whole attitude towards 
life is changed.’ The gaze of the unburdened man falls upon 
the sparkling surfaces. The man matured in suffering sees the 
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same situations and conflicts, the same aspirations and struggles, 
but he sees also below the surface. He can share the lite of 
others and his outlook is broadened and sharpened. ‘In suffer- 
ing for a person there is a puzzling and unmistakable depth 
of participation, a communication with him, which for inward 
depth has no equal.’ ‘A mother loves her child not the less 
on account of the suffering which it brings her, but the more; 
and for nothing in the world would she allow herself to be 
robbed of this.’ In this way, ‘to suffer for his name’s sake’ 
hovered before the first Christians as the highest participation 
in the person of Jesus. With suffering the appreciation of 
happiness also deepens. ‘The moral greatness of a tested 
character is far removed from all anxiety to flee from pain and 
hardship, from petty fear and worry. The quiet firm nature 
of the tried soul does not crave for pleasure and happiness.’ 
And just for that reason, according to the law of happiness, 
it comes to him (vol. i, p. 138). 


REFLECTIONS 


That suffering is a value is not an easily acceptable propo- 
sition. ‘Though all suffering does not come to injure, three- 
quarters of our intelligent effort is only directed against the 
invitation of the same. If suffering is a value, we must be 
capable of wishing it for others without moral stultification. 
But, car we, with a clear conscience, wish the loss of another’s 
wife or property? If we wish for the fall of the man that 
caused us suffering, it is only the outcome of the agitations of 
the moment that cause a partial blindness. In truth, we can 
never wish suffering for another without an element of self- 
degradation. And if we cannot wish suffering for anybody, 
how can it be a value? The truer view would be to regard 
suffering as a necessary evil with which all living creation 
seems to be confronted. Compassion and courage are two 
monumental virtues that minimise the force of this evil; courage 
in our own adversity and compassion in those of others. A 
great ship asks only deep waters; a trained soul in the school 
of suffering is always lavish of his compassion and is no longer 
duped by the gay cynical worid which passes over the deepest 
sorrows of its neighbours with an air of seli-complacency. 
While much that Hartmann puts in on behalf of suffering 
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is true, the opposite also is the case with people who have 
gone through prolonged suffering. While some men, who have 
suffered, want to prevent it for others, some are interested in 
assiduously procuring it for those’ who have not yet known 
what it is to suffer. While suffering makes a wise Man Wiser, 
it makes the less wise a regular disciple of the devil and a col- 
league of the darkest gods in nature. Every cynic is a 
hardened romanticist and every romanticist contains the rude 
germs of cynicism. The chief cause of all suffering is ‘attach- 
ment’ and the only way out of it is ‘detachment’. Ignorance 
is the cause of the same and knowledge is the cure of it. In 
the state of highest virtue there can be no shade of suffering. 
Epicurus held the virtuous state to be a ‘tranquil, undisturbed, 
innocuous and non-competitive fruition, which approached most 
nearly the perfect happiness of the Gods, who neither suffered 
vexation nor caused vexation to others’. Generally, the man 
well poised in all the humours gets the greatest fun out of life 
paying the smallest bill. To seek suffering is a masochistic 
perversion, when it can be helped; while, to avoid it, always 
and at all costs, is not a sign of noble behaviour. But in no 
case can it be regarded as a value to be wished for. A suffering 
object is a sacred thing thrown as the first charge on the con- 
science of the moral world. The only occasion suffering is 
permissible is, when, by undergoing a smaller suffering, a 
greater suffering can be avoided. What is valuable to us is 
discontent and moral indignation, but not pain and suffering 
that make of hfe ‘A vale of tears’. We can idealise suffering 
only when we have not suffered enough; for, there is nothing 
particularly elevating in the sum of pains that life holds in 
trust for most of its unlucky members; while, in the flashes 
of beauty it throws, there is a craving for immortality, for 
closing up with the beatific moment. The first and the last 
act of a noble mind will be to put an end to all suffering. 


(4) HAPPINESS AS A VALUE 


Happiness includes pleasure, satisfaction, joy, blessedness— 
and between these an extremely varied scale of Spiritual states 
in the manner of participation in values. A man can bear only 
a limited measure of happiness without sinking morally. Man 
cannot bear both extremes. Those that are spoiled by happiness 
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become shallow. Our nature cannot, without damage, suffer 
the exclusive cultivation of one value only. Precisely what 
happiness Jacks, suffering furnishes. It deepens and tempers 
the man and sharpens his perception of values. But all happi- 
ness cannot be called superficial. There is a deep and level 
happiness which does not exist without a tinge of suffering. 
An exclusive ethics of duty is blind to the value of happiness 
(vol. n, p. 160). 


REFLECTIONS 


Though Hartmann is no Hedonist, he recognises the value 
of Happiness. The Hedonists are right in their fundamental 
philosophy of happiness. What else can be the aim of life but 
happiness, and more of it? Hartmann is not a thorough-going 
Hedonist, though the trend of all ethical life is towards the 
supremest state of virtue. If all the satisfaction that culture 
and courage bring can be taken away from life, all that remains 
is the cruel fun of knowing that we die. It is a form of 
cultural snobbery to hold that it is not happiness that we follow 
directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously. Histori- 
cally, the Philosophy of happiness defeated itself, because, it 
was unlucky in the selection of its means. Happiness is not a 
thing to be sought outside the self. If a man cannot find 
happiness in himself, he can find it nowhere else. The 
difference between the Hedonist, and for example, a Vedantist 
(who may be regarded as professing Eudaemonism) hes in the 
fact that the latter looks on happiness as not external, but as 
rooted in and identical with the self. The pursuit of happiness 
is nothing but self-realisation. While pursuit of pleasures has 
no doubt to be condemned as being the pursuit of the lowly, 
impermanent and degrading, the pursuit of the happiness which 
is the self is not merely praiseworthy but the only intelligible 
one, since all other goals derive their worth only as fragmen- 
tation of that supreme goal. The Indian Sruti declares (tarati 
éokam štmavit) the knowledge of the true self to be the only 
authentic means of gaining happiness that is unalloyed. There 
is no other conceivable way of reaching that level happiness 
which is not marred by secular strains. New creeds open new 


1 Sarvam paravasgam duhkham sarvamatmavasSam sukham. 
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avenues of comfort and new religions new paradises, but the 
inside of man is full of punctures needing the knowledge of the 
self to make it whole. Some seek eternal truth and others 
eternal beauty only for the sake of the highest spiritual happi- 
ness. Mankind thinks that happiness is innocent while it 1s 
the very bloom of a beautiful soul versed in the art of the self. 
Without self-knowledge there is no genuine happiness and 
without genuine happiness our short life is a prolonged tragic 
joke set in the worst of tastes. The goal of life is real happi- 
ness and the ground of this is the knowledge of realty. Even 
a Dante, Milton or Kant could not conceive of a heaven without 
a balance of happiness on the side of virtue. 


(Š) JUSTICE 


The primary significance of justice is in its tendency to 
encounter the egoism of the individual. However unlike men 
may be in character, disposition or social position, there exists 
a court of appeal before which they are equal. The tendency 
of justice is conservative. The communal, cultural and higher 
spiritual values can flourish only where life, property and per- 
sonal freedom are secure. The richer and more varied patterns 
of moral life cannot begin until the simpler circumstances of 
their evolution are furnished. Justice is the moral tendency 
to provide these conditions, and is the minimum of morality. 
‘If we bear in mind that the state together with the legal insti- 
tutions is a structure continually undergoing an inner revolu- 
tion and never attaining finality . . . the revision of the 
existing law appears as an inevitable consequence of the uni- 
versal legislative trusteeship. ' We have a share in the 
guilt of each individual. All of us are called upon to think 
about the transformation of things which is required by the 
sense of justice. “Through solidarity man outgrows himself by 
devotion to his perpetual task as the architeet of the community 
and the creator of law’ (vol. zn, p. 228). 


REFLECTIONS 


The glaring problem of the age is the reconciliation of 
economic socialism with political liberty. There can be no 
civilisation without security, freedom, and legitimate self- 
expression through the individual ethos. Political liberty 
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dwindles into a zero if it is not backed up by economic justice. 
The critical hour has arrived in the history of our race, and 
in the solution we offer to this problem with the sense of 
justice at our command hes ‘the future of humanity. Our 
whole fabric of the modern order is going to be smashed on 
the one grim paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty, if 
the ethical experts fail to play their part with a divine sense 
of justice. 


(6) WISDOM 


‘This is fundamentally different from knowledge, insight, 
foresight, or inspection. It is the penetration of the valu-’ 
ational sense into life, into all discriminations, into every 
reaction and action, even down to the spontaneous valuational 
responses which accompany every experience; it is the fulfil- 
ment of one's own ethical being with its points of view, the 
fixed and basic attitude of the practical consciousness towards 
values. In a strictly anti-intellectualistic sense one might 
indeed call it ethical spirituality, the atitude of the ethos as the 
ultimate spiritual factor in humanity dominating the whole life.’ 
‘It is a kind of ethical divination, a foreboding presentiment of 
the wider perspective.’ Ethical divination is at bottom the 
living sense of life. With a thousand tentacles the wise man 
reaches out beyond himself and his own limited understanding. 
He does not live in what he already knows of himself but 
always ‘a span beyond’ (vol. ti, p. 238). 


REFLECTIONS 
‘Viveka’, ‘Antahkaranaparipakva’ and ‘Samyagdarsana’ are 
the cognate values set forth by the Indian thinkers as the 
outfit of the moral man. Ethical divination must be carried 
into profounder depths by illumination born out of ‘Samyagdar- 
gana’. The finest point of ethical elevation is sensed in the 
maturity of the ‘Antahkarana’, the ‘ordre du coeur’ of Pascal. 


(7) COURAGE 
‘Wisdom is a value which stirs man on to the choice of 
ends, bravery to the execution of them.’ ‘The most conspi- 
cuous form in which this virtue manifests itself 1s the outward 
bravery, the ability to stake one’s hfe, the spontaneous facing 
of extreme danger, the standing at one’s post or manliness as 
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the ancients called it.’ ‘It inheres in all decisive effort. . 
wherever there is an element of adventure in a situation which 
requires personal commitment and demands sacrifice.’ A brave 
act may be worthy of a better cause. Moral hfe is a venture 
and requires courage at every turn. ‘Along with the courageous 
deed must be classified the courageous word, conviction in opi- 
nion, bravery in truth, confession and thought; and not less 
courage to oneself and one’s feeling, one’s personality, the 
courage of great emotions, of fateful passion (the special field 
of false shame, fear of public opinion, a cowardly hiding of 
oneself). Indeed there is such a thing as the courage to live, 
to undergo experience, to see things through and know their 
quality, not less than the courage to be happy’ (vol. i, 
pp. 245, 246). 


REFLECTIONS 


Neither Aristotle nor Hartmann gives us a complete insight 
into courage as a value. Aristotle makes courage the golden 
mean between rashness and cowardice. But courage is neither 
a golden mean nor a simple quality but a mass of components 
held together by fulness of understanding. ‘here is no cour- 
age without knowledge and all genuine heroism is based only 
on this foundation. To meet life on one’s own terms, one needs 
courage. All things serve a brave soul and the world is just 
what he makes of it. The ancient civilisations fostered the 
ethos of bravery through a dignified literature of the actions 
of great men. The ancient Romans placed the statues of 
heroes in their houses in order to inspire their children with 
grand models. Today, they are replaced by the photos of 
Greta Garbo and Maurice Chevalier. A critical analysis of life 
on all fronts gives us the key of it in the word ‘courage’. In 
fearlessness begins a new life. The Upanisadic seers laid great 
stress on strength as the great virtue needed for the spiritual 
adventure. (Nayamatma balahinena labhyah.) Success, joy, 
satisfaction, freedom from anxiety, exemption from meanness, 
and all those finer graces which glorify our little day here are 
the royal vestiges of courage. If courage is gone from a man’s 
life, all the rest of it is a reaction to fears. But, even the 
bravest are afraid of doing that which is mean. A great portion 
of the courage that is needed in the world is not of a ‘Rajasic’ 
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kind. The commonplaces of everyday life need courage to be 
honest, courage to resist temptation, courage to speak the truth, 
courage to be what we really are, and not to pretend to be 
what we are not, and sometimes, perhaps, a courage even to 
pose to put down injustice. There is again strong courage 
needed to live honestly within our own means and not dis- 
honestly on the proceeds of fraud protected by law. A great 
deal of the misery and vice of the world is due to the lack of 
‘Battvic’ courage. It is worth while writing on our doors the 
wise and old saying ‘Be bold!’—‘Be bold! Be not too bold.’ 
The highest occasions for courage arise in our minor struggles. 
There are great and unknown heroes and saints who carried 
on an inch to inch fight with the fatal invasions of want, cala- 
mity, turpitude and even physical break-down through bad 
nourishment, to whose memory the trumpets do not sound. 
Lafe, misfortune, isolation, abandonment, poverty, illness, dis- 
appointment, failure, and worst of all, that sinister sense of a 
ruined life are the gladitorial halls where the finest men of 
this earth waited their hour of judgment without regrets, fears 
or hopes. The conversion of knowledge into power is the work 
of courage and the elevation of power into purity 1s the work 
of knowledge. In the ethos of the ‘Sthitaprajfia’ enunciated 
by the Gita, the morally perfect man of Spinoza and the 
super-man of Nietzsche, the solid ingredient is courage born out 


of undérstanding. 


(8) SELF-CONTROL 


Our instincts and impulses constitute an inner world 
waiting to be exploited. ‘The negative side of self-control is 
directed exclusively against excess, lack of balance.’ With the 
ancients, so far as they did not lose their balance through the 
excess of asceticism, self-control culminated in the ‘inward 
reconciling beauty of the man whose character is completed and 
become steadfast’. Nothing is so radically contrary to this ideal 
as the stoic ‘bluntening and coarsening’ of emotion simply for 
the sake of serenity and the ability to endure everything. Far 
more akin to it is the epicurean refinement, the enrichment, the 
‘rounding-out’ of the emotional life leading ultimately to the 
enhancement of the capacity for enjoyment in the sense of 


ethical good taste (vol. ii, pp. 249-51). 
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REFLEOTIONS 


Hartmann should have chosen this place to estimate the 
ethos of asceticism and aestheticism. The significance of these 
two remarkable ideals cannot be passed over in a comprehensive 
thesis on ethics. The stoic represents the renunciant, impassive 
and serene attitude towards life. The aesthete represents the 
attitude of gratefulness to life with a cyrenaic eagerness to taste, 
to see, to touch and to live in high-pitched sensations. The 
stoic is above regret, fear and hope. The aesthete finds beauty 
even in the mad ravings of King Lear, in the tragic horrors of 
the Gidipus Tyrannus or the Ghosts of Ibsen. Stoicism is 
erroneously regarded as a coarse and obscene outlook on life. 
But, the stoicism of the imperial type, perfected by Janaka 
and Marcus Aurelius, was no rude and unkempt thing, but a 
refined and delicate discipline in the grand style of life. Aes- 
thetic culture aims at an artistic ordering of life through a 
many-sided expression of the ethos. Both ideals are a lesson 
in the skilled cultivation of existence. In its extreme form, 
the ascetic ideal throbs with the spirit of inner revolt, a proud 
dissidence with the lies and follies of the world. Nevertheless, 
there is a lurid flash of beauty in the morality of renunciation, 
in its wanton wreckage of all the spurious values which are 
sacred to mediocrity. But both ideals are one-sided; the one 
suffers from a surfeit of pleasure and the other from am excess 
of humour. The aesthete seeks sensations only to miss them 
the more he seeks them. The highly coloured moments of life 
are few. And when the great moment arrives, it falls flat 
on the aesthete because, he was on the tip-toe of anticipation 
which already exhausted his capacity to enjoy. The epicurean, 
bent upon ‘living in the full stream of sensations’, in the phrase 
of Walter Pater, requires a stoic probation. The mere ascetic 
and the mere aesthete alike lack the secret of genuine cheer- 
fulness born out of understanding. All the same, both are 
equally fascinating ideals, equally fundamental reactions to an 
equally accommodating life. If the stoic turns away from society, 
it is only from the crowd of vulgar snobs who lower the valu- 
ational standards of life; if he develops the skin of a rhinoceros, 
it is only to screen his inner compassion for a race which has 
cajoled itself into an acceptance of the burden of the flesh and 
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foists hopes on it. The ascetic ideal lacks all-roundness, and 
carries its regard for one value to the extremes of forcing away 
the others. Though the ideal of the aesthete aims at whole- 
ness, symmetry and harmony, it lacks the masculine grip over 
the treacherous emergencies of life. Here, the ethics of the 
golden mean breaks down. There is a crisis even in the cosmic 
rhythms. The superb grandeur of the death-dance of Siva over 
his worlds in ruin symbolises the ethos of perfect strength. 
Real moral beauty is attained when the ethos is alive to the 
fulness of life with a splendid strength of detachment. A stoic 
dignity of spirit and an epicurean refinement of taste are called 
for, to express thankfulness to life. The pattern ethos is a 
harmony of moods, a balance of humours, with a spice of ele- 
mental strength, leading to the gracefulness of personal poise; 
a masterpiece of invulnerability, in peace, power and beauty. 
The Greek ideal of beauty and the Hindu ideal of detachment 
blend into a sterling formula of the higher ethos, giving its 
owner the proud secret of the dignified handling of hfe. 


(9) PURITY 


As a value purity is more akin to goodness. He is pure 
whom no desire leads astray and no temptation allures. His 
ethos consists of an inner tendency turned away from disvalues. 
The man of experience has passed through conflicts and his 
eyes have been opened at the price of innocence. Ignorance, 
simplicity and childishness are all worthy in the eyes of purity. 
They constitute ‘Sancta Simplhicitas’. The morally complex 
character is uncertain and does not easily walk on the straight 
path. “The simplicity, straightforwardness, guilelessness of the 
pure possesses for the man standing in the midst of his diversi- 
fied experiences and burdened by them, something convincing 
and redemptive.’ ‘Purity of heart is the primal Christian value. 
Blessedness is the ethos of the child. Aristotle denied to the 
child all capacity for happiness though in happiness he saw all 
moral fulfilment., But like goodness and nobleness, purity also 
18 the basis of a series of well-known values. Sincerity, frank- 
ness, openness lie in the same direction. The pure have nothing 
to conceal as the shame of guilt is Jacking in them. They 
hate the mask and their nudity is not nakedness. The pure 
lack the worldly wisdom for subterfuge. To the man of the 
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world, he is, in his ultimate nature, incomprehensible. The 
worldly man is incapable of being straightforward and clear- 
sighted. The pure can understand the pure. The pure mind 
has the influence for good. In his obliviousness to evil, he 
becomes a symbol and attracts the fallen and the morally pro- 
strate. In his presence the worldly wise man finds a charm 
which is the education of the grown-ups through the child. 
Perfect purity edges on holiness. Purity is irrecoverable when 
it is lost, and is antinomic to maturity (vol. 11, pp. 211-21). 


REFLECTIONS 


Purity and maturity are not insoluble antinomies as under- 
stood by Hartmann. These are simply two different values that 
can co-exist in the same person without contradiction. Purity 
if it is the virtue only of a child, is anterior to all ethical circum- 
stance. Then, how can it be a virtue? As the German drama- 
tist Schiller expresses it ‘Happy child! the cradle is still to thee 
a vast space; but when thou art a man, the boundless world 
will be too small for thee’. Here, ‘the boundless world 1s too 
small for thee’, because, you are reacting to an infinity waiting 
to engulf you. He who does not dare and dream cannot fare 
well in the moral adventure. It is, after all, circumstances 
that reveal men in their true colours. Life is full of insidious 
plots for the overthrow of the soul. Wisdom consists in keep- 
ing a stiff rein and moving gently on. The greatest art 1s 
the art of moderating haste. It is always best to be at a safe 
distance from vice and sin and avoid the need for recovery. 
But, because a man has seen ‘a bit of life’, he need not be 
refused admission into heaven. The craving for a return to a 
child-like innocence and simplicity is never found in the line 
of higher thinking. Why should we fall back on the ethos 
of the child which we have discarded when we passed into 
higher thinking. Why should we fall back on the ethos of 
mere mortals when we have passed into the ethos of the 
superman? There is no limit to this range of transcendence, 
except the limits put by fear and despair. The value of purity, 
as a moral virtue, consists in its being proof against corruption. 
The ethos of the ‘Karma Yogin’ set forth in the Gita is one 
of the finest- ideals that combines purity and maturity mto a 
higher synthesis. One can be ‘in it’ and yet ‘out of it’. Stand- 
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ing still in the midst of motion and keeping pure in the midst 
of all the temptations of the under-world is a feat of ethica! 
strength. But, without this trial, a supposed pure man does 
not possess the valid pass-port. It is a mistake to suppose 
that all change is corruption. Man is not born white to be 
coloured black by life. Change is the nature of the non-self. 
The spirit is unchanging. In the midst of a full and many- 
sided life, without being a child or a recluse, one can remain 
chemically pure, by keeping a psychic distance from all that 
is objective. The celebrated poet Kalidasa gives us the most 
beautiful concept of detachment in his description of Igvara, the 
Lord of the worlds united with his consort, supporting with 
his eight forms the entire universe, yet, himself remaining free 
from the tumults of the ego. The man of great insight, even 
in his most enthusiastic participations in the ways of this little 
world, is still, essentially, a spectator. How can a looker-on 
be polluted by a strange performance going on without an end 
or beginning. To be pure is to be detached in the midst of the 
flow. 


(10) NoBILITY 


A mind is noble which is directed to the high, the ideal, 
and is detached from everything trivial and secondary. By its 
very nature, the noble is not the concern of everybody. It is 
exclusive and chooses special values. In this sense, it is ‘aris- 
trocratic’, in contrast, both to the mass of people and the multi- 


tude of values. It sets itself against the tendency to flock 
like sheep, and against all mass-production. Differences of 


level in the individual ethos are essential to nobility. From 
amongst good people, it picks out those who from its point 
of view are best. The noble thus restores the discrimination 
which the good discards. It is not interested in rulership but 
only in selection and moral being itself. The tendency of the 
noble is first to create the axiologically superior type, the ideal 
of man. In nobility, man possesses the power to determine 
himself according to foresight.’ It is a clairvoyant discernment, 
a conscious emotional rapport with the transcendent powers of 
the genuine self-subsisting ideal. The moral ascent of man 
never proceeds historically from the multitude but always through 
a select group of pioneers. This pioneering is the path-finding 
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role of the noble in the life and creation of the common- 
wealth. Once it is strengthened and matured, it moves the 
heaviest mass. ‘Herein lies the law of nobility and at the same 
time its right to segregation and selection.’ In the history of 
the ethos, nobility takes the shape of a revolutionary tendency 
born out of the fulness and progressive readiness for change In 
the outlook of values. The noble is always seeking, grasping 
and laying hold upon the untried, the uncommon and the ad- 
venturous. The noble man is averse to compromise and his 
salvation lies in the exclusive fostering of special values. To 
the noble, all half-measures are despicable. Native to nobility 
is a wide outlook, the grand style in the inner life and work, 
even under outwardly narrow circumstances. He responds to 
everything great and for its own sake, without a thought of 
reward. The noble man is the sworn foe of all pettiness and 
vulgarity. He lives above the commonplace and ethically in- 
significant. He does not strike back where he cannot respect 
his opponent. His bearing and intensified sensitiveness pro- 
ceed from an inner immunity from all that is mean. ‘The free 
unburdened devotion to what is great accords with a capacity 
for genuine enthusiasm, for real absorption in an enterprise, 
not only an ability to make sacrifices but even a delight in 
doing so. The joy of devotion is the knightly virtue of the 
morally strong. And on that again rests the strong man’s 
power over others, the ability to carry them with him, to make 
them capable of nobility. It is the power of his ethos itself, 
the kindling example of the pioneer.’ 


The magnanimity of the noble penetrates everything, even 
the most trifling. It selects both ends and means alike. ‘The 
noble man spurns low means which do not seem to him justified 
by the end, but which drag it down and dishonour it.’ His 
only drawback is his defencelessness against baser forces which 
shrink from nothing. Against the peculiar strength of the com- 
mon, he has no armour. He can battle only with his peers 
and contend only in great things and not in small. He 
succumbs where the base fall on him by stealth and has more 
in common with a noble enemy than a mean ally. ‘Where 
this ethos arrives at self-consciousness, it become noble pride, 
The noble man must rely on himself. His conception of honour 
is severe, ẹlevated and wholly inconceivable by commonplace 
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men. Yet he is not absorbed in self-respect and self-esteem, his 
attention is not turned upon himself.’ With him, ‘good taste’ in 
intercourse is no ‘conventional form’, but his own sensitiveness 
for the nobleness in every one. He keeps his distance, is not 
pushing, but modest in pride. Obtrusiveness and boastfulness 
seem to him equally absurd. Even in sympathy and love, he 
is sensitive in approach from regard for others’ individuality. 
His respect for others is thus a pure, happy and even joyful 
recognition. He is capable of unenvious reverence for the 
morally superior and of admiration without jealousy. ‘He 
admires only what is above him. From what is below him he 
looks away—not intentionally nor out of disdain, but because 
his purview is occupied with other things. ‘The noble man lives 
in what he can admire. If he wishes to drag it down and tread 
upon it as the envious do, he would need it to drag himself 
down’ (vol. i, pp. 192-208). 


REFLEOTIONS 


The noble man is nature’s royal breed, and God’s sublime 
work in the midst of much that is ridiculous. Aristotle’s high- 
minded man and Nietzsche’s super-man are parallels to this 
standard. There are other elements in this ethos which can 
be set forth here. He who is nobler than his calling and 
superior to his fate is a puny God whom life cannot blacken. 
The essence of nobility is the pursuit of the ideal, in total 
disregard of its conditioning factors. This fearless man is high- 
toned and lofty in vision with a contempt for the costs of its 
achievement. The ethos of nobility is the birth-right of the 
aristocratic race of nature’s great Lords, a fine sample of the 
morality of the masters. The noble race is the elite which lives 
in close intimacy with the gods of Olympus. It is not given 
to all to bend the bow of Ulysses and nobility is an ethos that 
the gods give without man’s asking. The noble man can only 
have a large compassion towards the human race but its com- 
panionship is exceptional. The ancient ‘Rajarsis’ of India and 
the ‘Philosopher Kings’ of Plato are the high-priests of the 
ethos of nobility to follow whom is the everlasting privilege of 
the average whose values do not go beyond economic goods 
and secular guarantees. 
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(11) Puatonic Eros (Love) 

Dreary idealism and dull absorption in the present are alike 
worthless from the ethical point of view. In both, earnestness 
and completeness of effort are lacking. To combine a life 
viewed in the light of ideals with a cool eye for the actual and 
the possible requires an ethos much above the average. A noble 
synthesis of this type gives to the bearer a dignity which grows 
with the greatness of the ends he pursues. In such a life the 
real destiny of man is fulfilled in the participation of the crea- 
tion of the world. Plato has done the abiding service of seeing 
in the ‘Eros’ the unique value of that kind of striving which 
leaves behind it not only all personal ends but even those of 
one’s own social environment and of one’s own contemporaries. 
Animal nature survives in what it produces. Its care for its 
young, its capacity to die for them, the concern about the 
future life of the species is symbolical of the immortality in 
the mortal. Man has his spiritual procreation whereby he 
passes the imperishable by participation in virtue. The Platonic 
love is the deeper absorption in the Idea, great passion for it 
and personal commitment to it which transforms man altogether. 
There is an ethos which encompasses this transcendence with 
the emotional strength of the Platonic ‘Eros’. It is an ethos 
of Jove but love for the man who is to be and he is conceivable 
in idea. It is a love which knows no return, which radiates 
and gives only. Thus, the love of the remote is a cafessing 
of the future, disdain and indifference to which is a sin. In 
all this, the moving principle is the ethical ideal, the ideal 
of the man as he ought to be. ‘And because it reaches beyond 
the limits of an individual life, it naturally reduces the indi- 
vidual to a link in a chain of life, which connects the past with 
the future. Man sees himself caught into a larger providence 
which looks beyond him and yet is his own.’ The formation 
of the ideal is a passing beyond recognised values, a regular re- 
volution in ethical consciousness. It avenges itself on the 
daring doer, the prophet or the thinker by the wrath of a 
whole nation. The prophets destroy the solidarity of their own 
times (vol. i, p. 314). 

REFLECTIONS 

The Platonic ‘Eros’ is the ethos of the race of intellectuals 

since Plato, It is an elevated expression of the poetical feeling 
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embedded in the human pathos of imagination, the daring ex- 
pression of the lyric quality of our highest aspirations. Its 
devotion to the lofty ideal is nothing but the inarticulate search 
for the highest truth. In this virtue, man is no longer a thing 
of clay, but is ‘caught up in a larger providence’ and is trans- 
muted and divinised by the force of the ideal he holds. When 
the actual is discrepant with the ideal, it evokes the moral pro- 
test of the prophet and the path-finder. Human history is built 
on the blood of martyrs who died in the cause of truth tried 
by untruth. The work of a Christ was finished on the Cross 
and the work of a Gandhi is done only from within the prison- 
bars. What does it indicate but the fact that truth demands a 
sacrifice? And for what is the sacrifice done? It is not for 
the actual which may or may not continue to be in conflict 
with the ideal, but the ideal itself which expresses the highest 
poetry of the human ethos. This love of the ideal will some 
day lead to the intellectual love of God, if we should love at all. 


(12) PERSONAL LOVE 


‘Every one who does not lead a shadow-like existence amidst 
generalities and principles is well aware that besides universal 
love of one’s neighbour and of the far distant, and besides 
the love which dispenses spiritual gifts, there is another, closer 
and richer, an intimate love directed exclusively to one indi- 
vidual person’ (vol. ii, p. 868). The other types, being Im- 
personal, do not participate in the innermost nature of any one, 
nor seek after it in its entirety and fulness. Personal love 
aims at personality as such, and for its own sake. It is a 
human intimacy far greater than that between neighbours. 
Indeed, all love aims at values, all ‘Eros’, in one way or other, 
looks to the ideal. Whatever in itself is of worth finds its 
fulfilment only by becoming a value for ‘someone’. Personality 
needs this; otherwise, its blossoming is overlooked. ‘Only 
another personality can satisfy this yearning and be the counter 
pole in the fulfilment of its meaning. And the mystery of love 
is that it satisfies this deepest and least understood craving’ 
(vol. ii, p. 869). One who loves gives this unique gift to the 
person he loves. He gives a new dimension to the being of 
the loved one, enabling him to be for himself what otherwise 
is not possible. Personal love is the value complimentary to 
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personality, a communication to it of its own meaning. It 
provides what a personality cannot acquire for itself in the 
shape of a mirror which reflects the same. Love looks exclu- 
sively to the ideal value that is embodied in the empirical 
person. ‘It lives in him what inheres in his essential tendency, 
the axiological idiosyncrasy of his ideal, yet, not as an ideal, 
but as a trend towards actuality, just as if it were already 
actualised in him’ (vol. i, p. 369). Personal love lives by faith 
in this highest within the loved one. Love senses the ideal, 
in the apparent inefficiency and imperfection of the empirical 
person prophetically. Such love is the ethical divination of the 
ideal of a particular individual. ‘It sees the perfect in the 
imperfect, infinitude in the finite’ (vol. 11, p. 870). It widens 
the sphere of personality raising it to a higher power by in- 
cluding within its compass and counting as its own, the per- 
sonal being of the loved one. The relationship consists not 
simplv in the union of the two empirical personalities, but also 
in the higher union of the two kinds of ideal ethos. ‘And this 
is the distinctive power of all love which enters deeply in one’s 
personal life; it brings to light the otherwise hidden and 
neglected essence of one’s individuality’ (vol. ii, p. 371). Love 
no more allows itself to be forced than willed. In all personal 
love there is a desire to place oneself at the service of the 
beloved, with kindness and devotion. It is a tendency quite 
opposed to the possessive attitude. Even in renunciatien, this 
can continue undiminished. Genuine deeply felt love has the 
power to transform one’s morality. In love the highest sense 
of participation in the eternal is experienced with an elevation 
beyond pleasure and pain. ‘That precisely this feeling can on 
the one hand become a passion (and by no means merely on 
a sex basis) and on the other can flood a whole human life 
with vast serenity, is due to the fact that deep below the 
threshold of consciousness it touches like a soft light the primal 
source of spiritual hfe’ (vol. ii, p. 877). Personal love unites 
innermost depths to innermost depths overleaping the surfaces. 
The language of the lovers is not tied to words alone. They revel 
in a thousand symbols and revelations. ‘Body and soul must 
serve it with all their capacities: It makes for itself organs 
of insight, its resources are inexhaustible.’ From it issues an 
understanding of which a man who does not love knows nothing, 
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a lite of inward and profound communion. Sometimes, one’s 
love may outgrow his strength. ‘In that case from the un- 
locking of his nature ensues a painful uprooting, a desolation. 
Even love as a value manifests here something like a danger- 
point’ (vol. ii, p. 3878). The lover looks only to the ideal. 
‘Ihe whole art of love consists in retaining the highest point 
of vision as perspective and remaining under its spell. A life 
of love is a life spent in the knowledge of what is best worth 
knowing, a life of participation in the highest that is in man’ 
(vol. H, p. 381). Personal love like radiant virtue gives an 
ultimate meaning to life. It is useless like every genuine self- 
subsistent value, ‘but a splendour shed upon our path’ (vol. ii, 
chap. xxxii, pp. 368-81). 


REFLECTIONS 


li we hold the whole domain of values in the philosopher’s 
scales, the balance may lean towards personal love as the acme 
of valuational fulfilment. Jf we divine life in all its phases, 
we feel the subtlest point when we touch the portion of per- 
sonal love. It is at once the tragedy and triumph of our earthly 
existence. A life that is ennobled by its spell burns with 
ecstacy even in its most trying circumstances. A loving child 
rebelling against the cast-iron conventions of an unfeeling 
society is the favourite theme of artists from the Greeks to 
Galsworthy. Love holds death at bay, rounds our concrete 
sense of beauty into a personal experience in the most recondite 
parts of consciousness. Most people are vain because they do 
not believe in the reality of personal love. All of us are in 
need of somebody to bear with us, to put up with our weakness 
and celebrate the little triumphs of our life together. The 
institution of marriage is an expression of this primal] need of 
the human heart. Ultimately the concept of personal love 
ennobles us to that degree of perfection as to make us long for 
‘the eternal companion’. 


(13) PERSONALITY 


Every man is by nature a personality having a certain 
human attribute which does riot reappear outside himself. It 
is distinct from individuality and only an individual person is 
a personality. The fact of personality is distinct from its 
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valuational character, though they are never separate. Like all 
values this is an independent ideal self-existence. But, as 
value, it cannot coincide with the actual personality. The 
value of it is something over and above the empirical being. 
Personality, not being a universal, differs radically from all 
others. As such, it cannot be decisively fixed for all persons 
and its claim as an ‘ought’ is applicable only to one special 
person. Only one person ought to be so. ‘For this reason 
one may describe personalities as individual values; each indl- 
vidual has his own for itself’ (vol. i, p. 243). This does not 
mean that the specific complex is actualised in the real per- 
sonality. It only expresses the axiological ideal and is its ideal 
ethos. The empirical man falls short of his ideal to the extent 
to which he falls short of the claim of the general values which 
the ought makes. In this regard personality is also like other 
universal values. It has a strictly ideal self-existence quite 
independent of the question of its actualisation. It is a norm 
like other values. But it must be noted, it is not a universal 
one. One may fail to achieve this value also. Where a man 
lapses into the imitation of another’s personal ethos, there is a 
failure of his own. By a surrender to the host of lower powers 
that hold us, we may miss the same. By a tyrannical domi- 
nation of one universal value, the repression of personality may 
occur. ‘The moral value of a personality could then be de- 
scribed unequivocally as the fulfilment of the intelligible 
character, (the Kantian phrase) in the empirical person’ (vol. i, 
p. 344). A man bears guilt for the failure of bis own moral 
being, and the fulfilment of it is, in the true sense of the word, 
his virtue. Personality being a highly complex value, its con- 
stituent elements are universal values. ‘According to their 
genus personalities are not in absolute opposition to universal 
values. They are the extreme case of the concretion and indi- 
viduahsation of valuational matter. But, not only is personality 
different in every single individual, but, ib also ‘‘onght’’ to be 
different, to make precisely through this difference the morally 
evolved man unique and irreplateable. In him the individual 
ethos entrenches itself upon the universal ethos.’ ‘The moral, 
ought to be in man is not spent in that of the general moral 
values. It is not fulfilled until it reaches a culminating point, 
the special moral value of ‘This’ particular person. Thus arises 
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an opposition of values, indeed, an antinomy between personal 
value that is universal and value of personality (vol. nú, p. 349). 
The majority of men have but ‘little personality’. What we 
call ‘a great personality’ is by no means always a highly indi- 
vidualised ethos. The historically productive, efficient stimu- 
lating man, the hero, the intercessor, the pioneer in a common 
cause is only a powerful representative of a general ethos. It 
is not in this sense that personality is used here. It is used 
in the sense of individuation of the ethos itself and of its 
impress on the actual man. Historical greatness is by no means 
involved in it. “The brave man, the wise, the just, the loving, 
the faithful or the truthful, can also possess moral greatness’ 
(vol. ii, p. 353). In a strict sense personality applies solely 
to the uniqueness and differentiation of that valuational com- 
plex which constitutes, in a man’s ethos, the preferential trend 
of his inner disposition. Only through such a trend or unique 
assimilation of such trends into a unity of an ethos does one 
rise above the average. ‘Personality, in the strict sense, is not 
to be found among famous persons—the moral significance of 
the hero is precisely his super-individual quality, but away from 
the noisy streets of great ends and services.’ ‘The greatness 
of personality is much more a purely inner greatness; it has 
scope in the most narrow spheres of life, for it is nothing else 
than uniqueness of commitment for values and, indirectly 
uniqueness of the valuational perspectives with which a man 
permeates his sphere in life’ (vol. ii, p. 354). A marked pert- 
sonality carries his standards in himself and is loyal only to 
himself in following them. ‘He sees the world in a light of 
his own, as no one else sees it, in the light of his preferred 
values: and lives in accord with them. He is a world for him- 
self, in the true sense of the word’ (vol. ii, p. 854). “This is 
the reason that genuine personality, possesses such attraction 
for others. Participation in it is a second life in a second world. 
Who sees the personal element in a man and lovingly compre- 
hends it—and only to the appreciative glance is it visible— 
lives amidst abounding values of another order from those of 
one who is blind to personality. -His world is infinitely richer, 
fuller and higher, diversified in values and vast’ (vol. un, 
p. 354). A personality which does not fulfil the commandments 
of justice, truthfulness, fidehty and brotherly-love, carries an 
12 
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inner displacement. A spurious personality is a chaotic and 
false morality without any ethical foundation. A vain cloak of 
personality is a downright moral swindle. Universal values 
constitute the basis of all morality claiming unconditional pre- 
cedence. Only on their material basis can the more highly 
differentiated form of personal values rest. Any imitation of 
unother’s personality is ridiculous. In this we have a proof of 
the individual ‘ought to be’ and of the genuineness of personal- 
iby as a moral value. In ethical life, following an example is 
something altogether different from copying an individual. 
There can be discipline in brotherly-love, justice, truthfulness 
and the like, but not in personality. Such imitation is essen- 
tially limited to general values and if applied to personality it 
becomes mere copying and brings about a counterfeit of the 
same. An imitator is a positive destroyer and falsifier of his 
own true personal essence. A deliberate effort at the construc- 
tion of personality results in a pose covering an ethos stunted 
through adulteration. ʻA genuine personality is cast in one 
mould, is sold, a moral entity which, as it were, has grown 
naturally. It can never be found where there has been deliber- 
ate effort to become a personality. It is not a thing willed; 
over against the will it is autonomous; it has its law in itself 
and follows its law without deliberating’ (vol. uú, p. 364; chap. 
XXXII, pp. 344-67). 


REFLECTIONS 


Personality is the foe of mediocrity and axiological common- 
placeness. It is the specific amalgam of values that constitutes 
the stuff of this virtue. The seer, the poet, the philosopher 
and the artist are the men who really possess personality. They 
aim at unique individual self-expression by valuational divina- 
tion. The Great Alexanders and Napoleons of History are only 
the champions of the crowd. Even in ordinary life, we come 
across here and there rare examples of personalities that have 
scaled the heights and look at the pageant of humanity from 
the peak. Why most people are «dull and boring is, they lack 
this unique blend of values; and what they so lack, they fall 
up with power and foolishness. Personality of the highest type 
seeks isolation from the crowd and craves for the fellowship 
of similar minds; and its tragedy is the tragedy of the heights, 
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the primordial aloofness of the man of vision, intensely seeking 
the company of God, because, the company of men has left 
him with a large pity for their all-too-human woes by wickedness 
and taste for blood. 


CRITICAL NOTES 


1. Hartmann has arbitrarily restricted the range and extent 
of the analysis of values. There are whole spheres of values 
which are not brought into the picture. But, as his view of 
values raises, by implication, the relation of moral values to the 
aesthetic and the religious, this keeping down of the disclosure, 
at an interesting stage renders his results incomplete. He 
leads us, after dealing with situational and goods-values, and 
their relation to moral values and their inner gradations, to a 
sphere of cognate material. He should have given us an idea 
of their connections with these adjacent domains, because, the 
whole kingdom of values, on Hartmann’s view is a well- 
regulated objective moral cosmos. Then, again, we are left in 
the dark as to the real status of moral values. ‘Are they 
supreme values?’ is the question. He has not answered it. 

2. Hartmann has left out a consideration of the bearings of 
aesthetic culture on ethics. Is a real and permanent ethics 
possible without a concrete sense of beauty? Aesthetic experi- 
ence is itself an expression of the subtler sense of value. What 
is the*quality of the ethos of the Artist who looks at a city 
in flames and gets the feeling of the lines: ‘One moment in 
annihilation’s waste’? The study of aesthetics is the best 
avenue of approach to the ethics of values. A course of training 
in the philosophy of beauty gives the insight necessary for 
appreciating the contents of ethics with a higher vision. 

3. To the list of virtues sampled in the work, a set of 
passive virtues should have been added to give a more compre- 
hensive idea of the field. ‘Compassion’, ‘resignation’, ‘forti- 
tude’, ‘cheerfulness’, ‘disinterestedness’, ‘non-violence’, ‘Satya- 
graha’, are a few of the passive virtues in which the ethos of 
the East expresses itself. In the fully-shaped ethos, activistic 
and passivistic virtues find a noble balance. Generally speak- 
ing, the West has specialised in aggressive, militaristic and 
worldly-wise virtues, while the Hast developed the peaceful, 
meditative and contemplative values. The ethos of the West 
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is ‘Rajasic’ and that of the Rast is ‘Sattvic’. Even the 
momentous political struggle for freedom in India under the 
guidance of Gandhiji has taken on the grandeur of an ethical 
movement towards the purification of the contemporary ethos. 
Today, even in the West, the pride of power, and achievement 
are giving way to a new despair. Christendom lived for two 
thousand years with full faith in the reality of social and poli- 
tical life. The result was the great war and a preparation for 
another. There is a poignant historical irony in the phenome- 
non, that in a civilization which made ‘neighbour-love’ its major 
premise, all the inhuman Wars known to man have originated. 
The triumph of Christianity over the pagan world has only 
brought into play the ruder and more violent sections of life 
to oust the subtler, the more intellectual and graceful cultures 
of humanity. The ‘White man’s burden’ is the biggest hoax 
ever invented to exploit the physically peaceful races of the 
earth under a cloak of decency. The spirit of the Hast is 
awakened and its final emancipation les in living like its great 
ancients under the banner of contemplative virtues. The 
nemesis of the machine-civilization is creeping apace. ‘The 
West has played a game with social life and dealt with human 
nature in the drawing-room of masked men and women. It 
has passed over the violent crashes, the deep wounds that 
beset its inner world. Western science and brute power have 
gone in deliberate search for the Faustian infinite. The com- 
mand which science has given is only used for domination and 
destruction of the value of life. The spread and development 
of knowledge for which many devout spirits paid their lives, is 
slowly passing away into a dreadful disillusionment. The 
times are literally out of joint. What can the Mast say to the 
crisis brooding over our destiny? Can we get out of a sort of 
‘beyond recovery’ feeling? The ailment must be met by a 
return to the nobler life of contemplation. The sages of the 
Upanisads, the Buddha and Confucius were all champions of 
the meditative mode of life. Modern science is no foe to it; 
but the ethos that guides ıt needs a new turning point. With 
every advance of secular knowledge, we have only come to feel 
the void places in materialism. The sense of values is the hall- 
mark of any civilisation. Judged by a scale of values, the 
present order has an increasingly disastrous trend towards the 
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derogation of man into the level of a means. The task of the 
new savants is to recreate the ethos of the future and make the 
world safe for human beings. Love of beauty, love of truth, 
liberal culture, freedom, justice, are all the title-deeds of a 
superior civilization. Economic security, political freedom, and 
leisure are the three conditions that hold the seeds of true 
civilization. Without them, civilization is the triumph of the 
beast over beauty. Dogmatism, excessive espionage, aggressive 
nationalism and the gospel of money-making are its enemies. 
Passive virtues are the stable foundations for any enduring 
order of higher hfe. The finer values of truth, beauty, goodness, 
knowledge, reasonableness, love, and all those major and minor 
graces of life can flourish only on a soil of security and freedom. 
Hartmann has made this point remarkably clear. The erudite 
must evolve the technique of the new ethos that 1s to transmute 
the machine-man of to-day into the God of to-morrow. In the 
highest form of civilization, the contemplative life carries off 
the laurels and the active life feels thankful to take the second 
place. The ‘Jivanmukta’ and ‘Bodhisattva’ ideals of the East 
give us a glimpse into the heights of the civilized life. We 
hear of the ancients doing ‘Tapas’ for the sake of the beautiful 
life. The ethos of the contemplative life has a meditative 
beauty filling its gliding movements with the sense of peace and 
fulfilment. Civilization is not possible without some form of 
economic and political security. Under the modern conditions, 
a form of economic socialism is a condition precedent for the 
possibility of the good hfe. That being inevitable, the next step 
is to make it thoroughly consistent with liberty. Athens under 
Pericles and India under kings like Asoka or Bhoja are examples 
of highly civilized countries. But they are lucky accidents of 
a process which has degenerated rapidly without a plan. 
To-day, the world is a paradise for the few and a purgatory to 
the many without a sense of justice at the heart of economic, 
social, and political life. The modern man is a broken reed 
unable to adjust his secondary needs. We have lost our bear- 
ings and are drifting into. a second crop of barbarity. To 
dignify human relationships and transmute them under the spell 
of a higher vision is the task of the new savants. The ideal 
world, the kingdom of God, must be established here and now, 
by the revolution of the inner man, Perhaps, even in an ideal 
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society based on the new ethos there is bound to be inequality, 
but we are sure, it can neither be oppressive nor appalling. 
The only type of inequality that would still continue to exist 
in the humanistic Utopia would be the one between a man like 
Gandhi or Tagore and an under-graduate who prefers Shaw to 
Shakespeare. Superiority disarms envy and admiration creates 
love. The wisdom of the East and the science of the West 
are close by our side in this hour of crisis. To build the king- 
dom of God on earth by their aid, through a lightning revolution 
in the ethos of man is the next great adventure of the human 
race; a disillusioned world in search of its soul. Through the 
conversion of the contemporary ethos on a grand scale, a new 
generation of nobler beings may arise, who will deliver the 
‘Coup de grace’ to all the scandals of its preceding eras. With 
a higher vision of values, we have to arrange our breast-work 
for a more human civilization. And, in any historic effort in 
the line of the good life, the decisive role will be played by the 
virtues that the sages of India taught long before the advent of 
the Buddha or the Christ. It is a pity that Hartmann has 
completely omitted a discussion of the contemplative and practi- 
cal modes of life. What Hartmann has done for the Christian 
and the Greek ethics, somebody must do for the Ethics of the 
East, with its great emphasis on the meditative life. The key 
to the whole of Eastern ethics may be summed up in its great 
maxims ‘Production without Possession’ and ‘Development 
without Domination’. Can we seize hold of this secret and 
steer the course of civilization through its epochal danger-zones ? 


PART VI 
FREEDOM OF THE WILL 


The question of freedom extends along the frontier line of 
ethical investigation. The final third of Hartmann’s work is 
devoted to the subject which he regards as foundational to 
ethics. We have already noticed that he denies Providence and 
universal teleology to safeguard. the rights of man. Cosmic 
teleology and human teleology are contradictory and mutually 
exclusive. The craving for salvation through grace is ethically 
degrading as it involves the surrender of man’s freedom. He 
who has power must bear the burden, because, only the morally 
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free are capable of right and wrong. A divine teleology domi- 
nating the world for its own inscrutable ends rules out the moral 
distinctiveness of man and makes him a simple natural entity. 
Apart from freedom, values lose their specific moral significance 
and coincide with goods values. They fail to evoke moral 
approval and disapproval. That is why Hartmann took great 
pains to show that values require an ought that does not realise 
itself, and an agent who helps or hinders its realisation. Man 
is the only mediator between values and reality. But he is 
under- no obligation to realise them. If it so pleases him, he 
can as well choose to give up his moral task and remain neutral. 
In other words, he is a moral agent, only because he is an 
imperfect mediator. Were he to be a perfect mediator, he 
would only be a moral automaton guaranteed to do no wrong. 
Perfection as a mediator entails the loss of his moral office by 
virtue of which alone he can do good or evil. 

These considerations lead Hartmann to a re-study of the 
free-will problem. Many of the ancient systems assumed 
freedom, or, if they attempted to analyse it, falsified it. It 
was Kant, who in his statement of the third antinomy, first 
set forth the whole problem in clear outhnes. On the one 
hand, he extricated freedom from the ambiguities of pantheism 
or any other divine teleology, and on the other, he made it 
quite consistent with the causal determination of nature. 
Freedem, as he maintained, involves simply the addition of a 
new determinant not contained in the original chain of events. 
Both teleology and mechanism imply a monism of determina- 
tion and shut the doors against freedom. He demonstrated a 
dualism of determination through the double stratification of the 
world, in which a teleological determinant is added to the 
uniform mechanism of nature. This is possible, as he argued, 
because, the totality of effects produced by a system of causal 
threads is never a closed one, as is that of a teleological system 
with all the ends fore-ordained. It is always open and admits 
the addition of a new determinant without causing a break or 
suspension in thé causal course (vol. iii, ch. iv, pp. 53-9). 
This addition only diverts the causal nexus for some willed ends 
without creating a breach.. Kant was right so far, but was 
wrong in interpreting this positive freedom as determination 
by ‘reason’. Man is free in the sense of being his own 
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law-giver. This would mean that his freedom is only ‘freedom 
under law’, for, in disobedience to the moral imperative man 
is then always unfree. Again, Kant located the source of this 
rational freedom in a transcendental self that is super- 
individual. All the acts of the empirical self which alone are 
individual are heteronomous. Then, he failed to distinguish 
between reason as law-giver and reason as deciding for or 
against the law. That which issues and accepts the command 
being identical, man has no real autonomy. Hartmann seeks to 
set right these defects by his conception of value and personality. 

Value is something more than reason and can by no means 
be identified with it. It is a wholly independent determinant 
which man as a rational or emotional being may accept or reject. 
This is not to say that freedom is simply the negative freedom 
of indeterminism. A man can be free neither from his inner 
nor from his outer circumstances. But because he is so, it does 
not follow, that he must be so, or he must be a faithful slave. 
The balance may be altered by throwing other determinants 
into the scales. Fortunately for Hartmann, he could find no 
evidence of an all-inclusive oneness of cosmic determinism. He 
insists only on two conditions: (1) the order of nature and 
(2) the order of values. Freedom is possible for a free being 
only when there is a conflict between them. Kant no doubt 
solved the causal antinomy and made man free, but, he got 
involved in a second antinomy, which Hartmann calls -‘ought 
antinomy (pp. 180-213). Though Kant admitted that the law 
does not compel but merely commands, he saw autonomy only 
in obedience to it. A will that acted in direct conflict with 
the law was constrained by natural forces (vol. ii, ch. vui, 
pp. 102, 110). To prove this autonomy, Hartmann introduces 
a third determinant. The ought, whether a law of reason or an 
independent principle of value, is in itself powerless. It can 
only incline the balance but cannot determine it unless an actual 
‘volitional constituent’ is added. But this fact, namely that 
the ought can operate only through the third, need not mean 
that it should inevitably embody the second. ‘A will contrary to 
value is not, as such, determined by the ought, because it can 
add its own plus of determination.. It is no use objecting that 
the will that chooses the lower value is always, as Kant said, 
‘determined by nature’, because, a typical moral] antinomy dis- 
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proves this. A typical moral antinomy is a case in which values 
of equal claim compete. In merging the autonomy of the 
person in that of the principle, Kant simply overlooked this 
possibility. In such a case, man needs a plus of determination 
not only over the determination of nature but also over against 
the claim of the ought. When faced with a crisis of the kind, 
he cannot wait and watch. He can only take a decision be- 
tween antithetical values by the addition of an autonomous 
determinant distinct both from natural and moral laws. In this 
way, on Hartmann’s view, the very irreconcilability of values 
that is the despair of the student of ethics, affords a possible 
solution of the metaphysical problem of freedom (vol. ui, p. 187). 
Then, Hartmann has not overthrown the causal theory but only 
drawn it into his service by positing over against the pheno- 
menal world of nature a higher principle of personality. The 
higher entity is the person who adds his determination to the 
causal course of nature and the moral order of values. <A pur- 
poseful being can never exist in an utterly indeterministic and 
lawless world in which all is chance and change. Causal con- 
nections May be put to use for desired ends only because the 
addition of a free factor does not cut off its sequence. Kant’s 
ethical freedom was ultimately the freedom of the impersonal 
practical reason as such. It is only the autonomy of an abstract 
ethical principle over against the non-ethical laws of nature. 
But Hartmann’s person is not only free as against the causal 
law, but even as against the moral law itself. It is not the 
fact of determination that is challenged but a monism of deter- 
mination. On Hartmann’s view there are three kinds of 
determinations : 

(1) Causal determination, conditioned by fact. 

(2) Final determination guided by value. 

(3) Personal determination conditioned by fact and guided 

by value. 

Kant freed the will from the causal determination and handed 
it over to the tyranny of the second. Hartmann, by his con- 
ception of value and personality, simply supplied a third deter- 
minant, to free man from the Kantian antinomy. Personal 
determination is conditioned by fact, guided by values and is 
finally expressed in a free act of choice with the seal of personal 
commitment. 

13 
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Of course, Hartmann does not say that this affords a com- 
plete demonstration of freedom. Indeed he admits that such 
a demonstration is impossible. Freedom is not a datum and is 
only a meta-physical object reached by inferences from data. 
Of such objects complete proof is lacking. We can attain such 
a proof only if we can show that it is ontologically necessary. 
But what we can actually show is that it is ‘axiologically 
necessary’ and ‘ontologically possible’. The whole substance of 
the first two books is sufficient argument for its axiological 
necessity. We witness its axiological necessity in the many 
outstanding ethical facts which cannot be explained away as an 
illusion. Of course, “consciousness of freedom’ need not by itself 
mean ‘freedom of consciousness’. Consciousness of freedom may 
be a deception, but, in that case, the burden falls on the ethical 
sceptic to show the possibility of the existence of that deception. 
On this view, ethics would become a part of the problem of 
error. The fact is, such behefs mvolve more assumptions than 
the natural behef that consciousness of freedom involves to some 
degree freedom of consciousness (vol. ti, ch. xiv, p. 172). 

To these arguments is annexed a metaphysical demonstra- 
tion of the ontological possibility of freedom, although it is by 
no means necessary. A subject can exist which obeys the causal 
determination of fact on the one side and the final determination 
of value on the other, and is yet capable of choosing his own 
goals and creating his own ethical destiny. This demonstration 
is made by a reference to his categorical laws of dependence. 
The dualism of determination through the causal sequence and 
the final nexus resulting from human volition is not complete. 
As its metaphysical basis, behind it, opens out the whole per- 
spective of categories. It is a plurality but nevertheless 
presents a unitary structure. The causal and the axtological 
structures appear more opposed than they actually are, because, 
there are several intervening strata of whose determinational 
types we have no knowledge. But their presence is undoubted. 
There are also a number of strata below the causal and above 
the finalistic, though our knowledge of them is inadequate. 
Below the causal we recognise the mathematical type of deter- 
mination penetrating all relations ‘of quantity and the still more 
general logical determination of the relations of being as such. 
Above the causal sequence of the physical world, lie the strata 
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of organic life and of consciousness. Obviously, we do not 
know the nature of their determinations nor the mode of their 
transition from one to the other. It is quite evident that they 
form the basis of the higher stratum of human personality, 
which is the domain of freedom. The categorical laws of 
stratification apply to all these strata. The higher category or 
stratum in each case is the weaker and is dependent on the lower 
which constitutes its nature, but it has its own special types of 
organisation set round its own laws. The biological laws that 
govern organic life are different from those of physics, as also 
from the psychological laws of consciousness. Bach higher 
stratum presents something novel and qualitatively superior. 
Though it is weaker than the lower, it is free as against it. 
In this way, the specific type of determination characteristic 
of the human stratum also can be explained. As the law of 
the ‘higher stratum, it launches something new. Though the 
human stratum cannot be defined, it forms no exception to the 
general principles of categorical relations. The structure of 
autonomy is fundamentally the same at every stage. Hence the 
analogy is decisive for the freedom of the will also (vol. 14, 
pp. 240-6). It must be noted that the analogy is meant only 
for the possibility of free-will. Its necessity cannot be proved 
since the complete set of its conditions cannot be assigned. For 
actuality, one has only to turn to ethical phenomena. This, of 
course does not prove absolute freedom even as a possibility. 
In the end he admits that no will is more than partially free 
(vol. in, p. 252). 


CRITICISM 


1. The whole question of freedom can be wiped off the 
boards without prejudice to ethics. It has no more bearing on 
it than it has on physics or poetry. The poet is psychologically 
determined when he wrote his Ode to a Grecian Urn. But does 
this invalidate the piece as such, because, it is only the outcome 
of certain molecular vibrations? The beauty, the grace and 
charm of the creation, or the .credit of the poet is in no way 
affected by the fact that he could not have created it otherwise. 
When one is proficient in philosophy and another in mathematics, 
who are you to appropriate the credit? Something is express- 
ing itself in and through you by the spontaneous necessity of its 
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own nature which you and I are claiming as our own. When 
we realise that we have chosen neither the moment of our 
arrival nor of departure from here, and what remains, in between 
life and death, is a short span conditioned by the sum-total of 
the whole cosmic history up-to-date, the substance of the free- 
will problem is gone, leaving aside a residue of inconsequence. 
From a logical point of view, the victory is always with the 
determinist, though it falls short of moral conviction which 
assumes freedom without ever being able to prove it. To quote 
Spinoza, ‘In the mind there is no absolute or free will; but 
the mind is determined to wish this or that by a cause which 
has also been determined by another cause, and this last by 
another cause and so on to infinity’ (Ethics, xvii, 48). All our 
thoughts and perceptions are only consequences of our precedent 
thoughts and perceptions. An omniscient intellect, grasping 
the world in its totality as a single fact, finds it determined 
from top to bottom. If this is denied science is impossible. 
The theory of free-will is not consistent with the law of causation 
which is not defeated anywhere. If ethics is to be regarded as 
a science, no irrational surd should be introduced in the shape 
of free-will. In the interests of theory, some critics have pro- 
pounded an illogical antithesis between ‘truth of hfe’ (free-will) 
and ‘truth of science’ (determination). But it is a mistaken 
distinction, since the function of philosophical science is to 
comprehend the facts of life under ideal schemes. If freedom is 
regarded as a postulate in the moral sphere, even then, its claim 
to be an ultimate category of reality is not established. A 
methodological assumption is strictly relative to its explanatory 
value. Once it fulfils that, it has no claim beyond. As such, 
freedom of the will is only a practical postulate, a working 
hypothesis and does not bear the stamp of final irrefutability. 
On this view, freedom may be admitted as a practical postulate 
without assuming its ultimate validity. Ali this difficulty is due 
to the fact that most ethical writers regard freedom as the very 
basis of ethics, while in fact, real freedom is above all deter- 
minations. There is no point in talking of partial freedom since 
it is only an expression that marks the limits of our knowledge 
of the necessity implied in any case. Either man is free or he 
1s not. If he is free, he is absolutely free. If he is not, he is 
thoroughly determined. The empirical man can never be free. 
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The transcendental is always free and has no need for such 
concepts. Since freedom is practically useful and socially 
needed, the consciousness of freedom settled down in the human 
race. Its final solution is a wager on the side of ethics. All 
views of freedom are steeped in ego-centricism. Human beings 
cannot create anything including themselves, their thoughts and 
goals. They only select out of a total that has already been 
given or combine elements in such a way, that powers beyond 
their control will create something new. This we mistake to 
be freedom, while in fact, the world is shding on its own keel 
from eternity to eternity. The Persian Poet is right when he 
sang “The first dawn of creation saw the last day of reckoning’. 
If any one can say what set the frst atom in motion, he knows 
all about freedom. That first act was a free act and the rest 
followed it simply through the compelling force of its own eternal 
nature. 

2. To reinforce the type of argument he is upholding, 
Hartmann appeals to the consciousness of freedom and the sense 
of guilt as witnesses to the freedom of will. But, neither con- 
sciousness of freedom nor sense of guilt establishes this alleged 
freedom. Side by side with the consciousness of freedom there 
is a consciousness of inevitability in human affairs. Fatalism 
is as natural a mood of the mind as the free-will mood. It is 
as easy to believe that I have spoiled myself, as to believe that 
all thrdugh my life I have been resisting in vain a force that 
was constantly making me a fool. ‘Luck’, ‘destiny’ and ‘fate’ 
are some of the expressions that confess a failure to know in 
full the mysteries of the Divine nature. The need for grace is 
everywhere manifest. How many of us have not felt that in 
the most fundamental events of our life, we took but little part? 
We often feel that there is a ‘divinity that shapes our ends’. 
This is as real a feeling as the feeling of personal responsibility. 
Hartmann has failed to notice it. It is a well-known fact that 
some people do not have the sense of guilt, though they deserve 
to have it, while others who do not deserve it, have it and suffer 
from it. Thus a novice stepping into a crime club for the first 
time sees the judgment of heaven directly brooding over him, 
while an expert in the line knows how to rate these feelings. 
While most Christians break down under the sense of sin, most 
philosophers sin their way to Jesus. The fact is, sense of guilt 
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is only a fear of vengeance, the tremour at the thought of the day 
of doom. The more keenly we are afflicted with it, the more 
irrevocable it appears. It is one of the agents of righteous 
retribution which is writ large throughout the moral cosmos. 
We are certainly never out of the shadow of destiny. The 
words of an Æschylus or Sophocles ring true even to this day 
when we begin to realise the conflicts into which most of us 
are drawn without our consent. A fine philosopher will have 
no regrets. And as far as it is within his reach he does always 
the best under the circumstances and keeps good cheer, by 
resigning himself to the master power, which no wisdom can 
displace or doubt deny. Hartmann makes the sense of guilt 
the ethical equivalent of Sin. It is perfectly possible to 
imagine a man without the sense of guilt though he may do 
guilty things. If in this case his freedom from sense of guilt 
does not disprove freedom of the will, sense of guilt too cannot 
prove the freedom of the will. Cases can be easily cited from 
abnormal psychology which clearly show that there is no neces- 
sary connection between an act and the sort of consciousness 
that precedes or follows that act. 

8. Hartmann throws the final burden of proof for freedom 
on personality. Moral life cannot be reduced to the hfe of God 
or nature. Intellectualhsm sacrifices the freedom of the will for 
the completeness of its speculative view. The denial of indi- 
vidual freedom is a logical necessity of thought. But to the 
moralist, personality is the highest concept. In Hartmann’s 
view, Kant committed a mistake by making absolute the distinc- 
tion between the noumenal and the phenomenal! self. By so 
doing he gave us only an empty and unreal freedom. He saw 
no case for freedom, except by removing the ethical self out of 
the empirical sphere in which there is only necessity. Since 
knowledge is only of the phenomenal and not of the noumenal or 
essential, if can never solve such an ultimate problem as that 
of freedom. On the Kantian view man is noumenally free and 
empirically determined. ‘This is, as one critic aptly remarked, 
‘freedom outside the prison house’. Such freedom is illusory. 
Man is free only in so far as he acts rationally. Good alone, 
thus, can be the product of freedom and evil of necessity. But 
as Hartmann has pointed out, freedom, to have moral signi- 
ficance, must be freedom in choosing the evil equally with the 
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good. Freedom as he says is the very power which makes evil 
evil and good good. By the removal of freedom from the domain 
of nature and mechanism to a rational realm of its own, he has 
reduced it to a transcendental abstraction. Hartmann upholds 
the integrity of personality to cover the rifts in the Kantian 
system. In a word, he merged the empirical and the transcen- 
dental selves in his own concept of ethical personality and 
asserted that freedom belongs to it. His line of argument falls 
away when once we prove personality has no ultimate value or 
validity. Logically, personality has no scope as an ultimate 
principle. If all things follow from the necessity of the divine 
nature, the empirical ego as an empirical ego has no meta- 
physical truth about it and as such must be regarded only as an 
appearance. In the words of Bradley, ultimate reality is im- 
personal. ‘But then the soul, I must repeat, is itself not an 
ultimate fact. It is appearance, and any description of it must 
contain inconsistency’ (Appearance and freality, pp. 414-5). As 
moral life is governed by two incompatible ideas (see my note 
on moral antinomies) that of self-assertion and self-sacrifice, the 
individual never can in himself become an harmonious system. 
‘Now that this divergence ceases and is brought together in the 
end is most certain. For nothing is outside the Absolute.’ 
Morality is no finality as the moral experience is never free from 
final antinomies. Moral life as Bradley put it is governed by 
two ‘incompatible ideals’ that of ‘self-assertion’ and ‘seif- 
sacrifice’. ‘To reduce the raw material of one’s nature to the 
higher degree of system and to use every element from whatever 
source as a subordinate means to this object, is certainly one 
genuine view of goodness. On the other hand to widen as far 
as possible the end to be pursued and to realise this through 
this distraction or dissipation of one’s individuality is certainly 
also good. An individual system aimed at in one’s self, and 
again the subordination of one’s own development to a wide 
embracing end are each an aspect of the moral principle. . . 
And however much these must diverge, each is morally good; 
and taken in the abstract you cannot say that one is better 
than the other’ (pp. 114-415). ‘Now that this divergence ceases, 
and is brought together in the end is most certain. For nothing 
is outside the absolute, and in the absolute there is nothing 
imperfect. . . In the absolute everything finite attains the 
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satisfaction which it seeks but upon the other hand, it cannot 
gain perfection precisely as it seeks it. For . . . the finest is 
more or less transcended and as such, disappears in being accom- 
plished. The common destiny 1s assured by the end of the good. 
The ends suggested by self-assertion and self-sacrifice are, each 
alike unattainable. The individual never can in himself become 
an harmonious system. And in the wider ideal to which he 
directs himself no matter how thoroughly, he can never find 
complete self-realisation. . . And, in the complete gift and 
dissipation of his personality he, as such, must vanish, and with 
that the good is, as such transcended and submerged’ (p. 419). 
Then free-will also which is a mask of human personality, zpso 
facto falls away. This higher necessity of logical thought is 
the only freedom left to man and he is free in so far as he is 
identical with God and the realisation he has of this fact. 
Goodness and badness alike are appearances and, being pheno- 
menal, are self-contradictory. Such distinctions are ‘entia 
Imaginationis’ as Spinoza expresses it. They are the results of 
partial knowledge and have no meaning from a strictly meta- 
physical point of view. This is not, as Hartmann may object, 
depersonalising or demoralising man. We are only pressing the 
need for transcending inadequate categories. Since moral per- 
sonality is not ultimate, the freedom which is its prop must go 
down along with it. Thereby, one need not fear that moral 
life is annulled. On the other hand, it takes on a higher signi- 
ficance in an experience which dissolves its discords and 
transcends all values as the supremest value. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME OF INDIA, 


By 


P. J. Tuomas, M.A., B.Lirr., D.PHIL., 


Professor, University of Madras. 
i THE NATURE AND VALUE OF NATIONAL INCOME ESTIMATES 


Marshall defines national dividend as “the net sum total of 
things and services produced.” It includes only goods and services 
that can be measured in money, and thus many important items in 
economic welfare are excluded. Various anomalies arise by this 
mode of computing national income. Most valuable services like 
those rendered by mothers and wives are excluded from national 
income, but those of maid-servants are included; therefore if 
many persons married their maid-servants, national income would 
immediately show a decrease. Similarly, when the British M.P.’s 
came to be paid, the national income rose by £250,000. Valuable 
philanthropic services are not taken account of in national income, 
but the most ordinary (even anti-social) services come into it if they 
are paid for. Such difficulties have persuaded some economists 
(notably the Hungarian, Fellner) to exclude services from estimates 
of national income, but this would make such estimates of little real 
value. As civilization advances, a smaller proportion of people in 
a country will be engaged in producing material goods, while a grow- 
ing proportion will be engaged in providing immaterial enjoyment 
as singers, preachers, artists, lecturers, etc. The increase in the 
flow of enjoyable thiggs makes a country richer and to exclude them 
from computation would make national income a poor indication of 
the nation’s economic welfare. 


A proper estimate of national income must enable us to measure 
the goods and services available for the community and for the 
different economic groups composing it, but this is not possible, as 
national income takes into account only such goods and services as 
are exchanged. In advanced industrial countries, where free goods 
and services are of little account, national income estimates may be 
useful ; this may also be so where large-scale agriculture is carried 


1. Sir Josiah Stamp, in the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1934, 


p. 425. 
14 
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on, as in Australia and Canada. But in lands of small farming (as 
in India) where a large part of the goods do not come into exchange, 
and services are largely customary, estimates of national income 
must have serious limitations. In the sunny tropics, the require- 
ments of heat and light and house-room are limited; and many of 
the goods needed—water, fuel, building material—are comparatively 
free, at any rate in rural parts. Im a peasant culture, the bulk of the 
crops are for consumption in the peasant’s family, and only a small 
part of the produce (except in ‘money’ crop areas) go to the 
market. The Indian social system also contributes to the same 
result. Can any one estimate the free services rendered in this 
country by one’s family and caste in connection with birth, marriage, 
illness, funeral, apprenticeship of children, building and repairing 
of houses, and a host of other items which in other countries have tc 
be paid for? This largely detracts from the value of national in- 
come estimates in the case of countries like India which are still 
dominated by a rural culture of a fairly self-sufficing nature. It 
does not give any indication of the real measure of goods and 
services, and the income figures of such countries cannot be 
compared with those of lands more advanced economically.” 


The true measure of a country’s economic welfare cannot be 
known by the sum total of goods and services available ; we must 
know the quantity actually available to people of various economic 
groups. At present this is indicated by figures of per capita 
income, but these are mere abstractions and do not give,any clear 
indication of income distribution.? The per capita income of a 
country like England may be high, and yet a large proportion of the 
people may be poor and ill-fed. On the other hand, in a country 
like Denmark or Switzerland, the per capita income may be com- 
paratively low, but economic welfare may be more evenly distri- 
buted. Therefore, carefully drawn-up family budgets of different 
economic groups in the community will give a more accurate indi- 
cation of economic welfare than mere per capita incomes. At any 


rate, what can be the value of per capita income figures estimated 
for the whole of India ? 


A good part of the difficulty arises from the use of the money 
measure in estimating national income. With every rise and fall 
of the price-level, the national income estimate will also rise and 


2. The error of making international comparison of incomes has been 
emphasised by Sir Robert Giffen (Economic Enquiries and Studies). 

3. For the theoretical shortcomings of the per capita estimate, see Bow- 
ley, The Nature and Purpose of the Measurement of Social Phenomena. 
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fall, but this may give no true indication of the effect on economic 
welfare. This is particularly true of India where the bulk of the 
agricultural product is for consumption by the producer. Between 
1928-29 and 1933-34, the total value of the principal crops of British 
India fell by about 53 per cent., but this does not indicate a pro- 
tanto fall in national welfare. 


On all these grounds, the present estimates of national income 
are a poor index of a country’s economic welfare and this is specially 
true of agricultural countries like India. Thus, comparisons be- 
tween the national incomes of different countries are deprived of 
any great usefulness. The income estimates of the different coun- 
tries are not comparable, and no safe conclusions can be drawn from 
them. The whole conception of national income is so vague and its 
measurement necessarily so inexact that many economists have 
discarded it as unsuitable for use in any accurate theoretical an- 
alysis.t However, estimates of national income may be of some use 
for watching the general trend of economic welfare in a country 
from year to year, and even for this purpose the estimates must be 
carefully made. 


2. INCOME ESTIMATES IN INDIA 


The two principal methods of measuring national income are: 
(1) a summation of individual incomes and (2) an aggregation of 
goods and services. In countries where income and wage statistics 
are fairly’ complete, the income-summation method may be used with 
advantage, but where such statistics do not exist, we have to depend 
chiefly on an evaluation of goods and services. That is to say, we 
must add up the net products of agriculture, live-stock, industries, 
mining, fisheries, forests, ete., and must evaluate the net in- 
comes derived from trade, transport, the professions, public services 
and domestic service. In Great Britain both methods have been 
employed and the results tallied fairly well. A census of production 
was taken in 1907 and it was repeated in 1912 and 1924. But in the 
case of India statistics of income and wages are not available except 
to a very limited extent. Those assessed to income-tax are much 
fewer in India than in Western ,countries,> and we have no means 


4. Keynes (J.M.), The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money, pp. 37-38. 

5. The assessees to income-tax in British India number only about 
300,000. Even when the taxable minimum was Rs. 1,000, the number came to 
only about 700,000. Thus only one person in a thousand pays income-tax 
in India. 
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of estimating the incomes of the great majority. Accurate informa- 
tion on wages is also lacking. In these circumstances, we have to 
depend chiefly on an aggregation of goods and services. 


For such an aggregation, we have some materials at present, 
although all of them are not of the best quality. For estimating 
agricultural production, we have a system of crop statistics which 
in some ways is unique. Since 19384, we have also statistics of 
production of many organised industries ; ° but on unorganised in- 
dustries which employ more than six-seventh of the industrial popu- 
lation, and on other important parts of national income—live-stock, 
fisheries, mines, forests, trade, transport and the professions—no 
reliable date exist in India. 


We have indeed some statistics of agricultural production in 
India, but they comprise only the larger crops and even in 
regard to those crops, the production figures published cannot be 
entirely depended upon. They are based on certain crop forecasts 
made by Government. These forecasts were originally 
started for revenue purposes (especially in temporarily settled 
tracts) and for giving indications about famine and distress. 
For such purposes, these statistics are helpful, and they may 
be of some use for commercial purposes, although with many 
limitations, but as material for estimating national income, they are 
of little use. 'The forecasts are based on (1) the area under cultiva- 
tion, (2) the standard yield or normal outturn per acre and (3) the 
‘ condition factor’ or annavari estimates. By multiplying these three 
factors, total outturn is estimated for about seventeen crops; and 
a rough census method is in use for the plantation crops of tea. 
coffee and rubber. An examination of the three basic factors just 
mentioned will bring out the weakness of these statistics. The area 
figures are supplied by the Revenue Department and are fairly cor- 
rect, except in the case of permanently settled tracts (Bengal, Behar 
and parts of U.P. and Madras). The standard yields were originally 
based on crop-cutting experiments, but in many provinces the stand- 
ard yield has not been revised for a long time in spite of the steady 
improvements in agricultural methods especially in the case of 
crops like sugar-cane. In Madras, for instance, the figures made 
in 1919 are still in use. Since then, the acreage under improved 


6. These figures are collected by the Statistical Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commercial Intelligence and are published in the Monthly Survey 
of Business Conditions. 
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crops has increased largely and thus the official standard yields have 
become too low. The ‘ condition factor’ is the weakest link in the 
chain ; it is based on mere guess-work, generally by persons who 
are ill-fitted to make correct estimates. Consequently, the crop 
outturn statistics published annually are far from accurate, and in 
the case especially of commercial crops like jute, cotton and sugar, 
ihey have been found to be under-estimates. This has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated by post-mortem examinations. The annual 
average production of raw cotton (for ten year ending 1932-33) was 
3,380,060 bales, according to final forecasts ; but the actual produc- 
tion was found to be 838,000 bales more, the difference being 17 per 
cent.‘ In the case of jute, the difference between the fmal forecast 
and actual outturn was 18 per cent. The purpose of issuing 
several forecasts for cotton and jute is to avoid price fluctuations, 
but if the forecasis are not fairly accurate, they may, instead of 
being helpful, “ mislead the market, causing violent fluctuations 
and wild speculation.’’8 


Attempts are being made to improve these forecasts in two 
directions—prospective and retrospective. The latter (the post- 
mortem method) consists in an accumulation of all available data 
like export figures, purchase by mills and extra-factory consumption. 
The other method is the slow one of educating the data-collecting 
agencies to do their work more accurately. 


If such improvements are diligently carried out, the outturn 
figures of these crops may become more accurate, but what about 
the numerous crops not included in the crop statistics ? For com- 
mercial purposes, information on a few leading crops may perhaps 
suffice, but for income estimates we require statistics of all the 
produce raised on land, including straw and subsidiary produce. 
There are several minor crops all over India which are important 
locally, and these must also be included. Timber, fruits and vege- 
tables must not be left out. And in the case of all these, not the 
wholesale prices at ports but the actual prices received in the village 
must be entered, as otherwise there will be double-counting at vari- 
ous points. 


The national income estimates made in India since 1900 have 
used these agricultural statistics, supplemented by estimates of 


7. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1934, Part IIT, pp.404-5 (Paper 


by Sir H. A. F. Lindsay). 
8. Report of the Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee, (1934), pp 108-09. 
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various items not comprised in them.* It was by utilizing these 
statistics that the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee esti- 
mated the agricultural income of India at Rs. 1,200 crores in 1928; 
and by adding 20 per cent. for subsidiary occupations, they arrived 
at a per capita agricultural income of Rs. 42.° Although they con- 
sidered this only as a rough estimate, it would have been: proper to 
emphasise the inadequacy and unreliability of the data used. There 
are numerous pitfalls in the path of those who use these statistics. 
A Special Officer of the Madras Government lately estimated 
the per capita agricultural income of the Presidency at Rs. 11-12-0, 
by adding up the outturn figures of the principal crops and by 
subtracting 40 per cent. from the total for cultivation expenses. It 
is not necessary to recount here the many mistakes of fact and 
accounting involved in this computation. As shown above, statis- 
tics of production are very incomplete and take no account of im- 
portant items like live-stock. For converting gross income into net, 
the officer deducted cultivation expenses, but he thereby excluded 
the important item of wages which constitutes the income of more 
than a third of the agricultural population. No doubt he was justi- 
fied in excluding land revenue, seed, manure, interest on capital, etc., 
but by excluding such a large item of agricultural income as wages, 
his estimate of income has become unduly attenuated. Yet he con- 
sidered his estimate an optimistic one.!° 


Allied to agriculture are live-stock, fish, forest products, and the 
various unorganised industries pursued by the rural population. 
On all these we have very little reliable information. Perhaps the 
most important of these is live-stock. In several agricultural coun- 
tries, live-stock is even more important than crops. It includes 
such large items as milk, butter, curds, hides and skins. In 1924, 
Dr. Gilbert Slater estimated the live-stock income of Madras Presi- 
dency at Rs. 27.60 crores for the year 1919-20, or 9 per cent. of 
the total income.*?, Colonel Oliver, Animal Husbandry Expert to 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, has estimated the 


*Of the estimates made in the past—Dadabai Navroji (1870), Lord Cromer 
(1882) Digby (1899) Lord Curzon (1900) Wadia and Joshi (1913-14), Shah and 
Khambata (1921-22), and Findlay Shirras: (1920-21, 1926-27) —only the last few 
had the advantage of even such statistics. 

9. Report, Vol. I, p. 39. 

10. Report on Agricultural Indebtedness, para. 15, (Government Press 
Madras, 1935). 

li. Madras Year Book, 1923, pp. 788-91. 
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annual contribution of live-stock in India for 1929 at Rs. 1,900 crores, 
made up as follows!” : — 


Crores of Rupees. 





Cattle labour in agriculture .. 612 
Labour for purposes other than agriculture .. 161 
Dairy products .. 810 
Manures .. 240 
Other products .. 45-20 
Living animals exported n 0-36 
Total . . 1898-56 





Colonel Oliver does not claim any high degree of accuracy for his 
computation, and one is inclined to consider it an over-estimate, even 
as Dr. Slaters was an under-estimate. We have at present no 
adequate material for estimating the value of cattle labour, dairy 
products, manures, ete. Colonel Oliver’s estimate of milk and dairy 
products was based on the assumption that 24 gallons of milk was 
consumed (in the form of milk and products thereof) in India per 
head per annum—i.e., about 10 oz. per day per person. This is 
certainly an over-estimate for the Madras Presidency and perhaps 
for several other provinces. The estimated total consumption thus 
amounts to 39 million tons, which, valued at 11⁄2 annas per pound, 
works out at Rs. 810 crores. Findlay Shirras’s estimate for milk 
for 1926-27 came to only 297,928 maunds valued at Rs. 223.44 crores. 
According to him, the total national income of India in 1926-27 was 
Rs. 2,804 crores and this has been regarded as a liberal estimate. 
It is therefore difficult to imagine that the total income from live- 
stock alone would have amounted to Rs. 1,900 crores in 1929. 


3. AN ECONOMIC CENSUS 


It is clear from the foregoing that the existing data for income 
estimates are faulty and altogether inadequate. In Great Britain, 
Australia and several other countries, total production has been 
computed by the census method. But unfortunately in the peculiar 
conditions of India, it is not possible to collect figures by means of 
a census of the kind in use in those countries. Except in the case of 
organised industries and plantations, it is practically impossible to 
obtain schedules filled by the producers. The average ryot and 
artisan cannot be expected to fill such schedules. A census of a 


12. Note published by the LC.A.R. 
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different kind will have to be attempted in the case of agriculture 
and handicrafts which form the mainstay of the Indian population. 


The census undertaken must be primarily on the basis of pro- 
duction but it must be supplemented by a summation of incomes in 
the case of services and those occupations whose income cannot be 
recorded in terms of produce. The unorganised industries of India 
are so intimately connected with agriculture that a survey of the 
two will have to be made together. Nor is the difference between 
rural and urban life so great in India as in most Western countries. 
A simultaneous census must therefore be taken both in villages arð 
in towns. Every village and town cannot be surveyed; nor is it 
necessary, seeing that a survey of a fairly large number of them 
selected on the random sampling basis will give us as accurate an 
estimate as is necessary. 


The two British economists who visited India in 1934 on the 
invitation of the Government of India (Dr. Bowley and Mr. Robert- 
son) have made a fairly comprehensive scheme for an economic 
census./3 It consists of the following parts :— 

1. A rural survey of 1650 out of the 422,000 villages of British 
India selected on the random sampling basis, each village being sur- 
veyed by a full-time investigator for a whole year. 


2. An urban survey of about 30 to 40 out of the 1,603 cities 
and towns of India classed under that category by the census of 
1931. This would represent about 8 millions out of the 28 million 
urban dwellers in British India. 


3. An intermediate urban census of population. 


4. A census of production in the case of factories using power, 
mines and some other industries. 


The cost of the whole survey was estimated at Rs. 30 lakhs 
made up as follows :— 
Lakhs of rupees. 


Census of production í g 
Rural survey se AB 
Urban survey TE: 
Urban census a f 
Report P 1 

Total .. 30 


13. A Scheme for an Economic Census (1934). 
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It is here proposed to deal with only the rural survey which will 
necessarily be the largest of the various undertakings. The experts’ 
scheme is based on excellent principles, but its excessive cost has 
alarmed many persons. According to Dr. Bowley’s note, “the 
annual net income of each family in the village” must be. drawn 
up.!4 It means working out a balance-sheet of each of the 300 or 
400 families in a village, but this will be too difficult even for the 
most diligent investigator. 


For the purpose we have in view, such a summation of indivi- 
dual incomes is not necessary. The method we have adopted is 
not income-summation, but an aggregation of goods and services. 
This can be done without drawing up a balance-sheet for each 
family. We can add up the total production of the village before 
the produce goes to the houses. In the case of cereals, which com- 
prise about 85 per cent. of the total sown area, the harvesting seasons 
are generally two in most parts, and as threshing is done on a few 
large common threshing floors in most villages, and as the produce 
is generally measured or weighed before it leaves the floor, especi- 
ally where (as in the batai tenure) produce is shared between 
landlord and tenant, the actual produce from each field can be 
ascertained at the threshing floor without any great difficulty. In 
many parts of the country, weighing and measuring of produce is 
done by one man (or a few men) for the whole village, and such 
men could estimate produce accurately even before the crops are 
harvested. Some of the leading men of the village will also be able 
to tell scon after the harvest how much produce was raised from 
each holding. 


The advantage of counting up produce in this way is clear. 
Cultivation may be regarded as a joint undertaking by landlords, 
tenants and labourers. The shares of all these partners in the busi- 
ness are in the grain-heap. Once it is distributed between the part- 
ners, it will be extremely difficult to obtain correct totals. Most 
people are unwilling to disclose such facts, and as for labourers, 
they are unable to say how much they receive in a year. 
Therefore a house-to-house survey will yield poor results. But 
if we count the próduce at the source, these difficulties can be 
minimized and the work of the investigator will become compara- 
tively easy. The village grain-heap is the fund from which the 
whole agricultural population draws its income and if it is correctly 
measured we get the essential data for income estimates. 


14. Op. cit., pp. 70-7. 
15 
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By a procedure more or less similar, we may also estimate the 
gross outturn under pulses, oil-seeds, cotton, jute, sugar-cane, and 
other crops. The traders and the professional weighing men in 
the village must be utilized for verifying the estimates. They are 
the best statistical hands in the village and their services are in- 
valuable in a rural survey. 


Next we may convert the gross outturn into net by making 
certain deductions, the first of which is land revenue. Wages need 
not be deducted, as it forms the income of the labouring classes. 
Seed and interest on capital may be deducted, as they represent 
the income of a previous year, but if they are deducted the income 
of seed merchants and moneylenders must be estimated and added. 
A practical solution will be not to deduct them unless they go out 
of the village. The produce going out of the village as rent or 
wages must also be deducted and the corresponding incomings into 
the village must be added to the total. The whole net amount must 
then be evaluated in money at prices received in the village. To 
this must be added estimated values of straw, (excluding the part 
reserved for the cattle) ,!° minor crops, fruits and vegetables, timber, 
fish and forest produce, eggs and poultry, milk and milk products, 
hides and skins, horns and so forth. The standing crop of fruits 
and vegetables can be estimated by experienced persons, and milk 
supply must be computed by studying the yields of a few sample 
cows. The wages for cattle labour need not be taken as they are 
included in the grain heap. The income of weavers, spinhers, car- 
penters, mat-makers, cartmen, etc. in the village must also be asses- 
sed and added. Finally the incomes received by blacksmiths, dhobis, 
barbers and village functionaries for services rendered by them 
(excluding customary payments made for help in the productive 
process) must also be included. Remittances going out of the vil- 
lage must be deducted from the total and remittances into the 
village must be added to it. Thus we get the total income of the 
village. 


By working up such village totals, we may estimate the agri- 
cultural production and income of the country.« But it may not give 
adequate data about the distribution of the income from agriculture 
among landlords, tenants and labourers. Such a division of the 


15. Dr. Slater excludes straw on the ground that it forms fodder for 
plough cattle, but not all the straw is so utilized. 
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national dividend is important in countries where there is a clear 
demarcation between these three classes, but in the case of India, 
the distinction between the cultivator and the labourer is very diffi- 
cult to draw ; for, a good number of peasants do their own labour 
and even work as day-labourers when they are free. The amount 
going as rent is important, and this can be easily estimated from the 
data collected on the above plan. 


As has already been shown, family budgets are the most suit- 
able means of measuring the economic condition of the community 
and of the different groups composing it. It is therefore necessary 
to collect, from all villages surveyed, budgets of families compris- 
ing every economic group selected on the random sampling basis. 
In order that the budgets may give a clear idea of the real income 
and standard of living of the various classes, provision must be made 
for obtaining full details of the food, clothing and house-reom avail- 
able to the different economic groups. Family budgets will also 
supply ample data for measuring the distribution of the national 
dividend and the quantity of goods and services which the different 
grades of income can command. 


With the help of the Universities and the active co-operation 
of the Departments of Revenue, Agriculture and Co-operation, the 
cost of the census can be kept within reasonable limits. If a 
thorough census is taken once, the cost of future censuses will not 
be considerable. India is now taking a step forward in constitu- 
tional development and in every province there is keen interest in 
rural uplift. This is just the time to make an economic survey of 
the whole country. It will give us valuable data for drawing up 
plans for economic advance, and it will also give a starting point 
from which we may measure in future the success of the various 
efforts at rural amelioration which have lately been inaugurated in 
different parts of the country. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TAMIL-MALAYALAM 
ALVEOLAR-PLOSIVE 


By 


Mr. L. V. RAMASWAMI ATYAR, M.A. B.L., 
Maharajah’s College, Ernakulam. 


(Continued from Vol. VIII, No. 3, Page 242) 


CATEGORY 5. 


This category is constituted of cases of what Tamil grammars 
describe as pada-p-punarcci (word-combinations in the special 
circumstances prescribed for Tamil) involving the junction of 
l and n meeting a following t. Here we are concerned with 
“ external sandhi”, and the external sandhi of this category, giving 
rise to the production of the alveolar plosive sounds, is represented 
only in literary Tamil and rarely in old Malayalam. The underlying 
principle of the sandhi change involved here, is mirrored in the 
internal sandhi of certain other speeches also, but as a phenome- 
non of external sandhi it appears standardized only in literary 
Tamil and less absolutely in old Malayalam. 


Tamil 


tpt 


(1) When the final -l of monosyllabic bases with short radical 
vowels meets t-, t’t’(r’) is produced (as âdëśsa) in vêttr'umai or 
casal combinations [kal ‘stone’ + tan ‘pillar’ = kat’t’r’in]; and 
t't'(r') or optionally hd’ (pronounced and symbolized as hr) is pro- 
duced as ddéga [kal ‘stone’ + tidu ‘bad’ = kat't'ridu or kah- 
ridu]| in alvali or non-casal combinations. 


(2) When the first constituent of the word-combination is 
monosyllabic with a long radical vowel or when it is dissyllabic, 


15. Tol, El., 150, 370, 371. 

16. The r of verb-forms like céru (I shall enter) derived from the base 
cel- (to enter) and the affix -du separately appearing in forms like varu- 
d-u ‘I shall come’) is due to the sandhi change arising from the meeting 
of -l + -d. Cf. also koral (= kol-dal ‘killing’), céral (= cel-dal ‘enter- 
ing’). 
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then the junction of -l and t- produces t’t’(7’), in casal combina- 
tions as in vêt't (r )imai [vêl ‘javelin’ + timai ‘badness’] and d’ 
written and pronounced as rt) in non-casal ones, as in véridu 
[vēl ‘javelin’ + tidu ‘bad’] 

The phonetic changes involved in these cases are the follow- 
ing. The junction of -l and t- producing t't (7’) in vét’t’r'umai com- 
binations of (1) and (2) and optionally in alvali combinations of 
(1) entails assimilation in both directions: the alveolar lateral l is 
converted to an alveolar plosive (voiceless t’), and the dental plo- 
sive in its turn also becomes changed to a voiceless alveolar plosive. 
[For the peculiar incorporation of r’ in the consonant group ttr 
resulting from this Tamil sandhi, see the end of my essay.] 
The production of the Tamil dydam optionally in the non-casal 
word-combinations of (1) has been dealt with by me elsewhere. 
As for the production of d’ (evaluated to-day as r) in the non- 
casal combinations of (2), the phonetic change here: is res- 
tricted to the introduction of a single semi-voiced ddésa alveolar. 


~—T -+ f- 
(1) In vét’t’r'umai combinations, t't (r) is produced, as in pon 
‘gold’ + timai ‘ badness’ = pott rimai, 


(2) In alvali combinations, nd’(r’) is produced i.e., the dental 
t of the second constituent becomes a voiced alveolar, as in pond’- 
(r )idu [pon ‘ gold’ + tidu ° bad ']. 


Malayàlam 


While the Tamil rules of change regarding the junction with 
t- of Í and n appear rigorously standardized in the literary dialect 
of Tamil in external sandhi, the west coast sister of Middle Tamil, 
Malayalam, evidences this change only in a few old compounds in- 
herited from the parent speech and preserved in the older litera- 
ture of Malayalam. Modern Malayalam does not show this change 
at all in external sandhi. Even old Malayalam, so far as one can 
judge from the texts and inscriptions available, preserves this 
change only in some old compounds handed down by tradition. 


The fourteenthtcentury Malayalam grammar, Lilatilakam, 
however, prescribes a rule which appears to be somewhat similar to 
the literary Tamil rules. In the second Silpam, the Sūtra tesya ca 
and the illustrations given under this Sitra [kal ‘stone’ + talam 
‘floor’ — kattalam; kôl + tên = kot't’én ; pon ‘gold’ + tamara 
‘lotus’ = pot'dmara ; pon + tir = pot’t’dr] would tend to show 
that at least in intimate compounds like these given as illustra- 
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tions under this Sütra, the Tamil rule came into operation. It 
should be said, however, that the oldest Malayalam texts and ins- 
criptions show instances of this change (l + t = tt) only rarely 
in external sandhi; on the other hand, the absence of the sandhi 
change in circumstances in which we should have expected the 
rule to operate in literary Tamil, is particularly seen in several 
instances. The instances showing the change, that I have been 
able to collect from the older texts are the following: 


mét’t’aram (high quality)—mél-+ taram [RC., 81, 3] 
nat’t’una (good prop)—nal + tuna [R.C., 80, 2] 
nat’t’avané — nal + tavan [KR., Ar. 188, 4] 
két’t’én (fine honey)—kdél + t+ tên [US., P., 100, 3] 
varunand’i’sa (west)—varunan + disa [RC.] 


On the other hand, instances like the following in which the 
sandhi rule has not operated, are most numerous and popular: 


paravayiu-t-tira (waves of the sea) [RC., 572, 1] 

cembol-t-talir-oli (glitter of red gold leaf) [RC., 107, 2] 

eri-tiyil-t-tallugilum (even if pushed into the burning fire) 
[KR., Ar. 222, 3] 

pin-tudarn’n’ - [KR., Ar., 1, T] 

kéli-k-kélil-t-tadavina [US., 1, 47, 1] 

kél-t-tén (good honey) [US., 1, 100, 3] 

parttal-t-tiruviral [US., II, 50, 1] 

pol-t-tér (gold flower) [KG.] 


The early Malayalam inscriptions also have instances which 
fail to show this sandhi change in external sandhi: 


9th century—Kandiytr Inscription [TAS., Vol. I, p. 290ff.] 
—kélattil-t-tingal (line 14). 


12th century—Mamballi Plates [TAS., IV, p. 72ff.]—ilavala- 
n dttil-t-tannalkulla (l. 43). 


tenningalil-t-tan kuru (1 41), 
ayyan kéyilkal-t-tannir yaduppdnum (l. 187), 


13th century—Tiruvalla Shrine Inscription [TAS., III, p. 39ff.] 
—pontandam. 


In view of these instances, I am inclined to think that the 
rule of literary Tamil, though persisting in Old Malayalam in a 
few old compounds like n’at’t’una and mët't'aram and in the con- 
sciousness of learned men in the West coast (like the author of 
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Lilatilakam), who were familiar with the rules of Tamil grammar, 
never struck deep root in Malayalam. In this connection, I may 
note here that the literary Tamil rules under reference were often 
inoperative in the Middle Tamil colloquial as shown by inscrip- 
tional instances. The absoluteness with which Lilatilakam pres- 
cribed the rule was certainly not true of the popular speech 
(in external sandhi), since the speech-consciousness in the collo- 
quial should have felt the constituents of the word-compounds as 
separate entities and treated them as such in actual usage. That 
the author of the Lilatilakam was inclined to be very conservative 
and that certain colloquial features of Malayâlam which conflicted 
with the old literary Tamil rules were expressly disapproved by 
him would be evident from my discussion of the next category. 


I might add here that in modern Malayalam the change [of 
L, ntt—tt'] is conspicuous by its absence in external sandhi ; 
kal-t-talam (stone floor), pol-t-té@émara [in poetry] but pon-tdmara 
[in the colloquial], kél-t-tén, etc., alone are met with, whenever 
used. 


CATEGORY 6. 


Here we are concerned with the junction of I and n with the 
plosives k-, p- and the affricate c- (which last is treated as a 
plosive by the grammars). Like the previous category, the present 
one is represented only in literary Tamil and in very old Mala- 
yalam in external sandhi. In literary Tamil there are many con- 
texts where the change does not occur; and representative instan- 
ces belonging to this category are even in the oldest Malayalam 
records so few that one is inclined to think that the change was 
not a popular one in Malayalam at all. 


Tamil. 
l E k-, Tp-, e-14 
(1) vwét’t’r’umai or casal combinations : —the production of 


an alveolar plosive *t’ which, however, is evaluated to-day as the 
cerebral r: 


kal + kurai + *kat’kurai, karkurat. 


Exc. In combinations forrned of the noun-object followed by 
the verb, as in kal kudittii, kadal pukkii, the change is absent. 


17. Tol. El, 333, 367, 369. 
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(2) Alvali or non-casal combinations :—the change of 1 to 
the alveolar plosive occurs only in certain adjectival compounds 
like *vet’padai ; in comparisonal compounds *vét’/kan (arrow-like 
eye); in syntactical sequences like *vanddat’c’eyvan (he will do if 
he comes). 


In other cases of alvali combinations, the change is absent. 


n -f> k-, P-, C- 
(1) In vét’'t’rumai combinations n changes to *# which is 
evaluated as +: pon ‘gold’ + képpii ‘bracelet’? = * pot’ kappa 


(porképpu). 


(2) In alvali combinations the change does not usually occur 
except in one context: varin ‘in the event of coming’ + ceyvan 
(he will do) = *varit’ceyvan (varirceyvan). 


It is useful to note the following points in regard to the change 
in Tamil: 


(a) Even in the literary dialect, the exceptions are fairly 
numerous . 


(b) The rule does not operate in the colloquial!® from the 
Middle Tamil period onwards, as shown by the inscriptional in- 
stances of Tamil of the 9th and 10th centuries except in some com- 
mon forms like 


mérku ‘west’ [<*mét’ku =mêl ‘above’ directive-kiil], 
mérpadi ‘upper beam’ [*métsadi—= mêl ‘above’ 
+ padi], érpddu ‘arrangement’ [< ét'’pédu = él ‘taking 

on + pddu ‘arrangement ’]. 


When the constituents of the compounds are felt by the speech- 
consciousness (in the colloquial of the masses) as separate and 
when the compounds are mere collocations of words without in- 
volving any special change in the meanings or in the connotations 
of the original constituents, it is natural to expect that the collo- 
quial will fail to introduce the structural alterations implied in the 
standardized rules. In mérku, ete,, given above, the significations 
of the compounds are, semantically speaking, different from those 
of the constituents, and so the .structural alteration *t’>r is 
embodied in the colloquial also. 


18. Cf. how even in old literary Tamil, cases like ul-pad- and ut- 
pad~ (to be included) existed side by side. 
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It is interesting to observe here that in modern Malayalam 
the only compound which at the present day shows the change is 
êrpâdu. 


Malayàlam. 


The change is very rare even in Old Malayàlam. I shall take 
up the Inscriptions to begin with, since the evidence of these docu- 
ments is unmistakable: 


12th century—Mitranandapuram copper plates [TAS., III, 
p. 3ff.] n'âlpadu ‘forty’ n’dlkalam ‘four measures’ (l. 36) beside 
nidrkalam (l. 8). 


12th century—Kollir matham plates [TAS., III, p. 229i.]— 
n’dlpadu ‘forty’ (1. 15) beside n'ârpadu (l. 106), 


12th century—Mamballi plate [TAS., IV, p. 72ff.]—mélpadi 
‘upper half’ 1. 62), kalpiccu ‘ordered’ (l. 39) beside karpiccu 
(1. 41). 


13th century—Manalikkarai Inscription [TAS., III, p. 59ff.J— 
kalpiccu ‘ ordered.’ 


14th century—Ravivarman Inscription [TAS., V(2), p. 142] 
mélku ‘to the west.’ 


These are instances where variations are met with; in the 
following we find the literary Tamil rule followed, though the ins- 
criptions themselves contain many exclusively Mal. features: 


13th century—Tiruvalla Inscriptions [TAS., HI, p. 45 ff.]: 
hdrana tadarir-pir-pagam [Note r<*d, occurring twice here]. 


Even an 18th century document [Palayar copper plate—TAS., 
III, p. 81ff.] shows nerpaliga ‘interest in the shape of paddy’, but 
such cases are rare after about the 14th century except when the 
archaic forms are expressly introduced into documents like the 
Pàlayür copper plate under the influence of the 'Tamil tradition. 


In the printed „editions of the old literary texts, based upon 
MSS. preserved in different parts of Malabar, the change [r<*t’ 
—lorn+k-,p-, c-] is not found embodied anywhere : 


cembol-k-kalal [RC., 364, 4], 

kaiyal-piditt- [RC., 369, 1], 

kannil-p-punal [RC., 644, 5], 

nilpavar [KR., Ar., 72, 4], 
16 
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mul-poludu [KR., Ar., 81, 2], 
mél-p-pudava [KR., 216, 4], 
mul-p-padu [US., I, 116, 1], 
polppi [US., I, 121, 1], 
nal-col [US., II, 71, 1]. 


An examination of these instances would show that in Mala- 
yalam, as it gradually developed in the west coast, the change 
was only a rare one in initial stages (possibly confined to the lite- 
rary dialect) and that soon this particular change of | > *t (r) þe- 
came most infrequent. 


Lilatilakam, however, clings on to the literary tradition, even 
though many of the passages cited in this work fail to evidence 
this particular change. In the third Silpam, the grammar pres- 
cribes that “l and n before k-, c- and p- become r” (ie.<*d’) 
flanayoh ka-ca-pésu rah], and gives the illustrations karkulam 
‘tank built round with stone’ [ = kal ‘stone’ + kulam ‘ tank’], 
porkannddi ‘gold mirror’ [ = pon ‘ gold’ + kannadi ‘ mirror ’], 
porpu ‘gold flower’ [= pon ‘ gold’ + pu ‘ flower ’] 


I think that for the following reasons the rule as prescribed 
here was not quite justified by the state of the living Malayalam 
speech of that time and that the author of Lilétilakam was influ- 
enced very much by the conservative Tamil tradition in -prescrib- 
ing this rule with such absoluteness in the Sutra. I shall give below 
my reasons :— 


(i) As seen above, the early inscriptions contain several in- 
stances where the rule has not operated, and Lilatilakam itself 
appears to have been composed in the fourteenth century. 


(ii) UnnunilisandéSam from which extracts are quoted in 
Lilatilakam does not show any instances of the change of 
ln + k-, p-,c-=r; on the other hand it evidences uniformly 
the retention of | before plosives and a peculiar Mal. change 
(which I shall refer to again below) of Skt. t>Il (in Mal. adapta- 
tions of Sanskrit words) and of native n to l (in mun, pon and 
pin) before plosives. 


(iii) The evidence of the Sūtras of LilAtilakam itself bears 


testimony to the absence of the change in at least some contexts 
in Malayalam : 
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(a) The Sūtra [Silpam III, 13] ka-capa-yavésu na vikrtih 
states that nt? undergoes no change before k-, c-, p-, ete. 


(b) The Sūtra ya-ra-la-lébhyah ka-ca-ta-pânâm dvitvam 
“afer y, r, l, L, the sounds k-, c, t- p- are doubled,” and the illus- 
trations pél-k-kindi ‘ milk-vessel,’ tél-p-petti ‘leather box,’ pal-k- 
kuttu ‘tooth-ache,’ approve of the absence of the literary Tamil 
change before plosives, and prescribe gemination of the plosives. 


(iv) A very significant observation is made in the vydékhya 
to the Sūtra prescribing the change of l, n to r before p-, k-, c- : 
atra la-kéra cháu kéralabhdsGyam nâtiyuktâ “in instances (like 
porkannddi, etc.), the use of an l- like sound?’ (instead of r) is not 
quite appropriate in Malayâlam.” 


Here the author of the grammar is expressly discountenan- 
cing (a) the retention of I in cases like kal-k-kulam and (b) the 
peculiar Mal. change of n to L before the plosives k-, p-, c- (as in 
pol-k-kannadi, mul-p-pdidu, ete.}, which had already become 
popular enough among literary men in Malabar (cf. the use of 
such forms in Unnunilisandesam) to merit the displeasure of the 
rather conservative author of Lilatilakam. 


I think that these facts would lead to the inference that the 
Tamil rule was probably non-existent in the colloquial of Mala- 
yalam while persisting in rare cases in the literary dialect, and 


19. Similarly, the same sūtra forbids the change of n >t, when n 
is followed by plosives; in literary Tamil, on the other hand, this change 
dees occur in vét't’r’umai combinations. 

20. The Malayalam fondness for I manifests itself in the following 
contexts apart from the instances in which the old | is retained in Mal. 
without change in sandhi positions where literary Tam. converts l to other 
sounds: (i) Skt. t or d in consonant groups formed of this dental and plosives, 
s or m, is adapted in Mal. with the value of 1, while the corresponding 
adaptations of the same Skt. words in Tamil show r(<*#’) for the Skt. 
dental t: Mal. salgunam, Tam. sargunam; Mal. ulstham, Tam. urcāãham; 
Mal. albhutam, Tam. arbudam ; ete. It is noteworthy that the change of 
t to L in Mal. led to the symbol for t itself being regarded as that for L; 
and to the gradual replacement of the older symbol tor I by the new one 
in modern. Mal. 

(ii) Skt. dental t as the final’ im forms like hatét (suddenly), daivat 
through God) is adopted in Mal. as -l. 

(iii) Native Dr. -n when meeting p-, k- c- in external sandhi is con- 
verted by a process of analogy to -l, as in mul-p-padu (before), pol-p-pu 
(gold flower). 
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that the influence of the colloquial was making itself felt to such 
an extent even in the literary sphere that the conservative author 
of LilAtilakam was forced to uphold the Tamil rule in Sūtra 26 even 
while he gave recognition to the popular forms like pél-k-kindi 
in III, 20. 


CATEGORY 9. 


Inscriptional Telugu vand’u 
Literary m vandu 
Colloquial - vadu. 

Koi vondu, Ondu. 
Kui masculine gender ending -anju. 

Kuvi ë ansu. 


This category is constituted of a number of connected forms in 
Tel., Koi (a dialect of Góndi spoken m the Madras Presidency) 
and Kūi (including Kūvi), denoting the nominative masculine 
third personal singular pronoun and the appellative ending cor- 
responding to it. 


The endings here are found only in the nominative case forms; 
the so-called ‘ oblique’ cases lack these terminations -ru, -du, -du, 
ndu, nju I shall point out below that the Tel. inscriptional form 
stands for an original stage from which the other forms of this 
category are normally derived : 


Inseriptional Tel. nd’ (nr) > literary Tel. nd. 
A similar consonant group nd’ > Kuti 7}. 


Telugu. 


Literary Telugu has véndu with the ara-sunna preceding -d-, 
but the early MSS. of old works and the texts of old inscriptions 
show vdndu with the symbol for the nindu sunna embodied. Sri- 
man Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu has pointed out (p. 7 of his pamph- 
let on “ Yuddhamalla Bezwada Inscription”) how the use of the 
nindu sunna in early MSS. and in old inscriptions points to a stage 
when perhaps the full consonantal value was given to the nasal 
sound as a varga nasal and how in later periods the ara sunna may 
have replaced the nindu sunna when the full consonantal value of 
the nasal was perhaps reduced to that of a mere nasalization of the 
preceding vowel. The modern colloquial védu represents a later 
stage still, in which the sound was lost altogether. 


Now, this form vé[n]du is peculiar in that in the “ oblique” 
cases -d- does not appear. The nominative form is véndu though 
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we should expect a form like vénu (an aphceresized representa- 
tive in Tel. corresponding to Tam. avan), in view of the inflexional 
base vân-(i). This peculiarity exists in the case of the Madras 
Géndi éndu, Kui e-añju (he) and Kivi eansu also; in all these 
dialects the respective “ oblique” bases fail to show these finals of 
the nominative forms. 


(2) Recently, an inscriptional form vdnd'u (vdnru) corres- 
ponding to the literary vé[n]du has been unearthed by epi- 
graphists as occurring in very old Tel. inscriptions belonging to a 
period prior to the 9th and the 10th centuries. The actual symbols 
employed in the representation of the ending look like those for 
alveolar n and the cerebral r. It was, I think, Srim4n Sémasékhara 
Sarma who first suggested (p. 61 of Réjaréjanaréndra pattabhiséka 
sancika, published by the Andhra Historical Research Society) 
the relationship of the imscriptional vénru and the appellative 
ending -anru to literary véndu and -andu. I give below some of 
these forms : 


Satyaditu-nru (= literally satyddityu-[n]du) 
VACCU-VÂNTU 

laccina-vânru (? he who spoiled) 
laccu-vânru (? he who will spoil) 

maganru (son) 

élu-vanru (he who rules) 

vinrindyaku-nru [a name]. 


Śrīmân Sarma equated the symbol after the alveolar n in these 
endings to r in his paper contributed to the R&ajardjanarendra 
volume. SrimAn Prabhdkara SAstri, another Telugu scholar, 
disputed this in a paper of his contributed to the Telugu journal 
Bharati (July, 1928) and postulated that the symbol used in the 
inscriptions, being slightly different from the usual one used for 
r, probably stood for an alveolar d’ as in Tamil nd' (7). He there- 
fore considered that the inscriptional endings should be evaluated 
as vand’u, -(a)nd’u. Srim&n Sarma in a rejoinder (Bhérati, August 
1928) tried to answer SAstri’s arguments and reaffirmed that the 
symbol stood only fer r. Both these Telugu scholars?! are agreed 


21. Mr. Prabhakara Sastri in a subsequent paper (Tel. Bharati, Aug. 
1929) has gone further and tried to discuss the origin of the ending in the 
inscriptional vdénru (or vand’u). He postulates that r (u) here was a plural 
ending and argues that an alveolar d’ cropped up as an dgama between old 
n (cf. Tam. avan ‘he’) and this plural ending + and that at a subsequent 
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in thinking that the inscriptional endings are the ancestors of lite- 
rary va[n]du, -a[n]Jd. Regarding the nature of the symbol after 
n, even SAstri admits that it resembles that for r. 


The discovery of this inscriptional form? is of the utmost 
importance in the study of Tel. -nd- corresponding to Tam. nd(r )- 
of many categories. It shows that such cases of Tel. -nd- may 
have had ancestors in Telugu itself of groups with the alveolar 
d’, corresponding to Tam. nd’r’. A number of perspectives (see 
below) are opened up regarding the pre-literary ancestors 
of those Telugu cerebrals and cerebral groups (-t-, -tt-, -nd-, 
~nt-) which correspond to Tamil consonant groups with the alveo- 
lar in many of the categories discussed in the present paper. I 
shall deal with these general perspectives later on, and content 
myself here with observing that the group nd’ (or nd’r’) is shown 
by the inscriptional endings under reference to have existed as 
such in Telugu also besides Tamil and Malayalam. 


Kui. 


The masculine ending -afiju appears in quite a characteris- 
tically Dravidian way in the following :— 
(1) pronouns like a-vanju (he) ; 


stage a singular vdnd’u (as Sastri evaluates the inscriptional form) was 
detached by false analogy. He relies for this theory on the view hat lite- 
rary vandru (they) may have been inherited from the old plural vānru. 
The explanation is an ingenious one, but I think that there are difficulties in 
accepting it: . 

(i) There is no evidence to prove that the literary plural véndr’u may 
not have been formed from already existing singular vanduwu. 

Gi) The gravest objection is probably furnished by the fact that 
Sastri’s explanation of the alveolar of vdnd’u is inapplicable to the alveolar 
in the other inscriptional forms: 

mund’u (three) literary miundu [p. 61, Rajaraja Narendra Volume] 
kond’ugal (infants, children) literary kondukal fAhadanakara 
inscription |. 

22. I might here suggest a possible explanation for Tel. vand’u 
(vanru), though it is nothing more than a mere stggestion. I note that 
in the following dialects a -d appears after the masculine third person 
singular form: Bhili avand (he) [LSI IV, p. 566], Koélami amd (he; 
{ib., p. 562], Burgandi fib., p. 343], ad the); this -d- is absent from the 
oblique bases in these dialects. May it have been that a similar affix (the 
precise force or significance of which it is not possible to determine now) 
was incorporated in the Tel. form and that the junction of n and d gave 
rise to nd’ ? 
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(2) appellative nouns like neg-anju (good man) ; 

(3) participial nouns like våât-aąañju (man who came). 
Only the nominatives show -ñj- in Kui,—a peculiarity already 
noted in the case of Tel. vå[n]qu. 


-nj- of Kui corresponds to Tamil nd’(r’) in the following : — 


Kui injt (having said) Tam. ined’ (r); 
, tiñji (having eaten) o tind (r); 
„ paji (pig) » pand’(r’)r; 
»  tdnj- (to appear) » tónd' (r); 


Further, if what is evaluated now as r in the following south 
Dravidian words stood for an old alveolar plosive, then we find 
the correspondence of Küi 3 ~ south Dr. alveolar in the following 
also : 


Kui &j— (to cool down) Tam. âr- 
” nenj— (to be full) ” nir-At- 


CATEGORY 8. 


This category embraces the following :— 


(i) the inflexional ‘ incremental’ endings of the literary Tamil 
neuter demonstrative plurals ava(i), iva(i), uva(r), of the interro- 
gative neuter ydva(i) and of the neuter plurals pala (many), ella 
cila (some ; 

(ii) similar inflexional “incremental” endings of Mal. ava, 
iva, and of old Mal. pala, cila, elld ; 


(iii) inflexional endings véti, viti of the Telugu neuter plurals 
avi, ivi (corresponding to Tamil avai, ivai and Mal. ava, iva). 


The correspondence of the sounds here is literary Tamil 
CEO) = Mal. Cr = Tel. f. 


Tamil. 


Tol., El, Sūtra 120 mentions the cériyai (increment) vat’t'(r’) ; 
we shall see below that the real form of the increment is at’t’ (7’)- 
and that vat't'(r')-given by TolkAppiyam is due to a false division 
of the base and the increment in forms like avat’t'(r’)-. It is signi- 
ficant that this grammar has correctly recognized the nature of the 
ending as cdriyai or “ increment.” 


Tol., EL, S. 175 treats about pala-v-at't' (r )-, cila-v-ât't'(r')- as 
the inflexional bases of pala and cila ; similarly, S. 176 deals with 
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yd-v-at't’r’- (of yavai), S. 178 with avai-y-at't (r ju, ivai-y-at't (r )u, 
uvai-y-at't’(r' Ju, S. 184 with the alternative avat't’r’-, ivat’t’r’-, 
uvat't’r’- (of avai, ivai, uvai), and S. 190 with elld-v-at’t’ (r’)- (of 
ella). 


Malayalam 


The so-called “ intermediate ” demonstrative is not met with 
in Malayalam; and uvai based upon this demonstrative does not 
exist in this speech. Ydva, though represented in old Mal., does 
not show the inflexional base yd-v-at’t' ; nor does the more modern 
éva have in Mal. the inflexional augment with the alveolar plosive. 
The following, however, are met with in Malayalam :— 


(1) awvatt’-, ivatt’- (as in the inflexional bases of ava, iva, 
the neuter plurals)— 


Lilatilakam [S.1J,11]—avat’t’e, ivat’t’e [Acc.], avat’t’e-k- 
kondu [Third case with the post-positional kondu], ivat't’innu 
[Dative]. 


US., U., 17, 4—avai-y-it’tingal [Loc.] 
[cf. the Tam. inflexional base avai-y-at't’(7')- of Tol. El, S. 178]. 


RC., 707, 3 and 580, 5—ivat’t’-al 
KR., Kisk., 219, 1—avai-y-it’t'-in-ude 

r 214, 6 and 215, 2—ivat’t -il 
ŚM., 116—avat’t'-il. 


These inflexional bases, found not only in old Mal. but also in 
early modern Mal. (in Eluttaššan'"' works, for instance), corres- 
pond to Tam. avat’t’(7’)-, ivat't’(r’)- in meaning and usage. But 
already in Malayâļam ava (and in late stages ava-gal) had begun 
to be inflected (particularly in the colloquial) without the aug- 
ment, as in Middle Tamil ; in the later stages of modern Mal., there- 
fore, the older bases with the augments -at’t’- became gradually 
restricted in usage to pronouns denoting animals and “ low-caste 
people, while forms like ava-y-ude (ava-gal-ude), avayil (avaga- 
lil) have become common in plural pronouns referring to other 
“neuter” or inanimate objects. Thus the present-day Mal., avat’t’-, 
ivat't’- are used with a certain connotation of contempt with refer- 
ence to cattle and “ low-caste” people. 


Another peculiar feature of late modern Mal., is that nomi- 
natives like avat’t’a, ivat’t’a, avat’t’unnal, ivat’tunnal, avat't’agal, 
ivat’t’agal have also been created by a process of analogy. Avat’t’- 
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unnal [ <avat’t’-in-gal] and ioat't'umñal are commonly heard in 
north Malabar while avatta, ivat’t’a are common in certain parts 
of the Cochin State. 


(2) Adit’t’-, idit’t’-, as the inflexional bases of the neuter 
singulars adu, idu, have been cited by Gundert [Gr., p. 38] as occur- 
ring in Vétala caritam. These bases are quite unique, as similar 
bases for the neuter singulars adu, idu do not occur in Tamil. 


adit’t’-, idit’t’-, so far as I have been able to ascertain, are 
not common in old Mal. texts or inscriptions, nor are they met 
with in Cochin State to-day. 


(3) palat’t’- and pala-v-at’t’- (as the inflexional bases of 
pala) are found as rarities in old Mal. texts: Eluttassan’s Bhag. 
shows palat't’-il-um (in many), and Sp. has pala-v-at’t’-il. 


Modern Mal., however, does not use the bases with the 
augment -at’t’. 


(4) cilat’t’- > cila-v-at’t’- also appear as rare forms in old 
texts. 


(5) ellát'U-28 has persisted down to the present day, and even 
the colloquial uses this base. 


padit't’- (the inflexional base of pattu ‘ten’) is another 
old forrn which has gone out of use in the later stages of modern 
Mal. and in the colloquial, except in the “ arithmetical” calculations 
like padit’t’ mūńu muppadu (thrice ten would give thirty), etc. 


For the old usage, cf. Lilatilakam muppadit’t’-adi (thirty feet) 
(Ill, Vyakhya,] CeruSéeri’s padit’t’-éndu kdlam (a period of ten 
years), muppadiťt'-âlkô (for thirty men ?); T.A.S., III, p. 91, 
irupadit’t’-adi (twenty feet). 


Telugu. 


The “neuter” plurals avi, ivi have the following inflexional bases 
in Telugu: vdn-i-, vin-i- ; véat-i-, vit-i-. vati-, viti- occur in the 
modern colloquial, and puristic grammarians [cf. Praudha- 
vydkaranam] used to maintain that these are purely colloquial 
as they are not sanctioned by the literary texts; recently, 


93. ellatt- with a dental tt instead of the alveolar group is frequently 
heard in the mass-colloquial. 
17 
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however, it has been pointed out [cf. Mallâdi S. SAstri’s Ss., II, 
p. 45] that the forms do occur in old texts (though not in the 
very earliest ones) and that they have been “dignified” by the 
“approval” of Ahdébalapandita. 


In Bharata and the very earliest texts the bases are vdn-i-, 
vin-i. I have already pointed out (see supra) that -i- in Telugu in- 
flexional endings is unique in Telugu, so that the bases with which 
we can compare cognate bases from other Dravidian speeches would 
be vån-, vin-, vét-, vit-. The bases appear in Telugu as apheceresized 
forms with lengthening of the vowels of the second syllables. The 
correspondence with which this essay is concerned is between 
Tam. avat’t’-, ivat’t’- on the one hand and Tel. vét-, vit- on the 
other: Tam. tt (7’) = Tel. t. 


It will be seen presently that the alternative Tel. bases vân-, 
vin- would also be found to be significant, among other points of 
evidence, in illuminating the probable origin of Tam. ?t’t’(r’) and 
Tel. t of this category. 


A satisfactory explanation has so far not been given for the 
t't'(r’) of the cariyais—at’'t’(r’), it’t'(r’) of Tamil. Caldwell consi- 
dered t’t’(r’) as being due to the “ doubling” of the r of what he 
regarded as a primitive Dravidian inflexional increment ar which 
he equated to the Kannada augment -ar- (see below) appearing in 
certain inflexional bases. Caldwell’s opinion (Comp. Gr... p. 266) 
is based upon his theory of Tamil t’t’ (r’) being the resultant in seve- 
ral instances of the “ reduplication ?” of r. This theory of his may 
be applicable to a few Tamil cases of the gemination of r in alvali 
compounds like velit’t’(r’)u-p-panai where probably the principle 
of “ doubling ” was introduced analogically ; on the other hand, as 
noted supra, the primary impulse for the production of t’t’(7’) was 
the sandhi combination of the sounds l, n, r, with a particle t in 
some of the categories discussed above. 


Further, a flexional increment like -ar- (from which Caldwell 
derives the Tamil -t't'(r') is not found in any of the Dravidian dia- 
lects except Kannada and probably Kui (see below). 


It has been noted above that what is evaluated as r is itself in 
Tamil instances like véridu [= vél + tidu—category 5 above] 
due to the sandhi combination of l + t. 


Similarly, + in cases like pér-kudam and adarku [adan + ku— 
category 6] is due to the sandhi combination of l, n+ other 
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plosives; it will be seen later on (see the chapter on 
cerebral r”) that in a number of other instances also it is possible 
to account for r as being due to a sandhi combination. 


In view of all these, it is not justified to presume (as Caldwell 
dees) that ar which appears only in Kannada (and perhaps in 
Kui) was the original increment which gave rise to t’t’(r') of Tamil. 


On the other hand, the explanation for Tam. t’t'(r’) of this 
category has (I think) to be sought through the comparative exa- 
mination of the inflexional increments appearing in the different 
Dravidian speeches in forms cognate with the instances of this 
category. I shall here draw up a list of the cognate augments 
appearing in the south Dravidian speeches, 


(1) Inflexional bases of the singular neuter demonstratives 
adu, idu. 


(2) Infi. bases of the plurals of these neuter demonstratives. 
(3) Infl. bases of the neuter plurals pala, cila, ela. 
(4) Infl. bases of the numerals from ‘one’ to ‘nine’, 


[ (5) Infl. bases with -in of the numeral for ‘ten ’.] 





(3470) - 4n-pod =£4,-pod pue spunoduioa 


D-u-pod -ui-pod upn-pod ‘-ui-pod -ui-pnd | [samoa asojeq] -w-pod| uy nynd jo aseg (9) 
(OM Jo) 
D-UWd-JUDL 272 
(9ə34:q1 Jo) € min-in sjerawinu 
=P-U-PUNUL “€ m iD- IYU ‘019 ‘-un-in “í -up-1Du | səaməu Jo səseq ‘Bul (F) 
= 2401]? “AAD 
-40112 -4.40-0-012 -4140-0-01 pua “o 
-14n-a-njnd 64,0700 = 4,1,40-a-pj00 | ‘nmd Jo saseq ‘yur (£) 
wana -ina -inat | (aha əprsaq ‘(4)-wa -40a -4400fa “-44409 (2) Dag 
UWa-aD -UNM -inan | (jipa əptəq ‘(2)-una = 14000 -44 0man = §-,t44nan | ‘(t) aD Jo Saseq HUI (Z) 
“91 4O LDL 
ug-ppr | ‘-unpr =(2)-Uyp | -ut-pt əplsəq ‘=,2,71pt 
UD} IO * = 1040 “Ut=-pt (919 -un np “po 
ug-ppp | ‘-uppo | ~in -pv upppp ‘-(1)- upp | -ui-po əptsəq ‘-.4ypp | -p} {-wi-pp Iaer ‘-un-pp | Jo səseq [euorxəgul (T) 


‘Tptiox) my | ‘epeuuey naL ‘wefedepeyy ‘Ture, ‘sadAy, 
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Type (1). The inflexional “augments” are: -an?t in Tamil, 
Tel., Kui and Géndi; -ar- in Kannada and Kūi. 

Tel. -7- in dén-i- is unique in Telugu, and the “ augment” to 
which one has to relate -an- ot Tamil is contained in the 
aphoeresized ddn-, din-. Géndi [Trench, Gr., p. 8] shows the non- 
aphoeresized add-én, idd-én and the aphceresized tám, ten wherein 
an old augment -an can be postulated. 


For Kannada -ar- appearing in all types except 5, see Sabda- 
mannidarpana §.110, Sabd&nuSdsana, 266-270 and Kittel, Gr., 
p. 61. For Kui -ar-, perhaps related to this Kannada -ar-, see 
p.44 of Winfield’s Gr. 


The inflexional augment -in- of Mal. is cognate with Middle 
Tamil -in-. -it't/- appearing in Mal. adit’t’-él would be found to be 
related to the augment -in-, in the same way as -in- in Type (5) is 
related to the alternative -it’t’ (r’) of Tamil and -it’t’- of Malayalam. 


For ad-an-, id-an-, see Tol., El, S. 201 and Nannūl 251. ad-in- 
in Tamil with -in- appears in Middle Tam. and in the colloquial. 
Mal. had only -in- and a rare -it’t’/- ; -in- is mentioned in Lilatila- 
kam, and is found uniformly in all the early texts and inscriptions. 


Types (2) and (3)—These may be taken together in as much 
as in(3) the instances incorporate the neuter plural affix. 


Ow 
Thé inflexional augments are -at’t’(r’)- in Tamil, at’t’- in Mal., 
-at- beside -an- in Telugu, -en- (<-an) in Géndi, -ar- in Kannada 
and in Kui. 


The cognate augments, therefore, are att (r) ~ atl’ ~ at 
~ an ~ ar. 


The occurrence of an beside at in Telugu on the one hand, and 
on the other of the same an in these types in Géndi and Telugu 
and in Type(1) in Tam., Tel, Gôņdi and in the “rude” dialects 
like Kélami and Parji is significant in revealing the universality of 
the augment -an- in these contexts. The augments common to the 
singular and plural demonstratives are -an- (for Tel., Góndi) and 
ar (for Kannada). 


24, cf. the following also: 
[LSI., IV, p. 566] Bhili adn-, the oblique base of ad- (that); 
[ib., p. 554] Parji ad-an, the oblique base of ad- (that) ; 
[éb., p. 560] Kolami ad-an, the oblique base of ad- (that). 
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Type (4)— -an- appears here in Tamil (Tel., El, 201) and in 
Gondi (Trench, Gr., p. 49), while Kannada correspondingly shows 
-ar- (Smd., 110). 


Type (5)—Here, while -in- appears in Tam., Mal., Tel., Kann. 
and Géndi one finds that in Tam. and Mal. there are alternative 
augments with the alveolar plosive: Tam. t’t’(7’) and Mal. tr. 
For Tam. -t't’(7’)-, cf. Nannūi S. 247 and Tol. EL, S. 122 in which 
latter -it’t’- is implicitly alluded to as being derived from -in-. 


Summing up, there are the following parallelisms: 


-an ~ ar in Type (1); 

-an- ~ -at't’(7’) ~ -at- ~ ar- in Type (2); 

-at’t’(r)- ~ -ar- ~ in Type (3) ; 

-an- ~ -ar- in Type (4) ; and 

-in- ~ -it’t/(r’)- in Type (5) and in Mal. in Type (1). 


Types (1), (2) and (8) are closely related, while Types (4) 
and (5) are useful for illustrating the parallelism of -an- and -ar- 
in (4), and -in- and -it’t’(r’) in (5). 


There is therefore the following correspondence of in- 
flexional augments : 


-an- ~ AUT (7’)- ~ -at- ~ -ar-. The correspondence of Tam. 
t't’(y’) to Tel. t forms one of the topics in the present paper; Í 
have already pointed it out in the categories already discussed and 
the same correspondence is met with in the categories that I shall 
discuss later on. It will be seen later on that Tel. -t- is phonetical- 
ly subsequent in origin to t’t’(7’). 


The origin of t’t’(r’) of this category, therefore, must be held to 
be connected somehow with -an- (appearing in a number of 
speeches in related Types) and -ar (appearing in Kannada). 


The exact nature of the relationship is not at present clear, 
though one might suggest that, in view of the rules of Dravidian 
sandhi, -an- might be original. 


CATEGORY 9. 


The genitive ending of (i) singular nouns and pronouns with 
final “ person-denoting ” -n and (ii) ‘singular nouns which take on 
the flexional increment, -in, show the voiced alveolar d’:— 


raman-d’e (of Rama) 
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kusavan-d’e (of the potter) 
end’e (my) 

avan-d’e (his) 

maratt-in-d’e (of the tree) 


The alveolar d’ here is always evaluated with the “ correct ” alveo- 
lar value. 


This ending -d’e is unique in Malayalam, as Tamil fails to show 
any genitive ending containing an alveolar plosive. 


It appears to be fairly old in Malayâlam : 


US., U., I—tén-mavin-d'e (of the sweet mango tree), 
US., U., 15—cit’t’ppan-d’e (of the uncle), 

Lil., vyâkhyâå to S.— Glin-d’e (of the fig tree), 

Lil., vyakhya to S.— médvin-d’e (of the mango tree). 


While forms with -d'e are rare in texts like RAmacari- 
tam, Kannassa Ramayanam, Bhagavalgita and RamakathappAttu, 
they are not absent in UnnunilisandeSam, as the above illustrations 
would show. Lilatilakam expressly mentions forms with -d'e as 
a unique Mal. ending. 


From the Krsngatha onwards, forms with -d’e are very popu- 
lar, though EluttasSan and other poets employ the older -ude for 
metrical purposes or for an “archaic” effect. 


The inscriptions tell more or less the same tale. The oldest 
inscriptions show -udaya?> in some cases (as in Tamil), while at a 
later stage we find -ude and ide as the genitive endings 
[TAS., III, 18 ff]. 


25. udaiya in the oldest Tamil texts is not used as an inflexional 
ending but only with the meaning ‘having the property of’ which sig- 
nification qualifies the noun to which it is annexed, as in karp-udaiya 
etc. It is in what I have cailed the Early Middle Tamil stage that this form 
appears in Tamil itself as an ending of the genitive. The older usage 
is preserved in old Mal. texts in cases like the following: wn‘iram- 
udaya mugundan [Bh. G., IH, 14, 1], pardkramam-udaya ninakku [KR., 
Kis., 310, 2]; when the form is used as an inflexional ending, it appears in 
Mal. generally contracted as -ude, -ide, -de, though udaya is also used in 
poetry occasionally for prosodic convenience. In modern Mal. which pre- 
serves the ending with -d- in the genitive of words which do not have 
a basal or incremental -n, contracted forms are very common, eg., 
kutti-de (of the boy), penna-de (of the sister). 
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It is in a fourteenth century Mal. inscription that one finds a 
genitive form tand’e [TAS., Vol. IV, II, p. 149, 1.9]; but -ude, -ide 
continue sometimes to be used in later periods also. 


There is little doubt that this -d’e of Malayalam which occurs 
(be it remembered) only in connection an -n- preceding it 
(whether this -n- be “ person-denoting ” or pronominal as in end’e 
or a part of the flexional augment -in- as in maratt-in-d’e, natt-in- 
d'e) is due to the sandhi combination (which occurred only in 
Malayalam in this context) of the alveolar n and -d- of the older 
-ude, -ide appearing as a genitive ending in early Mal. texts plenti- 
fully. The stages of change were the following: 


(1) -n-udaiya (with the full post-position) is preserved in 
all inscriptions of the west coast prior to the 10th century and 
it occasionally occurs even in 14th century texts like the following: 


KR., Kisk., 233, 2—ninnudaya (your), 
Bh G., V, 8, 3—adin-udaya. 


(22 -n-ude in which udaiya or udai is contracted to -ude 
appears from about the tenth century onwards in inscriptions. It 
is also very common in the earliest Mal. literary texts. 


(3) -n-ide, with -u- of -ude being reduced in the unaccented 
position to -i-, marked the next stage in the evolution of the Mal. 
ending. This -ide appears in the west coast inscriptions of the 
twelfth century [TAS., IV, Mamballi plate]. Lilatilakadm makes 
mention of aval-ide, avar-ide in the vyakhya to S. 11 of Silpam II. 


(4) -n-d’e with the elision of -i- and the assimilation of -d- 
to the alveolar d’ as a result of the influence of the alveolar nasal 
n, denotes the final stage. 


It may be noted in this connection that the old -ude has been 
preserved as such in all Mal. cases where an alveolar nasal n does 
not precede it. Both old and modern Mal. show forms like the 
following in cases where there is no n preceding: 


pada-y-ude (of the army)—RC., 103, 1. 
janaki-y-ude (of janaki’s)—KR., Ar., 166,1. 
avargal-ude (their) —KR., Ar., 68,1. 


Gundert’s view (Mal. Gr., p. 26) that d’e arose from the 
sandhi combination of -n- and adu which latter is the genitive end- 
ing in Tamil as in avan-adu, rédman-adu, ete., is not correct in view 
of the following facts :— 
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(1) udaiya, ude, ide and then (n)d’e are the only endings 
that one meets with in Mal. texts and inscriptions so far available ; 
in the earlier texts ude and ide are, as already noted, very 
common. The genitive ending -adu- has never been used in Mal. 
texts or inscriptions apart from one or two instances in RC which 
preserves a few old Tamil features like these. 


(2) -ude is preserved down to this day in Mal. uniformly for 
all genitives where an alveolar nasal n does not precede the end- 
ing, and it is only where the n precedes the ending that we have 
-n-d'e replacing the older -n- ude, -n-ide. 


CATEGORY 10. 


Certain Dravidic forms for the numerals ‘one’ and ‘three’ 
involve the correspondence: literary Tam. nd'(r) ~ Mal. nn ~ 
Kann. nd ~ Tel. nd ~ Tulu ñi, j ~ G6ndi nd, nd ~ Kurukh nt 
~ Malto. nd ~ Brahtii s. The relevant forms are given in the 
table at the beginning of this essay. 


Tamil. 
The substantial form is ond'(r )u, while the “adjectival” forms 


are or- ôr- before vowels (Tol. El., 455, 464, 465) and oru before 
consonants (To El., 446, 460, 478). 


Malayalam. 


The substantival form in old Mal. is ond’u but ońńu in modern 
Mal. and in the colloquial. ond’u began to be replaced by onnu 
in old Mal.; nevertheless, the earliest texts retain ond’u also beside 
onnu. onn’- [TAS, V, p. 78ff—l12th century]. 


13th century Arrur plate [TAS., IV, p. 86 ff.] ońń- (line 14). 


Kannada. 


ond’u, the substantival form, is used in modern Kann. adject- 
ivally also, while in the older stages the adjectival or before con- 
sonants and ôr- before vowels are found: 
old or-nudi (one word), new ondu nudi. 
or-dale (one head), new ondu tale. 
or-pidi (one handful), new ondu-pidi. 


33 


Telugu. 
Okati is the usual substantive and oka is the adjective; but 
Telugu does also show forms cognate with the Tam. substantival 


ond’({r’)u and adjectival oru: 
18 
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Tel. ondu (an individual). 

>  ond-onda (one by one). 
» ond-orun (mutually). 

»  onti-gddu (lonely fellow). 


ond- here is cognate with Tam. ond’r-. The form onti in the 
last instance shows the aupavibhakti modification of older ond-. 


The following Tel. forms contain or- cognate with or- of Tamil, 
Kann., ete. :— 


ôr-tìi (one woman). 
orundu (a certain man). 
ori-mi (agreement, oneness). 


'Fulu. 


Oñji, connected structurally with the Tamil substantival 
ond’(r’)u, is used as a substantive and as an adjective: oñj-êdu 
(one goat) with the final -i- elided (like Tam. -ü) before vowels, 
onj-onji (one by one), oñji dina (one day), etc. 


Tulu also preserves the original adjectival base or- in orti 
(a certain woman) and in compound words like or-kanni (single- 
eyed), or-kârü (single-legged), or-mæ (throughout, everywhere), 
or-portu. (one session of the day), etc. 


Kūi. 
The adjectival form is ro (< or, by aphceresis and sound- 
transference), as in ro mrahnu (one tree), ro-añju (a certain man); 


the substantival form is ronde where the final -nde is perhaps due 
to analogy with rinde (two) corresponding to south Dr. rendu. 


There are no forms in Kui which can be directly related to 
Tamil substantival ond’(r’ )ii. 


Gondi. 


The substantival forms are used adjectivally in this dialect 
(cf. modern Kann., Tulu and Kurukh). 


In Mandla Géndi the form has a cerebral consonant group 
undi (LSI., p. 480), while in Betul the form shows the dental 
group: undi (Trench, Gr. p. 48). 


The Góndi words ôr-ul (one, a certain man) and orroni, orrai 


(alone) probably contain the base or- corresponding to south 
Dr. or-, 
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Kurukh. 


The form now employed as a substantive is a Hindi loan-word ; 
but representatives of Tam. ond’(r’) do exist. 


Ort- and onf- are two Kurukh bases used adjectively now; 
ort- is employed in connection with persons, as in ort-as (a certain 
man), ort-ortos-ge ci@ (give to each), etc. or°t is also used as an 
adjective with the signification of “a certain...” 


Ont- is used for persons as well as things. ônt-as means ‘ one 
man’ and 6ént-ad (or ônt-â) ‘one woman or one thing’. The 
meanings and usage would be clear from the following sentences 
supplied by Grignard in his Gr. 


ort ortos-ge Ontd ôntå cid (give one to each). 


[cf. Tam. (coll.) 6r-6ruttanukk-onn-onnu kudu.] 
âr or°t or°t drsyar (they arrived one by one). 


Malto. 


ort- and ond are found, the former in connection with persons 
and the latter with non-humans: 


ort-eh (a certain man), 
ort male (one man). 

ort maq; (one girl). 
maqg-ond éra (one goat). 
kad-ond tare (one wire). 


cf. also ort-ge (alone, by oneself) and or-me (all). 
Brahui. 


asi is adjectival and asit substantival. asi perhaps corresponds 
to south Dr. forms like Tulu ofji, Tam. ond’ (r'u; Br. a- does 
correspond to south Dr. o, as in Br. xall- (to strike) and Tam. kol-; 
possibly -s- is a simplification of an old group like ns or ñj. I con- 
sider -t in asit as probably having been introduced by analogy of 
Irat (two) when asi, which (as I have just suggested) was 
structurally connected with the original substantival form, came 
to be used adjectivally and the need was felt for a new substantival 
form. Final t in Br. irat is a normal cognate of t and d in south 
Dr. iratt- , rand- , while z in the Br. form for ‘ one’ is abnormal 


In all the forms based on or- we find only the post-dental r. 
While the cerebral r is connected with the alveolar plosives (see 
below for discussion), the old post-dental r does not appear 
to be related historically to the alveolar plosives. It is difficult 
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therefore to approve of Caldwell’s view (Comp. Gr., p. 324) 
that “ Tam. ond’ru is the euphonised form of oru.” I think that 
in the absence of forms with r in any of the Dravidian dialects 
(not even in Tamil and in Kannada where or, ór- with the post- 
dental r alone is found) it will be unsafe to postulate as 
Caldwell does, an original hypothetical form like *or with r. 
That there is relationship between or- and ond’r- is of course 
beyond all doubt, but the nature of this relationship is not suffi- 
ciently clear. 


“ Three ”— Tamil. mind’ (r’)u is the substantival form, and it is 
also used as an adjective. In ancient compounds we find also 
mu- , mū- as adjectival bases: mu-k-kalam (three kalam measures), 
mu-n-nuri (three hundred), mi-v-fiyiram (three thousand), etc. 
ef. Tol. El., Ss. 441, 447, 457, 461, 466. mū- is generally found 
before words with initial vowels. These compounds are old ones, 
the modern adjectival combinations being formed with mund’ (r’) u 
as in mūn'd(r )u nal (three days). 


Malayalam. 


Old Mal. had miund’u as the substantival form; modern Mal. 
müńu (spelt mūńńu) is its normal development. The earliest 
inscriptions show mtnd’u: cf. T.A.S., III, p. 30, 1. 12 (12th cen- 
tury); T.AS., II, p. 33 ff, L 7, (12th century); T.A.S., TO, p. 207 ff, 
I. 1(13th century). 


A thirteenth century plate (T.A.S., IV, p. 86 ff, 1. 1) contains 
the modern development miunnu; though occasionally in later 
inscriptions the older miind’u is retained (cf. the 17th century 
Eraniel inscription in T.A.8., ITI, p. 219), the form mūńńu has by 
about the 15th century gained wide currency and popularity in the 
language, as evidenced by the exclusive use of this form KG. I 
shall deal with the historical development of nd’ > nr in Malayâ- 
lam (a change which affected not only the words of this category 
but those of other categories also) in greater detail farther on in 
the course of this essay. ` 


minu is used adjectivally in Mal., like mind’(r’) in Tam. mu-, 
mū- also occur in Mal. compourids like mu-ń-ńâli (three néli 
measures), mu-k-kudam (three pots), mi-v-dndu (three years), 
etc. 


Kannada. 


Old mūru and new mūru are used substantivally and adject- 
ivally. Further, mu- and mū- occur in compounds (Bhb., 163). 
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mi-gdvudam (three leagues), mu-y-ydne (three elephants), 
mu-k-kode or mii-gode (three parasols). 


Telugu. 


Besides the literary mti[n]du from which the popular muda 
is derived, there is also an inscriptional mūnru [p. 61, Râjarāja- 
narendra volume]. 


muln]du and mūdu are used both substantivally and adject- 
ivally. mu- also exists in compounds like mu-p-piri (three folds), 
mu-k-kanti (three-eyed), mu-n-niiru (three hundred), etc. 


The importance of the inscriptional minrw (which certainly 
contains a group corresponding to the Tamil nd’ (7’) with the alveo- 
lar) in elucidating the history of mi[n]du and its relationship to 
Tam. miund’(r’)u, cannot be over-estimated. 


Tulu. 


mūji acts alike as the substantive and the adjective: mij-adi 
(three feet), mūji bâræ (three plantain trees). mu- also occurs 
in compounds like mu-k-kdru (three legs), mu-m-madi (three 
folds), etc. 


Géndi. 

Mandla Géndi mind (L.S.1, p. 481) and Betul Goéndi mind 
are used,substantivally and adjectively. If the distributive numeral 
muhk (three each) contains an affix -k-, then the h preceding it 
can be accounted for by postulating an old Géndi change of 
tomar -b k, as in the Géndi plural formation máhk (countries), the 
plural of nâr (Trench, Gr., p. 36). 


Kurukh. 


mund and nubb (cf. Tam. mi-v- in mivdayiram, Tel. mu-vv- 
antu ‘three pollutions’, etc., where v appears a glide-sound) are 
native forms in Kurukh, used adjectivally. The substantival form 


is a Hindi loan. 
Brahii. 
musi is adjectival and musit substantival. Cf. ast and asit for 
‘one? The dental -s- of Brâhūî is possibly a Brahui representative 
corresponding to -j- of Tulu mujz (three). The -f- of the substan- 
tival musit was perhaps due to the analogy of the substantival irat 
(two) beside adjectival ira. cf. asi and asit again. 
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mi-, mir and münd'r'u 


mu-, mū- appearing in compounds were probably reduced 
forms of mür- which in compounds like Kann. mir-madi (three 
folds) and miir-me lost the r (like Kann. emme ‘ buffalo’ beside 
Tam. erumai, and Kann. obban ‘a certain man’ beside Tam. 
oruvan) and assumed the form mu (with shortening of u before 
consonants). As mu- appears in all the south Dravidian speeches 
from the earliest known times, it is not possible to trace in a clearer 
way its relationship to mur- and minru. 


mūru of Kann. on the one side and mūnd'r'u of Tamil and 
inscriptional mūnru of Telugu on the other are no doubt intimately 
related. The exact nature of the relationship would depend upon 
whether r itself in mtr may not have been an old alveolar plosive 
which in subsequent stages came to be pronounced as cerebral r. 
I have discussed this topic later on in the course of this essay. In 
some instances at least there is a sufficient warrant for us to 
postulate that what is now evaluated as r was an alveolar plosive. 
There is, however, no proof to show that r in mir was an alveolar 
plosive ; but if it was one, then mind’r’u would have to be con- 
sidered as a variant of mir with a ‘checking’ nasal appearing 
before the alveolar plosive. 


CATEGORY 11. 


The following table contains a number of verb-bases, the Tamil 
representatives of which show the alveolar plosive. One set 
involves the inter-dialectal sound-correspondence : — 


Lit Tam. nd’(7’)~ Mal. ni ~ Kann. nd, r~Tulu j, nd— Tel. 
t, (ns) ~ Kui ñj, s. 


Another set involves the inter-dialectal sound-correspond- 


ence lit. Tam.r, t’'t’(r’) ~ Mal. r, ¢t’~Kann. tt ~ Tam. tt ~ north 
Dr. tt. 
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(1) The base with -r appears in Kannada and in the Tamil- 
Mal. tér-um. Possibly Tel. tūr- (to rise, be visible) is connected. 


On the other hand, the base with the alveolar plosive in Tamil 
corresponds to Mal. ténn-, Tulu t6nj- and Kui ténj-. Mal. mm on 
the one hand and ñj of Tulu and Küi on the other will be shown 
later on to be the developments of an old group containing the 
alveolar plosive. 


(2) This series appears to be connected with an old base ur- 
(to be stable) appearing in all southern speeches and in Géndi 
urr- (to coagulate). 


Just as Kann. shows tér- corresponding to Tam. ténd’ (1’)-, so 
here too we have wr- corresponding to Tam. uind’r’- ; Tel. at and 
Kui üs- are transitives. 


(3) kar- (black) is a very common base in the south, with 
which kand’ (r’)- and its immediate cognates are connected. 


(4) This is a group which is related to common Dravidian 
kur (short). 


(5) Here there is the correspondence Tam. tt’ ~ Mal. tt 
~ Kann. tt ~ Tel. tt. 


(6) While Tam., Mal. and Kann. show forms derived from 
a base with -r (nir-}, Tel. nind- (to be full), Kūi neñj-, Gondi 
nind- and Kur. nind- appear to be connected with a base having 
the alveolar plosive, since Tel. -nd- and Kui -ñj- of instance (1) of 
this very category and of other categories are directly related to 
(and, as shown below, derived from) an older alveolar group 
with nd’. 

The relationship of t/t’ (r’) of Nos. 5 and 7 of this category to 
r is probably accountable by the postulate of an old sandhi change 
of r + t where -t- may have played the part of a reinforcer. 


As for the others with y and nd’r’, cf. my remarks supra in 
connection with r and nd’r’ of category 1. 


CATEGORY 12. 


The alveolar plosive group tt (7) appears in Tam. and Mal. 
in the causative verb-bases of a large number of simple verb-bases 
with final -r, -l and of a few with -n. 


ét't’ (7’)- (to raise) from êr- (to rise). 


agat’t’ (r’)- (to separate) from agal- (to be separated). 
ttt (7’)- (to feed) from tin- (to eat). 
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In my paper on Dravidian causative verbs I have dealt with 
the several processes of the formation of causative bases from 
simple verbs. One of the most prominent and widely-represented 


among these is the production of the causative base with a particle 
~t-,20 


Tam. cel-u-tt- (to cause to enter)from cel-(to enter). 
ud-u-tt- (to cause to wear) from ud- (to wear). 
Gondi tiht- (to feed) from tind- (to eat). 


meht- (to cause to graze) from mei- (to graze). 
kist- (to cause to do) from ki- (to do). 


Kurukh 6nd- (to cause to drink) from ôn- (to drink). 
ékt- (to cause to walk) from ék- (to walk). 


I am of the view that the YY (r) of the causatives of this 
category is due to the internal sandhi combination of -r, -l, -n of 
the simple verb-bases and the causative particle -t- which appears 
separately in the causatives, given above, of Tam., Kann., Géndi, 


Kurukh. 


I think that Caldwell’s explanation of t’t’(r’) being the “ re- 
duplicated sound of -r ” (Comp. Gr., p. 454) is unsatisfactory in its 
failure to account for (i) tt (r) of the causatives of simple verbs 
with -l and -n, (ii) the occurrence in other categories of a change 
of r+t=t?t' (r), and (iii) the widespread use of a causative 
particle -t-. 

For the change of r-+t—t?t’/(7’), compare especially the cate- 


gory of past stems like pet’t’(r’) from per- (to be born) + past 
affix -t-. 


CATEGORY 13 


There is a present tense ending gind’(r’) in Tamil alternating 
with gir. The tense-ending gind’ 7) has become modified in Mala- 
yalam as -un’n’- through the stages -in’n’ < ind’- < gind’. 

In Tamil, -gind’r’- (or -gir) appears to be a comparatively late 
formation (see my “ Morphology of the old Tam. verb”) and the 
Malayalam ending is based on (g)ind’. 

The different stages of the evolution of -(g)ind’- in Mal. to 
modern -un'n’- can be illustrated with the help of the forms avail- 
able from the texts and inscriptions: 


, 26. Kal tis-p (to feed) beside tin-b- (to eat) contains an -s- which 
may be related to an older alveolar plosive, as in Tam. fit’t’-. 
19 
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(1) -gind’-, -ind’-: the very earliest inscriptions prior to the 
12th century, written in the west coast dialect, show -ind’- and 
-gind’ 


12th century—Vellani inscription—T. A. 5., HI, p. 33 f— 
Cey-ind’a (paras 7 and 13), but arul-u-gind’-a (para 1), 


12th century—Mitranandapuram copper plate—T. A. S., TI— 
cey-ind’-a (1.8). 


13th century—Manalikkarai inscription—T. A. S., HI, p. 59 ff.— 
-arul-ind’-a 


(2) in’n’-, -un'n-: 


13th century—Arrtr plate—T. A. S., IV, p. 86ff.—~arul-un’n’-a 
(line 2) [Note : —This document also shows n'n < nd’ in on'n’- 
innu (1.14) and mitn’n’u (1.1)]. 


That an intermediate stage with in’n’ < ind’ did exist in Mal. 
is indicated by a 17th century inscription (T.A.S., III, p. 219ff.) 
which shows vikk-in'n’-a (1.65), cey-in’n’-avar (1.80). It should 
be remembered that the development of Mal. forms from older 
stages may not have synchronized in all tracts of Malabar; it is 
possible (as this 17th century inscription shows) that in’n’- 
continued to be retained in some regions (or among some com- 
munities) while -un’n’- had already been developed in other areas. 


Among the old texts, the evidence of the grammar Lilitilakam 
is perhaps the most reliable, as in the case of the kévyés it is quite 
possible that the MSS. on which the printed editions are based 
may not represent in all cases the actual forms used by the authors. 


Lilatilakam does not, however, mention the development with 
nn, though both -ind’ and -und’- are referred to. 


Unnunilisandésam (in At’t’Gr Krsna Pisdrodi’s printed edition) 
shows uniformly the ending with -nd’-; it may be noted that this 
work never uses the symbol n’n’ in any of the Mal. forms derived 
from older ones with -nd'-. It is quite possible that the uniform 
use of -nd’- in this fourteenth century work was only a case of 


the preservation of a traditional symbol in spite of the change 
in its value. 


Purvasandésam, 2, 2—uwurann-ind’-a 
04, 4—tol-ind’-én 
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In Krsnagàtha only -un’n’- is found in the published texts. 
From the time of Eluttassan onwards, the older -ind’-, -in'n’- have 
completely disappeared in literature, un’n’- alone being used as the 
present tense ending. 


Summing up, I am inclined to think that the change of nd’ to 
n'n! in Mal. in the present tense ending started somewhere about 
the llth or the 12th century and became completely effected before 
the commencement of the 15th century. This view is more or less 
borne out by the history of the Mal. n'n' < nd’ of other categories 
also so far as one can trace it with the help of the inscriptions 
(see below). 


CATEGORY 14 


The following table gives a list of verbs which in their past 
stems show t’t’(r’) or nd’(r’) in Tamil, and cognate sounds in other 
speeches. 


The past stem in Dravidian is generally formed with the 
particle -t- (see my paper on “ Dravidian Verbs”). The appear- 
ance of the alveolar plosives in Tamil is directly connected with 
this past-forming particle -t-. 
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Group I is represented in Tamil and in Malayalam ; here we 
note a change of r+ t =tt(r'). The past affix -t- appears sepa- 
rately in so many dialects of Dravidian that t’t’(7’) here has to 
be attributed to the meeting of this past affix with -r. 


In IL a sandhi change of l+t—t't’(r’) which is so common 
in internal and external positions in Tamil has to be postulated. 


In III, the bases with -l and those with -n alike have in Tamil 
nd’ (r’) in the past stem. Mal. shows old nd’ and later 7%, 
corresponding normally to Tam. nd’(r’); it may, however, be 
noted that the past stem of the compound elu-nil- (to rise up, to 
stand up) has elu-nit’t’- as the past stem in modern Mal. and in 
the colloquial, while older texts [e.g., K.R., Kiş., 18, 8] have elu- 
nin'n’- where nin’n’- is the normal descendant of nind’-. 


Kadi -t- in the past stems of nil- and sol- (corresponding to nil 
and cel of Tamil) is pointed out by Winfield (Gr., p. 79) as a 
variant of the usual past affix -t-. The t here in nit- (the past 
stem of nil-) may probably be the Kui representative of the 
sandhi change of l + t. 


In the case of the past stems of the bases with final -n, the 
sound-correspondence of Tam. nd’(7r’) ~ Mal. nd’, nr ~ Kann. 
nd ~ Tel. nt ~ Küi ñj is noteworthy. Tel. nt corresponding to 
Tam. nd’(r’) in this category may be compared to a similar 
correspoxdence in certain forms of category 2. Tel. nf in the past 
stems of an- and tin- is said to be of late origin (cf. Malladi S. 
SAstri’s Sabdanusdsanam, II, p. 148); but as the popular represen- 
tative of old -it- (as in an-it, tin-it) the sound may have been of 
ancient origin. For Kui ñj here corresponding to Tam. nd’ (7) cf. 
the parallels that I have cited supra; cf. also the correspondence 
of Kui -ñj- to inscriptional Tel. nd’ in category 9. 


CATEGORY 15 


This is unique in Tam. nd’(r’) and t't’(r’) appear in the past 
tense “neuter” singular forms of certain verbs. We might group 
these cases under two headings:—(1) Forms of verbs which 
show -i- as the past affix; (2) those which have -t- or its sandhi 
—modified forms as the past affix: 

(1) dg-ind’r’'i, dyit’t'r’u (it became) 
nokk-ind’r'ii, nOkk-it'tr’'u (it saw) 

(2) kand-and’r’u (it saw) beside kandadii 
nadand-and’r’ui (it walked) beside nadandadi 
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Of these, forms like dgind’rii, ndkkind ri, kandand’riu, nadan- 
dand’ris are very ancient, being found only in the oldest Sangam 
texts like Puranânūru. dyit/Vrii, ndkkit'tru, kandadu, nadan- 
dadu are the more common finite tense-forms. The colloquial 
forms dccii, ndkkittii, kandiidii, nadandiidu are based upon these 
latter. 


The following illustrations of the ancient forms are taken 
from Purananuru (Swâminâtha Iyer’s edition) :— 


1, 7—oru diran Ggind’(r’)u 

1, 9—vannam dgind'r’u 

148, 7—kilattal eyydd-dgind’r’u 

243, l—irakkam dgind’ rit 

141, 15—pirar varumai nékkind’r’-avan kai-vanmaiyé 
61, 17—véla-k kandand’r’-um ilamé 

226, 1—cet’t’r’ and’r’- 

226, 1—ceyirttand’r’- 


Tamil grammarians usually explain ind’r’u and it’t’r’u of the 
first type as containing the idai-nilai or tense-sign -in and the 
“neuter” affix -ru, while and’r'u of the second type is resolved 
into the cériyai -an and the neuter affix -ru. 


Whether -in- is a tense-sign and -an- is an increment here, 
forms part of the larger question of tense-formation in Tamil and 
need not occupy me now. I would only note here that the group 
nd'r’ and t't (r) of the first type and nd’ (r’) of the second type are 
the resultants of the sandhi combination of n with the “ neuter” 
affix t(d). The neuter formations ñókkind'(r')u and ńôkkit tru 
correspond to masculine né6kki-n-dn, feminine n6kki-n-dl, first 
person nékki-n-én, second person ndkki-n-dy. In the neuter third 
person persons, therefore, nd’ (r) and tft' Gr) are certainly due to 
the sandhi coalescence of n and t(d). Similarly, the third person 
neuter nadandand’r’u may be compared with third person masculine 
past nadand-an-an, fem. nhadand-an-al, ete. Here too, therefore, 
nd’ (7’) of the neuter form presupposes the meeting or junction 


of n and t(d). 
CATEGORY 16 
The following indeclinables are concerned in this category. 


(1) Tam. at’'t'(r’)u; itt (rju; at’t’(7’)-ai; it't(r)-ai 
Tel. atu, attu; itu, ittu (of such kind) 
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Kann. atu, attu, dtu, astu, aysu, &su ; itu, etc. 
Tulu añci ifici; dtu, itu (so much) 

Kui aht? (in that manner). 

Br. at ‘how many’ 


(2) Tam. and’(7r’)u (that day), ind’(r’)u (to-day) 
Mal. an’n’u, in’n’u 
Kann. andu, indu 
Tulu itte (now) 
Kuti ide (now). 


(3) Tam. and’(7’)u (not -it) 
Mal. ann- 
Tulu andu 
Kann. al-tu]. 


(4) Tam. ind’(r’)u (exists -not- -it) 
Mal. in’n’-, en'n- 
Tulu 434, iddi. 

(5) Tam. pônd' (ru 
Tel. pôndi 


(1) The Kannada forms in this group are of comparatively 
late origin (Kittel, Gr., p. 257), the older representatives being 
anitu, initu. t or tt corresponding to Tam. ťt'(r) is unusual in 
Kannada, the only instances of this kind in Category l-a being 
probable Telugu loans. In the present category also, the forms 
with t, tt are probably borrowings in view of the late occurrence 
of the forms in Kannada. Kann. äsu (such, so much) may have 
been developed from the older * dtu (cf. Tulu dtu) < * attu with 
a dental group ; and astu, istu (so common in the modern dialect 
of Kannada) are probably late creations influenced in their 
formation by dsu and atu, attu. 


As for the t't (r) of Tamil, it is difficult to suggest a satisfac- 
tory origin. I would, however, compare this group with the 
following forms which are closely related in meaning to Group 


(1) : 


Tam. anai-y-a (such), anaittu (of that kind, so much) 
anaitt-um (all), anna (such) 

Mal. old anaittu 

Kann. old anitu (such, so much), aneya (such) 

Tel. anta (so much, all), inta 

Kur. anni, ima, (h)unni (in such manner) 

Malto any, iny (such, thus). 
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The significations of the base underlying these formations are 
directly related to Gr. (1). It is possible that Tam. at’t’(7’)- is 
derived from a more elementary base like an- with an affix t, in 
which the meeting of n and t produced t't (r). 


(2) The sound-correspondence here is Tam. nd’ (1r’)~ Mal. 
n~ Kann. nd. 


(3) The Tam. form ang (ryu is the neuter third personal 
form of al, where the neuter particle t (d) meeting -l produced 
nd’ (r). The base al (not) (which is conjugated for number and 
person in Tamil) exists in Mal., Kann., Géndi (al, hal) and Brahti 
(allau, all-). In Kann. al-tu, the sandhi change of l +- t has failed 
to operate: cf. Kann. pél-tu (like -it) with Tam. pind’ (r')u; 
Kann. pin-tu with Tam. pind’ (r')-, pitt (1’)-. 


(4) Tam. ind’(r’) is the neuter third personal form of il 
(exists not). The base occurs in all south Dravidian speeches: 
Mal. illa, Kann. ill-a, ¿tu (exists-not-it), Tel. lédu < *eladu 
< il-adu (exists -not-it), Tulu i337, iddi. 


(5) Tam. nd’(r’) derived from 1-- d(t) corresponds to nd 
of Telugu. 


27. Deictic bases of “local” origin denoting time (besides place) and 
containing -l exist in south Dravidian: Tam. el (day, night), ell-ai (day, 
limit), Tel. elli (to-morrow), Tulu elle (to-morrow); cf. also Kann. al-l-i 
(there), il-l-i (here), Tel. alla (that). One may suspect that nd’ (r) of Tam. 


ts (that day), ind’ru (to-day) is derived from older forms like *al, *il 
+ a. 
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The cognate sounds corresponding to Tam. nad’ (r) are Mal. 
nn (lb, 10, lla, 13, 14b, 16b), Tel. nd (1b, 10, 14b, 16b), Kann. 
nd (1b, 10, 14b; 16b), Tulu ñj (1b, 10, lla) ; while those corres- 
ponding to Tam. tt (r) are Mal. tt’ (la, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 11b, 12, 14a), 
Kann. tt (la, 4, 11b, 14a), Tel. ¢ or tt (la, 2, 3, 4, 8, 11b, 16a), 
Tulu tt or nd (1a, 11b, 16a). 


The correspondences: Tam. nd’(r’) ~ Mal. 1m ~ Kann. tid 
~ Tel. nd ~ Tulu ñj and Tam. tt G) — Mal. tr ~ Kann. tt ~ 
Tel. t or tt, occur in many categories in each case. 


VI 


The relationship of the short liquid cerebral r and the 
alveolar plosive. 


The short cerebral liquid r occurs to-day among the south 
Dravidian speeches only in Tamil and Malayalam as a separate 
phoneme. The value of r in Tamil is that of a cerebral. When it 
occurs singly in inter-vocal positions, the cerebral value is given 
to it, while the 7 appearing in the groups ttr and nd'r' in the 
south Indian -enunciation of literary texts and in the literary 
contexts where l, n meet p-, k-, c-, is alveolar in value. In modern 
Malayalam the sound r is always cerebral. A differ- 
ence between the Tamil sound and the Malayalam sound which 
careful observation would disclose is that the Mal. sound is more 
“ trilled ” than the Tamil one. 


The sound r (with a distinctive symbol) existed in old Kannada 
and old Telugu, but in the modern varieties and particularly in 
the colloquials the old r (which was regarded as a guru répha or 
a variant of the post-dental +) has been replaced by +. According 
to Kittel, the sound r disappeared from literary Kannada some 
time about the 17th or 18th century (Kann. Gr., p. 15) ; in Telugu 
the literary tradition still tries to bolster up the sound, though it 
should have been replaced in the colloquial by post-dental r from 
a very early period. 


It has been noted above how. the symbols used in Tamil and 
in Mal. for the consonant groups with the alveolar plosives are 
those for +; it is noteworthy that the Telugu inscriptional form 
vanru (see supra) also uses the symbol for r to represent a pre- 
sumably alveolar plosive sound (d’) which in the subsequent his- 
tory of this speech changed to cerebral d in véndu, mundu, etc. 
Again it has also been noted how the original alveolar plosives 
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resulting from the sandhi combinations of l, n with p-, k-, c- are 
evaluated as r. Further, in category 5 one notes that it is r that 
stands for an older alveolar plosive *d’ arising from the sandhi 
coalescence of -l (after long vowels) and -d. These facts would lead 
one to query whether what is evaluated as a short cerebral liquid 
r may not in other contexts (than those mentioned immediately 
above) have been evolved from an older alveolar plosive. 
Phonetically, an alveolar liquid 7’ is produced by the tip of the 
tongue on the same position on the mouth-roof as for the alveolar 


plosive, the difference between the liquid and the plosive being 
only that the liquid involves vibratory movements of the tongue- 
tip while the plosive entails stoppage and plosion. The cerebral 
r is in phonation allied to the alveolar r’, the difference between the 
two being that the former is produced higher up on the mouth- 
roof. Phonetically, then, a short alveolar plosive may prima 
facie change into an alveolar liquid ~ and thence easily to the 
cerebral liquid r. And this is apparently what has happened in 
instances like véridu (vêl + tidu) and céru (cel-du) of category 
5 and érpad- of category 6. The question is whether other cases 
of r (and particularly those with which the forms with ¢?’ and 
nd’ are connected) may not have been developed from an alveo- 
lar plosive, just as r of véridu is developed from older *d’. This 
question does not admit of an easy solution; but I shall outline 
below a few perspectives which would favour the view that at 
least sofne cases of what is now evaluated as the short cerebral 
liquid r may have been evolved from an alveolar plosive. 


Before I outline these new perspectives, I may here empha- 
size the value of the testimony of instances like ér-paddu (of 
category 6), véridu (of category 5) and of céru (of category 5). 
I may also note here that ér-pddu (= êl- pâdu) exists in Tel. 
also as an ancient form in circumstances which, so far as one 
can observe now, suggest that it is not a loan from Tamil. 
This would indicate that the change of *d’> *r’ >r may here 
have been common to south Dravidian speeches. The anly- 
sis of a few south Dravidian bases, which I shall give below, would 
tend to extend this view to a few other instances. 

I would now suggest a few orientations tending to 
support the view that r even ïn cases other than érpdédu, véridu 
céru may have been derived from an alveolar plosive : 

(1) Even in the Tamil cases of sandhi change of I, + -Lt 
giving rise to t’t’(r’) or nd'(r’), the symbol employed from time 
immemorial has been that for r. 
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(2) Tamil verbal nouns like kóral (killing) formed of kol-, 
the base, and -dal, the ending (as in cey-dal ‘doing’ ódu-dal 
‘running,’ ete.), céral (joining) formed of cel-, the base, and -dal, 
evidence an r instead of the alveolar plosive *d’ which one should 
normally expect from the sandhi combination of alveolar I and 
dental d. 


(3) There are some bases with -r- common to the south 
Dravidian speeches, in which the r could conceivably be traced, 
on a comparative examination of these and connected bases, to 
old sandhi combinations : — 


(i) nir- (to cause to stand), the causative of nil- (to stand) 


Tam. nir- (to make stand, set, place, weigh, balance) 
»  nir-uv- (to cause to stand) 


Mal. nir-uga (what stands straight) 
5 nir-utt- (to cause to stand) 


Kann. nir-is- (to cause to stand) 


nil- (to stand) occurs in all south Dr. speeches and in Kui, Géndi 
and Kurukh of the north. 


r here is very probably a development of older *d’ from the 
sandhi change of l (of nil-) and a transitival affix -d (cf. cate- 
gory 12). 


(ii) nar- (good, fragrant ~ ñal- (good) 


Tam. ńaru-mai (goodness, fragrance) —used with the 
primary meaning of ‘goodness’ [nan-mai] in 
Puranantru 


Mal. naru (good, fragrant) 


If l of ńal-, is related to r of far- (as it well might be), the 
change was probably due to a sandhi change. 


(iii) ar- (to be non-existent) ~ al (not) 
Tam. ar- (to cease to: exist, be lost, be severed) 


[The primary signification ‘to cease to exist’ 
occurs in very old texts]. 


Mal. ar- (to be severed) 
Kann. ar- 


Tel. ar- (to be severed, lost) 
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al (not) is very widely represented in Dravidian, occurring 
as it does in the south Dravidian speeches, in Géndi (h)al and 
Brahtii all-. 


al is a particle, while ar- is a verb-base derived from it; 
hence probably + here is derivative. 


(iv) ir- (to cease to exist) ~ il (not) 


Tam. ir- 
Mal. ir- 
Kann, ir- 


il (not) is a particle represented in all south Dravidian 
speeches. ir- appears to have been derived from it. 


(v) pir- (back) ~ pin (back) 
Tam. pir-agu (back-side) 
Mal. pir-agu (back) 

Tel. pir-id (back). 


Im all the instances that I have cited here, what is evaluated as 
r could conceivably be explained as standing for an older alveolar 
plosive d’ which arose from pre-literary sandhi changes. It is 
significant that all these bases have developments in Tamil with 
t't’(r’) in conseauence of further sandhi changes: ńât't-am (odour, 
smell) fs derived from ńâr-, related to nar, it’t’(r’)- is the past 
stem of ir, at’t’(r’)- that of ar-, pit’t’r’-ait is a derivative from pir-. 


(4) From the earliest known times, Tamil grammarians have 
treated r as a plosive or vallinam and classified it with k, t, p and 
c (the affricate with a plosive element). TolkAappiyam, El., 94 
describing the sound definitely alludes to the plosive character of 
the sound by the use of the term oft't/r’a (forming a contact or 
stoppage): anari nunind-v-annam otra rahkaénahkénéyirandum 
pirakkum “r and n (alveolar) are produced when the tip of the 
tongue forms a contact with the hard palate.” Like other plosives, 
it is not halanta in final positions but is followed by the enunciat- 
ive. In sandhi, r receives a treatment parallel to that of the other 
plosives. ris a phoneme with an independent existence of its own, 
as distinct from the pre-alvedlar r (7). While r (7) may be 
halanta, r is never so. r never rhymes with r but only with plo- 
sives in consonantal assonance. Like other plosives, r takes on a 
checking nasal before it in certain contexts. The treatment of r in 
Tamil is entirely different from that of the pre-alveolar r. 
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All this would indicate that what is evaluated to-day as short 
liquid r had in some instances a plosive value in the 
past; and this plosive, as we have already seen from the discus- 
sions given above, was an alveolar one. When exactly the sound- 
value changed from that of an alveolar plosive to that of a cere- 
bral liquid r cannot be determined. One thing is clear. Since 
Middle Tam. colloquial inscriptions show a “ confused” inter- 
change of r and r, the evaluation of r as a cerebral liquid was 
current already in the colloquial of this period. Whether Tolkâp- 
piyam (the earliest extant grammar of Tamil) reflects merely a 
tradition in the matter of the actual value of the sound or whether 
at the time of the composition of this Tamil grammar what is now 
evaluated as r involved the value of an alveolar plosive d’ cannot 
now be said. 


It is noteworthy that while the Tamil grammars distinguish 
(0) as a plosive, the Kannada and Telugu grammars (the ear- 
liest among which are certainly compositions of a considerably 
later period than TolkAppiyam) treat r as a liquid and as a variant 
of the laghu répha or the pre-alveolar r. In actual value, there- 
fore, the symbol + occurring short has to-day only the value of a 
cerebral liquid in Middle and Modern Tamil, in old Kannada and 
in old Telugu. The grammatical tradition of Telugu and Kannada 
apparently does not reach back to a stage when what is pronoun- 
ced as r had the value of an alveolar plosive. Kannada Bhb. [10], 
Sabdasmrti (of Kavyavalokana) and Smd. [14] regard r as the 
variant of the laghu répha, produced by prayatnégraya28 


Similarly, the so-called Sakata répha (bandi ra) of Telugu 
(answering in intervocal positions generally to Tam. m) is re- 
garded by AndhraSabdacintamani (the earliest known grammar of 
Telugu) as a variant of the laghu répha: rastvatra grhyaté dvi- 
vidah “two kinds of r exist (in Telugu).” 


Lilatilakam, the fourteenth-century Mal. grammar, considers 
r as a liquid though it carefully distinguishes the sound from the 


pre-alveolar r. 


28. Bhb., 10—la-ra-dairévala-ra-lai, [vřtti —prayatnasrayait ta-ra- 
dairéva la-ra-la-iti désiyaksare bhavanti]. 
Sabdasmfti, 6—la-ra-da grahanade la-ra-laksaram 
akkum pidanaprayatnagrayadim. 
Smd. 18. atipidanadim réphdsridamada rakéramum. 
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There is little doubt that the traditional view of (o) being a 
plosive in Tamil had been completely lost in Telugu and in 
Kannada; but the value of the Tamil tradition itself is of the 
greatest significance. 


All these various perspectives lead to the following conclu- 
sions: (i) What is evaluated in the main south Dravidian speeches 
as the short cerebral liquid r may, at least in the instances men- 
tioned immediately above, have been developed from an older 
alveolar plosive. That this change of value might have occurred 
at a common stage is shown by (a) the existence in all these 
speeches of bases like nir-, nar-, ar-, etc.; (b) the use of a symbol 
which is identical with, or very nearly resembling, one for the 
(modern) cerebral liquid r in the Tel. inscriptional forms vénru, 
MUNTU. 


(ii) So far as the r which in the categories of this essay is 
connected with alveolar plosive groups in sandhi, is concerned, 
one might suggest that it may have had an alveolar value in the 
earlier stages, with perhaps some plosive element involved in the 
phonation. 


VII 
Tamil. 


(1), Tamil nd’ is, as already noted in connection with the 
several categories concerned, the direct phonetic resultant in 1b, 
ab, 14b, and 16b, of the sandhi change of an alveolar 1 or n 
+ a dental plosive particle. While in 5b (external sandhi of the 
alvali type, of n -+ t) the change is quite apparent, in the other 
types the action of a dental plosive particle can be postulated in 
view of the fact that this particle appears separately in each of the 
types in exactly parallel instances. 


(2) r<*¥@<*t <l or n+t is another change in Tamil 
occurring in 5a (one group), 6 and llc. While in instances like 
vêr du (= vêl +- tîdu) of 5a and in 6, we are concerned with 
external sandhi where the phonetic change is quite obvious, the 
change is an internal one in lic, capable of being inferred from a 
comparison of the relevant instances with more elementary bases. 


(3) Bases with -nd’ occur side by side with those having -r 
in Ic and Ila (instances like Tam. ténd’-, tôr, Kann. tér.). If -r is 
really < older d’ in these cases, it is probable that nd’ appearing 
in alternative Tamil instances may have been variants in which 
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the checking nasal characteristically appeared before the original 
alveolar plosive: 
nd’ 


T 


* d’ 


(4) tt in 5, 8, 11b, 12, 14 and 15 has already been traced by 
me to the sandhi meeting of lor n t. Among these, 5 treats about 
external sandhi where the meeting sounds are quite apparent, 
12 deais with cases where a causative particle -t- appearing widely 
in Dravidian has been employed, and 14 with instances where 
the past affix -t- has made itself active; in 8 also, as I have 
already tried to show, an old sandhi change can be postulated 
on the basis of the comparison of Tamil instances with non-Tamil 
ones of a parallel kind. 


(5) In ia, 2, 3, 4 and 116, the change appears to have been 
a case of r (appearing in cognate bases) + t. No direct proof is 
available for us to trace the r here back to an older d’ or v. 

My discussion of each one of these cases has dealt with the 
appropriateness of the use of a dental particle with a definite func- 
tion and with the probability of a particle of this kind having been 
originally used in each context as made evident by the employment 


of the same particle in an unmodified state in parallel instances of 
each of the categories. 


(6) The alternation of nd’ and tt occurring in Tamil 
instances like vend’i, vetti (victory), tindi (food) and titti 
(meat) [Category 1], is perhaps connected with accent which in 
some instances protected the breathed character of the particle -t- 
with which these derivatives were formed. 


(7) The colloquial Tamil nn and nn (the latter used some- 
times in the proximity of dorsal vowels by the cultured classes 
and employed always everywhere in south India by the illiterate 
masses) are derived from old nd’ which latter form, I understand, 
is even now used in Jaffna Tamil. nn shows how the influence 
of n in old nd’ has changed the plosive to the nasal. In nn the 
assimilative influence of the nasal should have been exercised on 
a cerebral d produced by the raising of the tongue-tip in the 
evaluation of the older alveolar d’ of nd’. 


The fact that Jaffna Tamil shows nd’ even to-day in the literary 
as well as the colloquial dialects, together with the fact that the 
south Indian Tamil colloquial representatives (and the Mal. sounds, 
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for which see below) show no r’ incorporated, leads me to suggest 
that the evaluation of nd’ as nd’r’ in the literary dialect of south 
India should have been introduced early on account of the influ- 
ence of the association of the old alveolar plosive with r. 


(8) The colloquial representative of literary t't is the den- 
tal group tt, while in Jaffna Tamil it is tt or tt. Apparently the 
point of articulation has been moved forward in the conversion of 
tt to tt, while it has receded in the case of tt. For the latter, 
compare Telugu below. 


Malayalam. 


The Tamil group nd’ occurs in the earliest stages of Mala- 
vàlam (up to the 11th or 12th centuries); subsequently both 
nd’ and its development “2% appear more or less side by side in 
inscriptions and texts in what one might describe as the late Old 
Mal. period of the evolution of the Mal. language (up to about the 
16th century), while in the modern period ńń has completely re- 
placed nd’ in symbol and in sound though in certain solemn docu- 
ments the traditional symbol for nd’ was sometimes used. 


Mal. old nd’ and new ńń occur in 1b, 10, 11a, 13, 14b and 16b. 


Lilatilakam, the 14th century Mal. grammar, does not refer, 
in unequivocal terms, to the change of nd’ to nn. 


Among the inscriptions, while the oldest ones show nd’ only, 
we have “#7 in cenna, vaccirikkunnia in a 11th century plate 
[TAS, V, p. 61] illustrating categories 14b and 13, onn- (one), 
mann- (three) in a 12th century record [T.A.S. V, p. 78ff.] illus- 
trating category 10, ñaññu (good) illustrating 1b in another 12th 
century record [T. A. S. IV, Kollar matham plates], arulunn-a 
(who extends his grace) illustrating category 13 in a 13th century 
document [T. A. S. IV, p. 86ff.] and ceńń-a (which passed off) 
illustrating category 14b in the same document (1. 1). 


The phonetic change of old nd’ > %ñ possibly passed through 
an intermediate stage of ñd. Instances of forms with -ńd- corres- 
ponding to nd’ are not available in the texts or the inscrip- 
tions; but there is a significant observation in the vyakhya 
of S. 7 of the second Silpam in LilAtilakam to the effect that it is 
wrong to derive nd’ from ñd, though kund’w (hill) is sometimes 
pronounced as kundu. This perhaps implies that kund’u (hill) 
was pronounced in some parts of Malabar as kundu also. Per- 
haps an intermediate stage with nd did exist, though its life was 

21 
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of too short a duration to receive symbolic representation in as 
much as it should have very soon changed to ńń which (as already 
noted) began to appear about the 12th century. 


It is likely that the south Indian practice of evaluating nd’ 
as nd’r’ (and t't as ttr’) did not exist in the Malabar dialect. 
The traditional value given to nd’ when old texts are read to-day 
is nd’ only; further, the modern development nn pre-supposes a 
sound-group without any intrusive Z. As for tt, the alveolar 
plosive sound has been preserved in a pure state down till to-day. 


The terms in which Lildtilakam speaks of t’t’ and r also show 
that the evaluation of the former could not have involved any in- 
trusive Z sound. 


d’- of the Mal. genitive singular ending of nouns with final 
“ nerson—denoting” n or with the increment -in and of certain 
pronouns with final -n, is different in origin from the nd’ of old 
Mal. corresponding to Tam. nd’. As already noted by me, this 
-d’- is a unique development in Mal. arising from the sandhi 
meeting -n and -d of -ide, -ude when the unaccented -i- (-u-) was 
elided. 


T have pointed out already that this -de’ is rare in the earlier 
texts, though it occurs in US and it is expressly mentioned in the 
vyâkhyâ of Lilatilakam. 


Kannada. 


nd of Kannada corresponds to nd’ of Tamil in lb, 10, 14b 
and 16b, while the dental tt answers to Tam. t't in 1a, 4, 11b and 
14a. 


It is difficult for us to say whether all types of Kann. nd and 
tt were derived from consonant groups with alveolars, as 
it is quite possible that nd or tt may in some categories have been 
formed directly from 1, n+t without the alveolar being 
produced as in Tamil. The existence in Kannada of forms like altu 
(cf. Tam. and’u ‘not it’) and péliu (like it) [cf. Tam. pénd’u] 
without the production of the alveolar as in Tamil leads me to 
suspect that nd and tt in some categories may have been directly 
produced from l, n+t without any immediate alveolar being 
involved. I examined a number of inscriptions to find out if any- 
thing like an alveolar plosive existed in pre-literary Kannada in 
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the consonant groups corresponding to those of our categories 
with nd and tt; but I could not find any. 


At the same time, the occurrence in Kann. of r (corres- 
ponding to Tam. t't) in category 8, and of r (corresponding to 
Tam. nd’) in categories lla, lle, and of + in nir-, ete., would tend 
to indicate that a sandhi change may have been in these instances 
inherited by Kannada also. 


Tulu 


nj corresponds to nd’ in 1b, 10, lla and 16a. Was this 
nj (which certainly shows in its j the resultant of palatalization by 
front vowels occurring in the Tulu forms of our categories: kañji, 
onji, añcī) derived from an immediately preceding nd’, or was it 
only a palatalised variant of nd without the alveolar being pro- 
duced ? Here too, no definite view is possible. 


Telugu. 


(1) nd of Tel. corresponds to Tam. nd’ in 1b, 10 and 16c, and 
to Tel. inscriptional nd’ itself in 7. 


The correspondence of Tel. nd to Tam. nd’ is regular in most 
of the categories in which Tam. shows nd’. 


The inscriptional nd’(r’) (or nr’) is of the utmost importance 
not only from the point of view of Telugu but also from the general 


standpoint of the south Dravidian speeches. This inscriptional 
nd’(r’) (or nr), as we have seen, occurs in the 3rd person singular 
masculine ending and in the word for “three.” The perspectives 


that the discovery of this Tel. inscriptional ending opens up are 
the following :— (i) Tel. literary md of categories 7 and 10b is 
definitely traceable to an older Tel. stage represented by a group 
corresponding to Tam. nd’(r’); and this Tel. nd’(r’) in 106 appears 
to be identical with Tam. nd(7’) (mind’u “ three”) of the same 
category. Inscriptional evidence of the pre-literary nd’ corres- 
ponding to literary nd of Tel. is available now only for two cate- 
gories; but the fact that nd ( r’) corresponds to Tam. nd’r’ in 
one category leads one to suspect that in other categories also 
where literary nd corresponds to Tam. nd(r’), an earlier stage with 
the alveolar may have existed in Tel. itself. 


The symbol used in the inscriptional forms for the alveo- 
lar plosive has been pointed out to be very nearly alike, if not 
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identical with, the symbol for r. This would tend to show that the 
symbol r here either stood for d? or represented a change of 
d’ >r. The fact that the grammatical tradition embodied in the 
llth century grammar recognizes only the cerebral liquid value 
for r would tend to show that the symbol r used in the Tel. inscrip- 
tional forms may already have had the guru répha value. 

(2) Tel. t or tt answers to Tam. tt in la, 2, 3, 8, 11b and 
16a. Here too, the correspondence is regular in most of the cate- 
gories where Tam. has tY. 


The use of the geminated tt in Tel. is found generally in cate- 
gories where the Tel. instances with this geminated consonant group 
are preceded by short vowels, while t occurs in these categories in 
which the Tel. instances are preceded by long vowels. The alter- 
nation in the use of the geminated and ungeminated sounds is 
thus connected with the length of the preceding vowel in Telugu. 
Compare, in this connection, Kann. tt in 4 and t in la, where the 
same principle underlies the use of the geminated and the ungemi- 
nated sounds in Kannada. This kind of quantitative rhythm is 
reflected in Tam. also in sandhi types. | 


(3) The phonetic processes whereby nd’ became nd and 
t't’ (for which last-mentioned group, however, we have not yet had 
any evidence from inscriptional Tel., though we might postulate 
an earlier alveolar plosive stage here also on the strength of the 
general circumstances and sound-correspondences) changed to £ 
or tt in Telugu, may be likened to the following in other dialects: 

(i) Tam. colloquial nn < *nd < nd’ 
(ii) Burgandi, Kaikadi nd < nd’. 
(ili) Jaffna Tam. colloquial tt < t't 
Kui 

ñj (or j) corresponds to Tam. nd’ in lb and 11, to Tel. nd’ 
(inscriptional) in 7 and to Tel. nd in 11c. 

The remarkable similarity in the circumstances in which Kui 
nj and Tel. nd’, nd occur in category 7 and the correspondence of 
Kui ñj to Tam. nd’ in some words mentioned supra, leads one to 
-postulate that Kui ñj was derived from an alveolar group like nd’. 

Góndi 
Here the correspondence of sound is not quite uniform: 
(i) Géndi nd ~ Tam. nd’ in 10b. 
>» œ~ Tam. tt’, Tel. t in 2. ` 
(ii) » dd ~ Tam. nd’, Kann. nd in 1: 
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Perhaps only in (i) here the sounds were derived from an 
earlier stage represented by the alveolar plosive. 


Kurukh 


Uniformity of development is absent here also. 


nt ~ Tam. nd’, Tel. nd in 10a; 
but dd ~ Tam. nd’, Kann. nd in 1; 
and tt ~ Tam. tt, Kann. tt m 11b. 


Possibly only the first case (nt) illustrates the development 
of an earlier alveolar plosive; the question, however, cannot be 
clearly decided (cf. my remarks on Kann. nd, tt above). 


Brahui 


Except for asi, musi of category 10, in which -s- may be com- 
pared to Tulu -ñj-, -j- of the same category, no illustrations are 
available from this dialect to indicate a possible development of 


the old plosive. 
VIII 


Three types of phonetic changes are thus involved in the 
history of the alveolar plosive. 


A. lL n+d(t) 
| | 
*d'(> r) nd’ tt 
| | | 
F | | | t, tt 
nd nn fij nd 
| | 


(1) r—Tamil véridu type [cat. 5], kóral type, céru type, south 
Dr. bases nir-, etc. 


(2) nd’—Jafina evaluation of (cr), old Mal. nd’, south Indian 
nd’ (r’), Tel. pre-literary nd’r’. 


(3) nd—Mal. intermediate stage between nd’ and nn [ef. kundu, 
kund’u mentioned in Lil], (?) Kann. nd. 


(4) nn—Mal. 


166 


(9) 
(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
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nn—colloquial Tam. in south Indian areas. 
nj—Tulu (?) and Kui. 


nd—Literary Telugu, Korava Tamil, Burgandi, Góoóndi, 
Kurukh, Malto. 


nn—colloquial evaluation in regional and communal dialects 
of south India. 


tt—Mal., Jaffna Tamil, south Indian ttr. 


tt—dental development in south Indian colloquial Tamil, 
(?) Kann. tt. 


t, tt—Telugu, Jaffna Tamil variant tt. 


B—l, n (+ p-, k-, c-) < *d@’ > *r > r—Tamil, old Mal., 


and south Dr. érpad-. 


C.—r + t = Tam. tt, Tel. tt or t, Kann. tt. 


D.—r and nd’ [categories 1c and 11]: if r is a development of 


older *d’, then nd’ is a variant of *d’ with the charac- 
teristic “ checking” nasal embodied. 





Binns EYE VIEW OF THE NEW Library AND DEPARDMENTAL BUIDMNC AND Seware HOUSE 


THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


On Sep. 3, 1936, Rai Bahadur Sir K. V. Reddi Naidu Kt. (Ag. 
Governor of Madras and Chancellor of the University) opened the 
New University Buildings, namely : — 


Library Building 

Departmental Building 
Examination Hall 

Botanical Research Laboratory. 


A brief sketch of the course of events leading to the campis- 
tion of the buildings may be of interest. 


(a) Library.—As early as 1911 a Committee of three mem- 
bers recommended that steps be taken at an early date to accom- 
modate the University Library, in a suitable building. The sug- 
gestion of that Committee was to erect a Library Building at a 
modest cost of Rs. 85,000 to Rs. 1,00,000. The present new Library 
Building costs a little over Rs. 11,00,000. As far back as 1912 the 
proposal was put forward to provide accommodation for the Gov- 
ernment Oriental Manuscripts in the proposed new buildings. Three 
alternative sites were suggested :— 


(a) a site to the North oí the Senate House 
(b) a site to the West of the Senate House 
(c) the site occupied by the Marine Villa. 


The site to the West of the Senate House was originally select- 
ed and the foundation stone laid by Lord Hardinge (Viceroy) on 
the 25th November 1913. Owing to the outbreak of the Great War 
and consequent high cost of and difficulty in obtaining materials, 
the proposal to build on this site was deferred. In the meantime a 
survey had been made and borings had been taken of the site and 
it was found that owing to the previous existence of a tank on the 
West of the Senate House, it was impossible to build a University 
Library there with any sense 5£ security or without great cost for 
strengthening the foundations: The original fund set aside for 
building purposes was Rs. 1,24,000. Wise management, Govern- 
ment grants, and judicious saving during the subsequent years 
increased the amount set apart for building operations in 1926 to 


Rs. 11,86,000. 
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On the cessation of hostilities, steps were taken to find a more 
suitable site for the new Library Building, and Government were 
addressed to permit the University to build on the site then -occupi- 
ed by the Marine Villa. Government in 1919 agreed to alienate 
this site to the University on condition that a suitable residence was 
built, at University cost, by the P.W.D., for the Surgeon to H.E. the 
Governor. This arrangement was accepted by the University and, 
at a cost of about Rs. 50,000, the University obtained possession of 
the Marine Villa site and it is upon this site that the University 
new Library Building and Departmental Building are constructed. 
Difficulty was found in commencing building operations owing to 
the nature of the soil and it was finally agreed to erect the super- 
structure on pile foundations. Various difficulties arose, which 
necessitated modifying the plans from time to time, and it was not 
until 26th August 1926 that the first sod was cut: a little over 10 
years later the library has been thrown open to the public. 


When the idea of the construction of a Library was mooted, 
the Government stipulated that the main object should preferably 
be the constructing of a spacious building for the University Lib- 
rary including accommodation for the Oriental Manuscripts Library 
and the purchase of books and manuscripts. - 


In accordance with that stipulation, the Library Building has 
been so planned that the Oriental Manuscripts Library now hous- 
ed in the Museum will in future be accommodated in the Library 
Building. A special floor in the stack room has been provided for 
the exclusive location of the Oriental Manuscripts Library, and 
extensive accommodation is available in the main building -for re- 
search workers and scholars and for various other conveniences 
and necessities for the proper maintenance and use of the Manus- 
cripts Library. 


The Government have been addressed on the matter of trans- 
ferring the Oriental Manuscripts Library, now that the buildings 
are ready for the purpose, and it is hoped that this Library will be 
located very shortly in the Library Building. 


The administrative Offices of the University, Vice-Chancellor’s 
Room, Registrar’s Room and Office, the Syndicate and Committee 
rooms are housed on the first floor of the Library Building. 


The University is indebted to the Government of India and the 
Government of Madras and tenders its grateful thanks for grants 
which were made by them to the following extent and purposes :— 
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Government of India —Non-recurring grants—Re. 5,00,000 for 
buildings. 


Government of Madras—Non-recurring grant of Rs. 1,24,000 
for buildings, Special grant—Rs. 2,00,000 for pile foundations. 


some idea of the magnitude of the present building scheme 
now completed, as compared with the original suggestion, may be 
gathered from the fact that in 1911 the original cost contemplated on 
building a new Library was a maximum of one lakh of rupees. The 
cost of the building scheme has reached the figure of over 20 lakhs 
of rupees. 


(b) Departmental Building—In the scheme proposed by 
Mr. W. H. Nichols, former Consulting Architect to the Government 
of Madras, provision had been made to accommodate the Univer- 
sity Research Departments in three corner blocks of buildings sur- 
rounding the main University Library Building on the South-East, 
North-East and South-West corners. The proposal to erect the corner 
blocks was later abandoned owing to the fact that it was not possible 
to build thëm without encroaching upon land not owned by the Uni- 
versity. As an alternative scheme, the University decided to con- 
struct the present Departmental Building running North-East of 
the Library Building and connected to it by a corridor. The same 
difficulties in the nature of the soil were experienced here and the 
superstructure was built on pile foundations. It has now been 
possible, with the construction of the Library and the Departmen- 
tal Buildings, to co-ordinate in one convenient centre adjacent to 
the Senate House all the University research activities and to get 
over the difficulty which has been experiencd until now of locating 
various Departments of the University in rented buildings in 
different parts of the City. 


(c) Botany Laboratory.—The completion of the Botany Re- 
search Laboratory completes the scheme which was first proposed in 
1925 for the erection of suitable Laboratories for one or more 
Science subjects, it being finally agreed upon that the subjects 
most suitable were Botany, Zoology and Biochemistry. 


Government were addresséd in March 1925 to assist the Uni- 
versity financially in the construction of University Laboratories in 
the experimental sciences. In reply to the request of Government, 
a detailed scheme was placed before Government in the same year. 
Eventually in 1926, the Government graciously sanctioned 
Rs. 1,80,000 for the erection of the two buildings—the Zoology and 

22 
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the Biochemistry Laboratories. These two buildings were com- 
pleted and occupied in 1933. 


The Botany block, has been constructed with University funds 
at a cost of Rs. 1,00,009 and will be the most advanced research 
Laboratory in Southern India in Botany with special reference to 
the subject of Algae and Hydrobiology. 


This Laboratory is also constructed, as are the Zoology and 
the Biochemistry Laboratories, on pile foundations. 


(d) Examination Hall_—The necessity for the provision of 
a University Examination Hall at Madras, for conducting examina- 
tions pertaining to the University, has been felt for a long time. 
In Madras, as distinct from the arrangements made for candidates 
in recognised centres in the mofussil, provision has to be made each 
year for not less than 3,000 candidates in the March Examinations 
and 1,600 candidates in the September Examinations. It has not, 
so far, been possible to accommodate these large numbers in halls 
under the immediate control of the University : that ideal is nearer 
achievement by the opening to-day of the University Examination 
Hall. In 1930 the Government of Madras graciously alienated 
the present site for the main purpose of erecting an Examination 
Hall. The superstructure is built on pile foundations, is entirely 
steel framed and capable of accommodating 500 candidates. With 
the accommodation now available, in the Examination Hall, De- 
partmental Building, and Senate House, the University will -be 
able to house at one sitting, in buildings under its immediate con- 
trol, roughly 1,500 candidates, half the number of candidates at 
present examined in March and the approximate number of 
candidates examined in September. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 


The design of the Library Building and Departmental Build- 
ing was modified at several stages. Building operations were com- 
menced in 1926 under the Firm of University Engineers— Messrs. 
Ayyar and Mudaliar. Owing to the death of one of the partners, 
this Firm was dissolved and in 1984 the work of supervising con- 
struction of the Library, Department Building, Examination Hall, 
and Botany Research Laboratory, was entrusted to the Firm of 
Messrs. Edwards, Reid & Booth, who opened in Madras an office 
under the charge of the Senior Partner, Mr. S. J. Edwards, M.A., 
ERIBA,, FSI. Since 1934, Mr. Edwards has been in direct 
supervision of the construction of the new buildings, and the designs 
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were, particularly with regard to the Examination Hall, considera- 


bly modified to meet the needs of the University and its financial 
resources. 


As far as possible, local materials and Indian materials have 
been used in the construction. Stock bricks have been used in the 
Library, Departmental Building and Examination Hall, and the 
construction of the Library and Departmental Buildings has been 
made to conform in appearance with the Senate House and other 
buildings of importance in the vicinity. Sholinghur stone dressings 
have been extensively used and the arches may be placed among 
the biggest constructed in Southern India. Many Dravidian 
characteristics have been embodied in the carved stonework. All 
the four buildings are carried on reinforced concrete pile founda- 
tions, the average length of pile being about 75 feet at which depth 
hard sub-soil was found. The walls of brickwork in cement mortar 
carry the reinforced concrete floors, roofs and domes. The tower 
of the Departmental Building, one hundred and twenty-five feet 
high, weighs one thousand tons and is constructed of reinforced 
concrete up to the level of the roof of the building. A feature of 
special engineering interest is the unique design of the joints in 
floors and roofs to guard against cracks, due to expansion and con- 
traction, through varying temperatures. 


The four floors of the Stack Room are calculated to accommo- 
date more than 300 tons of books and are carried by a steel frame 
on a reinforced concrete raft foundation entirly independent of 
the main walls of the building to guard against cracks through un- 
equal settlement. Two electric hoists have been provided. 


The Examination Hall is of an entirely different form of con- 
struction, being a steel framed building in which all the weights of 
the superstructure are conveyed through the beams and stanchions 
of the frame to point loading of foundations where groups of rein- 
forced concrete piles transfer the loads to the hard stratum of sub- 
soil some seventy-five feet below ground level. 


The clear span of the main halls is fifty feet and broad flange 
sections of steel were adopted. 


The fifty feet span reinforced concrete ties connecting the pile 
heads were cast on end supports, the supporting ground being 
afterwards excavated to allow these beams to take up their natural 
deflection before being concreted into the pile heads to guard 
against shearing of piles. 
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'The walls are built with 2 inch thick bricks and are battered. 
Interesting features of this building are the unusually large pro- 
jection of the main chajja and the delicate jali tracery carried out 
in reinforced concrete especially over the main entrance. 


ACCOMMODATION. 


The Departmental Building is a two-storeyed structure sur- 
mounted by a clock tower. 


On the ground floor are accommodated the following Depart- 
ments :— 


Tamil (including the Tamil Lexicon, Department), Telugu, 
Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Malayalam, Kanarese and Students’ Infor- 
mation Bureau. 


The upper floor accommodates the Departments of Indian 
Economics, Indian History and Archaeology, Geography, Statistics, 
Mathematics, Indian Philosophy, Sanskrit, Mackenzie Manuscripts, 
Catalogus Catalogorum, French and German. 


The Library Building in its two floors provides accommodation 
for the Vice-Chancellor, the Registrar and staff, the University 
Library staff, the various Library reading rooms and the Stack 
Room. 


The Examination Hall has three storeys and provides two 
main halls, lecture rooms and professors’ rooms. 


The Botany Research Laboratory is a two-storyed structure, 
and contains the most up-to-date equipment, for the prosecution of 
Botanical Research, in South India. 





Tae New UNDER LDRARY AND DEPARTMENTAL BUILDING, FROM THE SOUTH-HAST ASPECT, 


REVIEWS 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF BRITAIN. By Rosert M. RAYNER, 
London. Longmans Green & Co. 1934. 6sh. 6d. 


Of the making of text-books on British History there is no end, 
and Mr. Rayner appears to have made a substantial contribution to 
the output of such works in this and other publications. The book 
is written in a simple, straight forward style, it is well paragraphed 
and provided with clear maps and diagrams. Its novel feature is 
the provision of notes at the end of each chapter to give more de- 
tailed information on points raised within the chapter. They cer- 
tainly serve to fill out the narrative which has been rigidly con- 
densed, but they may be a trifle too scrappy for the use of pupils. 
The standard of the book is that of the various School Certificate 
examinations in England, and lists of examination questions 
actually set in such examinations are provided; these are likely 
to prove most useful both for pupils and teachers. The book might 
serve as a useful introduction for Intermediate British History in 
Madras University. 

E. J. B. 





THE STORY OF INDIAN CIVILISATION. By C. E. M. Joap, 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1936. 
Price: 2sh. 6d. 


The author of The Story of Civilisation, Mr. C. E. M. Joad, 
has now come out with a book on The Story of Indian Civilisa- 
tion. In the Introduction the author himself admits that he is 
in no sense an authority on India, and yet he offers us what he 
calls a modest sketch of our civilisation. As regards the plan of 
the book, he writes, “ My plan has been to select those aspects oi 
Indian History which have seemed to me significant or distinctive, 
and try to give some account of them, and, as my interest is mainly 
attracted by the thought and culture of India, these, rather than 
the political history of the country, have pride of place.” 


This little volume of 152 pages is divided into six chapters. 
The first chapter is devoted to a sketch of Indian History and the 
second to an outline of Indian philosophy and religion. The fol- 
lowing chapter deals with a history of Indian art and architecture 
and the next chapter is a history of Indian literature. In the chap- 
ter on the Art of Government, Mr. Joad begins with the Societies 
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of Mohenjo Daro and draws the inference that they were ignor- 
ant of war from the absence of remains of weapons of offence and 
defence. Its explanation is sought in the practice of a certain 
psychological technique. It is conjectured that by mystical 
methods the ancients succeeded in avoiding violence. It is rather 
dificult to accept these imaginery theories. Towards the end of 
the chapter he pleads for a policy on the part of Great Britain to 
co-operate with Indians on equal terms in the administration and 
defence of their country. The concluding chapter is an interesting 
one. Here a survey is made of the effects of contact with the West 
and it is concluded that the present moment requires ‘a judicious 
blend of western materialism and Indian spirituality.’ Before we 
close, attention may be drawn to an observation which betrays 
lack of proper understanding of Hindu political literature: 
“ Indeed it does not seem to have occurred to the average Indian 
ruler of the past that it was his duty to improve the condition of 
his subjects.” (p. 143). On page 86, Ayur Veda has been mis- 
printed as Avur Veda and on page 96, Mricchakatika has been 
misprinted as Mricehakatika. 


V. R. R. 





A HISTORY OF ROME DOWN TO THE REIGN OF CONSTAN- 
TINE. By Dr. M. Cary, D.Lirr. (Oxon.), Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1935, pp. 820, Price 10sh. net. 


The history of Rome is the history of a political system and a 
civilization which lasted a thousand years and eventually comprised 
the whole Mediterranean area and Western Europe. In this vast 
field, research has led in recent years to great advances in know- 
ledge, and it is the object of Dr. Cary to write a comprehensive 
and up-to-date general history of Rome. He states that his aim 
has been to arrange and evaluate facts in due order and propor- 
tion rather than to be meticulously exact and up-to-date in all the 
facts. He has sought to present Roman history like Polybius ‘as 
an organic whole’ so that its meaning and function in world his- 
tory should stand out clearly. Wé may say at once that the learn- 
ed author has realised his aim in a remarkable measure, and teach- 
ers of Roman history will be truly grateful to him for having pro- 
duced this excellent text-book of Roman history. Though not 
comparable to Professor Bury’s classic History of Greece which 
this book resembles in its format, it will doubtless serve for many 
years to come as a not unworthy companion to that history. 
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Dr. Cary writes clearly and with ample knowledge of recent 
historical research in the wide field covered by his book. This is 
evident for instance in the pages devoted to the pre-history of 
Italy, the narrative of the struggle between the orders and in a 
short study of the financial system of Augustus, to mention only 
a few examples. On disputed points the author neatly summa- 
rises the rival views of leading authorities and indicates the need 
for withholding judgement pending the progress of further re- 
search. His estimates of great Roman statesmen are striking for 
their fulness and impartiality. The didactic touch which one occa- 
sionally detects is not perhaps altogether unwelcome to the 
modern student. Take for instance this on the Plebeian counter- 
organisation to the Roman State: “The most distinctive feature 
of this conflict is that the Plebeians entered it as an organised body. 
Their methods were not those of random agitation or mob 
violence, but of collective bargaining and preconcerted re- 
sistance.” (pp. 75-76); or this for a final judgement on 
the struggle between the orders: “ Yet the history of the con- 
flict sets forth in a clear light the fundamental good sense of the 
early Romans in matters of politics. Despite occasional mutinies 
and outbreaks of violence, the contending parties again and again 
closed their ranks in the face of a common enemy, and in the final 
resort, rather than engage in civil war, they compromised their 
quarrels. The Plebeians displayed a rare patience and capacity for 
organisation ; the Patricians loyally accepted most of the reforms, 
once conceded, and played a conservative rather than a reaction- 
ary part. In comparison with the class-struggles of the Greek 
city-states and of the Communes of medieval Italy, or with the 
internecine wars of-later Roman history, the duel between Patri- 
cians and Plebeians was almost a model of patriotic solidarity and 
forbearance.” (p. 117.) Some striking analogies with modern his- 
tory deserve notice as calculated to help the understariding of the 
reader: the century that followed the merry monarchy of Nero 
after the accession of Vespasian is compared, for instance, to the 
transition from Charles II to ‘Dutch William.’ 


There is due attention paid*throughout to the literary and 
artistic side of the history of the Republic and Empire. The illus- 
trations have been carefully chosen and beautifully produced. The 
maps, the bibliographical notes at the end of each chapter, the 
genealogical tables and the very serviceable index together with 
ihe succinct shoulder-headings make it a delight to use the book. 
There are a few misprints like ‘centuriata’ for ‘ curiata’ in the 
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last marginal note on p. 108, which will no doubt disappear in the 
further issues of the book. 


K. A. N. 





HIGHER ALGEBRA. By S. Barnarp, M.A, and J. M. Cup, 
B.A., B.Sc, (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 


Mathematics books may be written by research workers and 
meant primarily for the specialist or else they may be intended 
chiefly for the class room with a view to helping those who pre- 
pare for examinations. To this latter class belongs ‘Higher Al- 
gebra’ written by Messrs. Barnard and Child the popular authors. 


This text book is meant in the words of the Preface for 
students working for Higher School Certificate, mathematical 
scholarships, and examinations of similar standard. In Madras and 
other Indian Universities it will be welcomed by Honours students 
of Mathematics, supplying as it does a much felt demand for a book 
which, while sufficiently modern in treatment, condenses in one 
volume most of what is necessary under Algebra, e.g., Theory of 
Equations, Determinants, Limits and Continuity, Infinite Series 


etc., for which the student so far has had to have recourse to seve- 
ral volumes. 


A second volume entitled ‘Advanced Algebra’ in which the 
subject will be developed further along the lines of *Honours 
courses in Universities is also announced. These two volumes are 
bound to make the task of the Honours student far easier than it 
is at present and should as a consequence gradually improve the 
standard of the examination. 


The volume under review besides being a useful reference 
book for the B.A. (Pass) student and lecturer may well form a 
first year’s course for the Honours Mathematics student. Whilst 
it introduces many modern notions and is sufficiently rigorous, the 
. presentation is essentially of the older type, the matter being cut 
into a number of short theorems clearly stated, with a brief proof 
following each, and numerous exercises, in the text, at the end of 
each chapter, and at the end of the book ; the connection between the 
theorems being occasionally but a ‘loose one and the proofs often 
applying only to a particular case with a “similarly for the gene- 
ral case.” This method has its advantages with a junior set of 
students just coming out of the Intermediate classes, but cannot 
evidently be sufficient for the best senior students for whom a more 
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logical development of the subject such as is found in continental 
books and several modern English books will always be necessary. 
The matter is well arranged and considerable attention has been 
paid to the choice of examples which are very typical and cover 
a very wide field of application of the principles involved. 


The get up of the book is truly excellent, and 20sh. for it is 
very moderate given its bulk of 600 closely printed pages on good 
paper. 

F. L. V. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
Electricity and Magnetism. By R. G. Mitton. 3s. 6d. 
Richard Carvel (Abridged). By Winston Churchill. 2s. 
Organic Chemistry. By A. J. Mee. 4s. 6d. 
A New School Arithmetic. By L. Crosland. 3s. 
Mystery. Edited by A. K. Barton. Is. 
Dr. Faustus. Edited by Christopher Marlowe. Is. 


Romeo and Juliet. By William Shakespeare edited for schools 
by Guy N. Pocock. 1s. 


Bevis and Mark from Bevis. By Richard Jefferies edited by 
Guy N. Pocock. 1s. 


Drama Old and New. Edited by C. E. Eckersley. 1s. 


The King’s Treasuries of Literature. General Editor: A. T. 
Quiller Couch. Is. 


The British Empire and Commonwealth. By James A. Wil- 
liamson. 6s. 


Intermediate Botany. By L. J. F. Brimble. 8s. 6d. 
The Story of Indian Civilization. By C. E. M. Joad. 2s 6d. 


A History of Rome Down to the Reign of Constantine. By 
M. Cary. 10s. 


Higher Algebra. By S. Barnard and J. M. Child. 


From Messrs Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., 
A Concise History of Britain. By Robert M. Rayner 6s. 6d. 


From The Cambridge University Press. 
Hydrostatics. By A. S. Ramsey. 7s. 6d. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MADRAS 
UNIVERSITY 


(Text-books, Calendars and Question Papers have been omitted.) 


Name of Publications Price 


Rs. A. P. 
1. Some South Indian Villages, 
by Dr. G. Slater. Available at the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Madras ari pai each 5 0 0 


2. Sources of Vizianagar History, 
by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, available from 
the Superintendent, Govt. Press, Mount Road, 
Madras ve ae each 4 8 0 


3. Dravidic Studies, (available um the Superintendent, 

Govt. Press, Mount Road, Madras). 

Volume I ies a 0 2 

Volume II oe or ... O 8 

Volume III vr ik aza 012 

Bound Vols. I-III 2 4 
4. History of Sri Vaishnavas, 

by Mr. R. Gopinatha Rao = ... 010 0 
5. Psychological Tests of Mental Abilities, 

by Dr. A. S. Woodburne ee ... 2 8 0 
6. The Nayaks of Madura, 

by Mr. R. Satyanatha Ayyar, available at the 

Oxford University Press, Madras ... 8 O O 


oo © & 


TO BE HAD OF MESSRS 


C. COOMARASWAMI NAIDU & SONS, GEORGE TOWN, 
MADRAS 


7. A Study of the Optical Properties of Potassium 
Vapour, 
by Dr. A. L. Narayan . 112 0 
8. Absorption Spectra and their Bearing on the Struc 
ture of Atoms and Molecules, 
by Dr. A. L. Narayan oe ... 080 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


University Publications— (continued) 


Name of Publications 


Investigations on the molecular scattering of — 
by Dr. K. R. Ramanathan š l 
The Kavari, the Mukari and the Bac Age, 
by Mr. T. G. Aravamudan aa ! 
Dravidic Studies—No. IV on the Octaval System 
of Reckoning in India, 
by Dr. Mark Collins 
Stone Age in India, 
by Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, M.A. . 
Anatomical and Taxonomic Studies o£ some Indian 
fresh and Amphibious Gastropods, 
by Mr. H. Srinivasa Rao, M.A., D.Sc. 
India through the Ages, 
by Dr. Jadunath Sirkar, KT., M.A., PH.D. 
Political Theory of the Govt. of India, 
by Mr. M. Ruthnaswami, M.A., C.I.E. 
Ante-natal, Natal, Neo-natal, mortality of aie 
by Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, M.D., 
L.R.C.P. Í pid s 
History o£ Pallavas, 
by Mr. R. Gopalan, M.A. 
Industrial Welfare in India, 
by Mr. P. S. Lokanathan, M.A. 


This is a critical study of the work and achievement of 


the three great agencies of the workers’ welfare—the State, 
the employer and organized labour. The first part deals with 
industrial legislation and the second describes the Welfare 
Work carried on by the employers, emphasis being laid on 
the need for a new orientation in the relationship between 
the employers and workers. In the third part a history of 
the Trade Union Movement is given. 


19. Critical Survey of the Malayalam Language and 


20. 


21. 


Literature, 
by Mr. A. Krishna Pisharoti 


Records of the Indian Museum, Vol. XXXI, Part L 


by Mr. K. S, Padmanabha Ayyar 


Restricted Relativity, 


by the Rev. D. Ferroli, S.J., p.sc. 


University Publications— (contimued) 


Name of Publications 


22. Kuchalavirtham and Krishnavilasam, 
by Mr. C. Achuta Menon, B.a. 
23. Hindu Administrative Institutions, 
by Mr. V. R. R. Dikshitar 
24. Tamil Sangam Age, 
by Mahamahopadhyaya S. Swaminatha Ayyar 
25. Agastiya in the Tamil Land, 
by Mr. K. N. Sivaraj Pillai, B.A. . 
26. Purananutrin Palamai, 
by Mr. K. N. Sivaraj Pillai, B.A. 
27. Rasa and Dhvani, 
by Dr. A. Sankaran, M.A., PH.D. 
28. Sivadvaita Nirnaya, 
by Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, M.A., B.SC. 
In this work, Srikantha’s commentary is analysed and 


considered in great detail. The work is published critically 
with a translation, introduction, and notes in English. 


29. Sivadvaita of Srikanta, 
by Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri 


A critical exposition of the philosophy of Srikamtha, 
otherwise. known as Nilakantha Sivacarya, the author of 
Saiva commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. The first chapter 
determines Srikantha to be possibly a contemporary of 
Ramanuja. Chapters H-IV give an account of his philosophy, 
under the heads of Preliminaries, Criticism of Rival Theo- 
ries, Brahman, the Jiva, and Release. The last chapter is 
an estimate. 


30. Taittiriya Pratisakhya, 
by Pandit V. Venkatarama Sharma 


31. Essay on the Origin of South Indian Temple, 
by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya 


32. Samkhya Karika, 
by Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri 


33. Indian Currency System,-1835-1926, 
by Sir J. C. Coyajee Ssn 


24, Political Theory of Imperialism, 
by Prof. K. Zachariah 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48.. 


49. 


University Publications— (continued) 


Name of Publications 


Vishnu Puranam, 
Ed. by Mr. K. Ramakrishniah 


Kavirajamarga, 


Ed. by Mr. A. Venkata Rao 


Sphotasiddi, 
by Mr. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri 


Problems of World Economy, 
by Prof. V. G. Kale 


Linganuasasana, 
by Pandit V. Venkatarama Sarma 


Evolution of Hindu Administrative Institutions in 
S. India, 
by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 


Mauriyan Polity, 
by Mr. V. R. R. Dikshitar 


Studies in Cola History and Administration, 
by Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 


Historical Inscriptions in S. India, 
by Robert Sewell. Ed. by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 


New Light on Fundamental Problems, 
by Dr. T. V. Seshagiri Rao Naidu ... 


Chronology of the Early Tamils, 
by Mr. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai 
Civilization as a Co-operative Adventure, 
(Principal Miller Lectures of 1931) by Prof. A. R. 
Wadia. (Reprinted from the Journal of the 
Madras University) 
The Anatomy and Mechanism of the Tongue ‘of 
Rana Lexadactyla, 
by Mr. C. P. Gnanamuthu (Thesis for the Maharaja 
of Travancore Curzon Prize, 1931) ri 


An Indian Federation, 
by Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
M.L.A. (Reprinted from -the Journal of the 
Madras University) Pii cue 
Some Aspects of Vayu Purana, 
by Mr. V. R. R. Dikshitar. (Reprinted from the 
Journal of the Madras University) 


Price 
Rs. A. P 
1 8 O 
1 8 O 
3 0 O 
20 0 
1 8 O 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 
4 0 0 
10 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
0 8 O 
1 0 0 
012 0 
1 0 0 
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51. 


52. 


Oo. 


D4. 


59. 


o0. 


of. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


University Publications— (continued) 


Name of Publications 


A Report on the Modi MSS. in the Tanjore Palace 
Library, 
by Mr. R. S. Shelvankar 


Vijayanagar—The Origin of the ‘City and the 
Empire, 
by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya .. 
Samkhya Karika Studied in the Light of the 
Chinese Version (Bulletin No. 1), 
by Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. (Reprinted 
from the Journal of the Madras University) 
Paranar, 
by Mr. V. Venkatarajalu Reddiyar 


Prabhavati Pradyumnam, 
by Mr. P. Lakshmikantam 


Subadraharanam, 
by Mr. V. T. Sreemanavikrama Panikkar 


Rasaratnakara by Salva, 
Ed. by Mr. A. Venkata Rao 
Abidhana Vastu Kosha 
Ed. by Mr. A. Venkata Rao and Mr. H. Sesha 
Ayyangar A ias os 
Pushpadanta Puranam, 
Ed. by Mr. A. Venkata Rao and Mr. H. Sesha 
Ayyangar 
Rig Vedanukramani ‘of Madhava Bhatta, Vol. L 
Ed. by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja oi 
The Unadi Sutras in various recensions, 


Ed, by Mr. T. R. CHimtamani—-Part I 
33 II 
3, 33 33 VI 


Sahitya Ratnakara, 
by Mr. T. R. Chintamani (Reprinted from the 
Journal of the Madras University) 
The Challenge of the Temporal Process, 
Principal Miller Lectures for 1933—by Dr. A. G. 
Hogg sa oe ane 
Purpose and Progress, 
Principal Miller Lectures for 1934—by the Rev. 
John Mackenzie — i 


Co DO w 


Price 


Rs. A. P. 


co © 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


13. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


University Publications— (continued) 


Name of Publications 


Considerations on some Aspects of Ancient Indian 
Polity, 
Sir Subrahmanya Ayyar Lectures, 1914—by Rao 
Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar (Second 
Ed.) š Ks eee 


Inter-Statal Law, 

The Law affecting the Relations of the Indian 
States with the British Crown—by Sirdar K. M. 
Panikkar (Sundaram Ayyar—Krishnaswami 
Ayyar Lectures for 1933-34) 


The Colas, Vol. I, 
by Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 


The Matsya Purana—A Study, 
by Mr. V. R. R. Dikshitar 


Vishnumayanatakam, 
by Mr. K. Ramakrishnayya 


Studies in Dravidian Philology, 

by Mr. K. Ramakrishnayya 
Brhati, Part I— 

Ed. by Mr. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri 


The Rg Veda Bhashya of Skandaswamin (First 
Astaka)— _ 
Ed. by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 
Raghunathabhyudaya of Ramabhadramha, 
Ed. by Mr. T. R. Chintamani 
Burhan’s Tuzuk-i-Walajahi, 
Ed. by Mr. S. Md. Hussain Nainar, Part I 


Katyayana Pratisakhya, 
Ed. by Pandit V. Venkatarama Sarma 


Critical Studies on Katyayana’s Sulka Yajurveda 
Prati Sakhya, 
by Pandit V. Venkatarama Sarma 


Problems in Filariasis. (Maharaja of Travancore 
Curzon Lectures, 1934-35), 
by Dr. T. Bhaskara Menon, M.D. 


Price 


Rs. A. P. 


... °5 O O 


Ti. 


18. 


79. 


80. . 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


University Publications— (continued) 


Name of Publications 


Ed. by Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri 
Vol. I, 
Vol. II. Roman and Sanskrit Text 
Sanskrit Text 

Studies in the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagara, 

by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya ji 

Prakatarthavivaranam, Vol. I, 

Ed. by Dr. T. R. Chintamani 

Ballads of North Malabar, Vol. I, 

by Mr. C. Achuta Menon, B.A. ... 

A Critique of Difference (A free English Rendering 

of the Bhedadhikkara of Narasimhasramin), 
by Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri and Mr. T. M. P. 
Mahadevan 

Sandhi (A historical on of fins Principles of 

Euphonic Combination in Telugu), 
by Mr. K. Ramakrisnaiya, M.A. 

Some Trends of Modern Public Finance with Snecul 
Reference to India. Sir William Meyer Lecture, 
1934), 

by Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar ... 
Economic Conditions in Southern India (A.D. 1000- 
"1500). Vols. I and II, 
by Dr. A. Appadorai 
Kapilar, 
by Mr. V. Venkatarajulu Reddiar ... 

Origin and Early History of Saivism in India, 

by Mr. C. V. Narayanan on 

Dutch Beginnings in India Proper, 

by Mr. T. I. Poonen 

Studies in Tamil Literature and History, 

by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar ... 

The Marriage Customs and Songs of the Serdar: 
Christians of Malabar, 

by Dr. P. J. Thomas (reprinted from the Indian 
Languages Number of the University Journal, 
April 1936) 
Tamil Literature mier the Later Cholas, 
by Srimati T. N. Thanu Ammal (reprinted from 


ww on 


. 10 


Price 


Rs. A. P. 
The Siddhantalesasangraha of Appayya Diksita, 


© 


© o 


University Publications— (continued) 


Name of Publications Price 
Rs. A. P. 
the Indian Languages Number of the University 
Journal, April 1936) eas ... O0 8 O 
91. Nanartha Dipikai, | 
by S. Anavaratavinayakam Pillai ... ... 6 0 O 


92. Sri Sivagara Yogin’s Siva-Neri Prakasam, 


by S. Anavaratavinayakam Pillai . 1 8 O 
93. Diwan-i-Bedar, 
by Md. Husain Mahvi Siddiqui ... 2 8 0 


Tamil Lexicon : 


Vol. I—Part I 4 0 0 
“s * II 4 0 0 
a ”> I 2 0 0 

Vol. Ii—Part I 2 0 0 
jd ” TI 2 0 0 
ua < IL au hi 2 0 0 

Vol. II—Part IV and Vol. IJ—Part II 2 0 O 

Vol. II —Part JI... ek 2 0 O 
= a LEE 2 0 Q 
”> IV 2 0 0 
35 33 V 2 0 0 

Vol. 1V—Part I 2 0 0 
is > II 2 0 0 
> ” III .2 0 O 
"i ” IV : 2 0 0 

Vol. V—Part I 2 0 O 
Q + H 200 
i ” TH 2 0 0 
= ” IV 2 0 0 

Vol. VI—Part I 20 0 
i » F 2 0 0 
ji >” TI 2 00 
2 ” IV 2 0 0 
33 33 Vv 2 0 0 


Norz,—Copies can be had at half the marked price by: 
(a) Students of Colleges, High Schools and Oriental Insti- 
tutions ; 
(b) Members of the staff of Secondary and High Schools ; 
(c) Pandits employed in Colleges ; 
provided that the applications are made through the 
heads of the respective institutions. 


